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PREFACE 


The following pages present substantially 
my Eoctorate Thesis submitted in 1924, and 
embody the results of my long-continued efforts 
to bring together in a concise form the specula- 
tions of the Hindu grammarians determining 
the scope, the function, the definitions of 
grammatical concepts and the value of grammar 
as a distinct branch of Sanskrit learning. The 
systematic study of the purely philosophical 
aspect of Sanskrit grammar as attempted in 
this book is, I believe, a long-felt want. The 
idea of preparing a comprehensive account of 
these speculations, based on different treatises on 
grammar, specially on the Mahabhasya and the 
Vakyapadlya, was first suggested to me by the 
late lamented Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and I 
can well imagine how pleased he would 
have been had he been alive to-day to see 
in print the work inspired by him. It may be 
stated here that I have endeavoured to the best 


of my powers to represent the grammatical 
speculations of the Hindus in their true signi- 
ficance without unnecessarily amplifying them. 
I hope that the speculations contained in 
this book will serve to show that grammar in 
Sanskrit literature was not a mere by-product of 


scholarship 


on the contrary, it was elevated 


the dignity of Smrti and 


K gama and 


considered a system by itself broadbased on 
philosophical principles. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

CHAPTEE I 

Intkoductort 

Evolution of Sanskrit Grammar — Grammatical speculations — Ancient 
grammarians— Yaska, Vyadi, Vajapyayana, Panini, etc. 

The history of the origin of Sanskrit 
Grammar affords a difficult field of study. It 
is not possible to say anything definitely either 
about the period when speculations of a gram- 
matical nature had really come into existence, 
or about the ancient teacher who might be 
credited with having for the first time assimi- 
lated the principle of a regular system of 
grammar. An attempt is, however, made here 
to discuss some of the most plausible views on 
the evolution of Sanskrit Grammar. 

Sanskrit Language, though no longer a 
spoken tongue, has got such a vast stock of 
words, and contributed so largely to the real 
knowledge of the intellectaal world by its 
monumental productions, that it can defy any 

language ever known 
The refinement of 


to the philological world, 
thought, the melody of 
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intonation and the unsurpassably high order of 
spiritual and religious speculations that breathe 
through this “Divine tongue,” reveal to us 
not only the intellectual capacity of the Indo- 
Aryans who made wonderful progress in civili- 
zation, but also serve to show the extent of per- 
fection to which the Indian mind had developed 
in those primitive days. Let us begin with the 
first intellectual unfolding of the Indian mind — 
the Vedas, which are regarded either as a symbol 


of eternity, or as revelations of eternal truth 
finding audible expression through the utterances 
of ancient seers. The Vedas never represent, as 
some Western scholars have opined, a huge col- 
lection of “ pastoral songs.” But what is true is 
that they are a sublime embodiment of wisdom. 
It may be stated without hesitation that the 
four Vedas with all their subsidiary literature are 
in reality an encyclopaedia of human knowledge. 
Through centuries they continued to be 
the sacred storehouse of knowledge, and their 
authority, in matters both religious and secular, 
was so great with the ancient Hindus that 
any idea running counter to the Vedic injunc- 
tions was liable to be rejected. In the creative 
period of the Vedic literature we find, among 
other things of purely sacrificial and religious 
interest, the brilliant dawns of many speculations 


which were 


popularised and 


co-ordinated 


into a coherent system of thought by later 


thinkers. It can consequently be maintained 


that the Vedic literature, revealing as 
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it does, in a crude form 


9 


the intellectual 


horizon of 


our ancient forefathers, provided 


ample room for the subsequent development 
of different branches of science and art. There 
was a time in ancient India when by ‘learning ’ 
people used to understand only the Vedic learn- 
ing; ( ‘ and a man’s education was 


a man 


not complete until he had acquired a 


thorough 


knowledge of the Vedas. 


The time has much 


changed since then and the ordinance of Manu ^ 
is but little honoured in these days. 


The 


reason why we have dilated upon 


the originality and authoritativeness of the 
Vedas and their influence on the history of 


Indian thought 


is that the oiigin of Grammar 


is organically and most intimately connected 
with the study of the Vedas. The six Vedahgas, 
as is well-known, mainly owe their origin to a 


vigorous attempt at 
studies, and, among 


facilitating the Vedic 


among these, Grammar seems to 


have been the most important subsidiary. That 
an earnest student of the Vedas can hardly 
ignore the studies of these Vedahgas (Grammar, 
Phonetics, Etymology, etc.) is made sufidciently 
clear by the Sruti ^ which emphatically declares 


% ith W ^ I cfgiqv 


q^T gHTT il 

Mundaka Upanishad, 


II 


Manu Satnbita, 2. 




I 
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that the uii conditional duty on the part of a 
Brahmin is to make a thorough study of the 


Brahmin is to make a thorough study c 
Vedas along with these popular ' A.hgas.’ 


The 


” does 


upon a regular study of the Vedas, hut presup- 


poses 


a 


knowledge 


of grammar sufficient 


the understanding of the Vedi 
refers to the ancient custom 


students, as a 


first 


for their study 


edic texts. Patanjali 
om ^ when Brahmin 
[ to take up grammar 
as an indispensable 


step towards 


the 


study of the 


Vedas 


Grammar was, therefore, studied not only for its 
own sake in ancient India, but as a helping 
guide for penetrating into the structure of the 
Vedio texts. While enumerating the motives 
that are practically served by the study of 
grammar, Patanjali has first mentioned “ Pre- 


Pre- 


servation of the Vedas 


}) . 


as the primary reason 


why the science of grammar should be studied 
with particular attention. How useful and 
indispensable the study of grammar is, so far 
as the understanding of the Vedic texts is 
concerned, is best shown by such descriptive 
epithets of grammar as 




* M 2 (C 




3: 3 


etc. 


When we enq[uire into the origin of Sanskrit 
Grammar from a historical standpoint, we find 


^ wiir^r; 1 

1 Mababhasya, 

Vol, I, p. 6. 

® Chaudogya Upanisad, 7. 1. 

^ Paainiya Sik^a, 42. 
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that there were three prominent causes in 
operation which brought the speculations on 
grammar into existence. Hirst, certain princi- 
ples of spontaneous growth, followed con- 
sciously or unconsciously in the utterance of 
significant sentence, provided the very basis of 
grammatical generalisation. In combining one 
word with another so as to make a significant 
unit of speech, people undoubtedly made use 
of certain laws or order regulating the mode of 
their verbal expression. The question of priority 
of language to grammar is too well known to 
require any explanation. The way in which 
men learn almost instinctively their mother 
tongue without having any knowledge of 
grammar is an evidence of how we become 
familiar with tb e vocabularies as well as with the 
method of constructing sentences before we 
actually come in touch with grammar as such. 

regular system of grammar was 
written and studied, people with whom Sanskrit 
was a spoken tongue could, for example, use 
such a verbal form as ' without having 


Long before any 


any idea of the grammatical operations whereby 
the root ‘ ^ might be changed to ‘ ’ and ‘ ’ 

in obedience to the technical process of ' guna ’ ^ 
and ‘ sandhi.’ Similarly, forms like ‘ ’ and 

had obtained currency in a certain gram- 


marless period when the gra 


mmatical conception 


of ‘ ’ and ‘ ’ were unknown, and when 


1 pan . yil , 3-84 . 
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the conjugational difference of the root from 

could not be explained as peculiarities of 
two well-marked classes of roots, namely, ‘ vrTl% ’ 
and ‘ ’ The rule ‘ presuppo- 


and ‘ 


phonological principle accordin 


to which 


two ' ^ ’ or ‘^x’ sounds having close proximity 


their 


and 


iably show 


the natural tendency of being amalgamated into 

one lengthened sound. To such principles 
underlying the physical structure of language 

may be ascribed the rudiments of grammatical 
speculations. The fundamental basis of gram* 
mar is not purely artificial but appears to be 
more or less natural. A careful study of the 
Paribhasas 


of 


ammar) and 


the rules of euphonic combinations mal 


it 


abundantly clear that the principles of grammar 


have 


affinity 


popular axioms and 


laws of nature. The extent to which grammar 
is related to popular usage is best shown by 
Patanjali in his elaborate exposition of the rules 
of grammar.^ The method in which Patanjali ^ 
has analysed words or, more properly, a group 
of similar words, in order to distincrni«h fXio 


related 


grammar 


distinguish the 


and formative elements of words 


IS an 


indication that grammar h 
so far as its basic principle 
science of grammar does i 


a scientific stamp 
re concerned. The 
, however, attempt 


I Rr ¥ET^’. I — Mahabh3§ya, yol. I, p. 115. 

® I— Mahabhasya, ibid, p. 219. 
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,TiT, 


words 


expressions for use, but 


them in the very forms in which they are 


popularly used 


Secondly 


5 


most impor 


factor in the 


grammar, as a scientific and indis- 


pensable branch of study 




more 


the necessity, 
devising some 


actical means ensuring a successful study of 


the Vedas 
grammar. 


^abdii 


the evolution of 
er governance of 


words, the author of the Mahabhasya 


Kaiyata maintains 


expressed the 


immediate or supreme end of grammar as such, 
and by the expression 

he has shown the indirect purposes that are 
usually served by grammar or ^abdanusasana, 

“ Preservation of the Y^edic 


as he calls it 


text 


’ ^ seems to have been the sole purpose that 
made the study of grammar so useful and indis- 
pensable at the same time. It is, however, 
difficult to say definitely when such a necessity 
was actually felt for the study of grammar. It 
is in all probability in the transitional period ^ 
between the poetical activity of the oldest 


exegesis 


of th 


Samhitas, and the prosaic 
Brahmanas with greater tendency towards class- 
ical forms, that we may try to find out the 


crude 


beginning of grammatical speculations. 


The trend of human thought does not always 


^ — Mahabhasya, p. 1. 



Systems of Skt. Grammar,, 


Belvalkar, pp. 2-3. 
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flow along the same level. 


but it chang 


course 


time rolls on. 


The 


days of 


beautiful poetry that witnessed the appearance 
of the Samhitas were followed by a period of 
intellectual decadence, if we are allowed to say 
so. To be more clear, the period of outstanding 
originality was followed by one of interpretation 


and elaboration 


The 


ancient seers 


Rsis 


are said to have been born with such a spiritual 


as to possess all knowledge intuit 
possibly through their medium 


the 


sacred hymns 


The etymological 


meaning of the term “ ^ corroborates this 

view. Next to these Rsis came a comparatively 
inferior class of seers, better known as “Srutarsi” 
who were not gifted with intuitive knowledge 


birth, but rose to the eminence 
bv receiving instructions on the 


of ‘ seer-ship ’ by receiving instruc 
Vedas from their teachers. These 




of compassion 


the people of futuri 
their shorter span of 


3S,® out 
genera- 


dwarfishness 


said to have 


composed the Vedahgas with the avowed inten- 
tion of making the Vedic study less arduous. 
There is reason to believe that the exact 
meaning of the oldest hymns had already begun 


to be forgotten in the second stage spoken of 
above ; and it was undoubtedly to preserve the 


^ — Nirukta. 

^ Nirukta, p. 143 

(Bom, ed.) 
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Samhita texts intact and to save them from 
misinterpretation tliat particular attention was 
directed towards grammar and the Nirukta. 


Yaska 


admits that the study 


the 


Nirukta derives its importance from the fact 
that the meaning of the Yedic texts are not 


otherwise comprehensible 
fact, the Vedic hymns 


As a matter of 
had ceased to be 


gible to a great extent even at so early 


period, and, what 


still 


more surprising, 


some teachers of respectable antiquity even 
pronounced in clear terms their verdict 


terms 


their 


verdict 


about the meaninglessness of the hymns. An 
ancient teacher like Yaska has recorded the 


contention of 


Kautsa 


against the Vedas. 


The hymns, he contends, are meaningless and 
as such not worthy of commanding respect. 


When 


an 


acknowledged teacher of such 


remote antiquity 


could 


have 


ustworthiness of the Vedas 


assailed the 
Dunds, hardly 


to 


justifiable, it is not at all surprising that later 
teachers belonging to the atheist school of 
Sugata and Carvaka would come forward to 
demolish the glorious edifice of the Vedas. In 
the face of such undignified attack threatening 
to undermine the very basis of religion, the 
Mimarnsakas were confronted with a problem 
of great seriousness; they consequently tried 


1 57 — Nirukta, p. 110. 

^ Jpwr:— Nirukta, 

P- 115- 

9 , 
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their level best to set aside all antagonistic views 
regarding the eternality and the trustworthiness 
of the Vedas. Both NairuJdas and Vaiydkaranas 
seriously engaged themselves in the arduous 
task of preserving the Vedic texts intact by 
advocating the eternality of Sahda, on the one 
hand, and by analysing the entire structure of 
the Vedic words, on the other. The etymologists 
sought to bring out the meaning by suggesting 


derivation of 


ds 


while the grammarians 


upon themselves the task 


Vedic forms by 


these 


methods, supplementing each other, proved to b 
of much importance in preserving the sacred 
texts in their pristine glory. Patanjali seems 
to have been conscious of this paramount 
function of grammar, as is clear from his state- 


ment ‘ In the estima- 

tion of Patanjali grammar is pre-eminently the 

of all Veddngas; its greatness is 


greatest 


obviously due to the fact that grammar is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the Vedic hymns. 


The epithet 


Si 


Vedandm 


Vedam” as applied 


to grammar by the seers of the Upanisads, 
is really suggestive of the importance and dig- 
nity in which Vyaharana was held in those days. 
In the third place, the growing popularity of 


different forms of Prakrta served almost like an 
incentive to the rise of so many systems of 
grammar in Sanskrit. Sanskrit, even when it was 
a spoken tongue, had been confined to the area 
of the cultured community. The Vistas or the 
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Sanskrit-speaking people had, however, to come 
frequently in touch with the untutored masses, 
and this was calculated to destroy the purity of 
the “ Divine tongue ” to a certain extent. As 
a result of this intercourse, manv Prakrta forms 
crept into Sanskrit and became almost natura- 
lised in course of time. That Sanskrit had 
suffered mutilation and distortion of forms at the 


hands of those w^ho failed to pronounce the correct 
Sanskrit words, either on account of wrong 
imitation or their natural inaptitude, is testified 
by the so-called Apcibhramms which 


represent Sanskrit only in a distorted form. 
The space at our disposal will not, 
however, permit us to discuss the much 
vexed question as to whether Prakrta- 
Apahhramsas are directly descended from 
Sanskrit under circumstances stated above, or 
originated from an altogether different source. We 
only repeat what we have pointed out elsewhere 
that the Hindu grammarians, because of 
their unbounded regard for Sanskrit as the 
most original of all tongues, or for the striking 
similarity of the so-called forms of 

Prakrta with Sanskrit, held Prakrta to be an 



Sanskrit and Prakrta as two sister tongues, 
descended from a common source, is a 


view that is little favoured by the Hindu 


grammarians. As the number of Sanskrit- 



Prakrta dialects, on the other hand, began to 
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obtain greater popularity till they spread all 
over the country, the orthodox Hindu teachers 
were almost compelled to notice the linguistic 
peculiarities of Sanskrit and draw hard and fast 
rules regulating them, their sole motive 
being the preservation of their tradi- 
tionally sacred tongue from corruption. The 
expression as significantly used 

by Patanjali instead of the more popular term 

serves to indicate that the main function 
of grammar is as much to support the correct 
forms in conformity with the fixed rules, as to 
show indirectly how words of pure Sanskrit origin 
differ from Apabhramsas which represent the 
linguistic corruption caused by wrong imitation 
and inability to pronounce the correct Sanskrit 
words. In the Mahabhasya we find it explicitly 
stated that * governance of the correct words ’ ^ 
forms the main function of grammar, and by 
the discrimination of correct forms as gauh, 
the corrupt ones as gdvl, gonl, gotdt 
etc,, are indirectly pointed out.^ Sanskrit 
grammar thus draws a line of demarcation 
between the correct and corrupt forms, the 
former being conformable to the rules laid down 
in grammar, and the latter lying entirely outside 
the scope of Sanskrit grammar. The spread of 

3 popu- 
given a 

^ 3lT^, etc., Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 104. 

* i— .Yol. I, p. 5. 


Huddhism, as it was accompanied by t] 
larity of Prakrta, is supposed to have 
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stronger impetus to an intensive study of 
Sanskrit grammar. It must be, however, 
remembered that the Hindu grammarians, in 


spite of all their attempts, as is evinced in their 
formulation of rules, could not entirely evade 
the possibility of their sacred tongue being 
mixed up, though to a small extent, with the 
corrupt Apabhrcmsas. Kumarila speaks of 
the naturalisation of certain Hravidian forms 
into Sanskrit. 


Thus, there grew up different systems of 
grammar in Sanskrit ; commentators after 
commentators came to elaborate and supplement 
them in the light of new facts. At this stage 
of our knowdedge, we cannot exactly determine 
the number of grammatical systems that once 
existed in ancient India. We generally hear 

O */ 



renowned Sahdilca or grammarian.’ The 
Astadhyayl mentions the names of many 
grammarians whose works have, unfortunately, 
not come down to us. In the Mahabhasya 
mention is made of two eminent grammarians, 
namely, Vyadi and Yajapyayana, the former 
is supposed to have written a huge treatise on 
grammar called Samgraha, w’-hich is so authorita- 
tively spoken of by Patanjali.- Yaska has 


i 






55 


Vfifl l—Vol. I 


9 
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recorded a controversv between two sframma- 

^ o 

rians — Sakatayana and Gargya — each of whom 
had undoubtedly a system of grammar to his 
credit. The old treatises on grammar are almost 
irrecoverably lost ; but those that remain are 
sufficient to constitute a vast literature of which 
there is no parallel in any language of the world. 
In no other land except India was the science 
of grammar studied with so much zeal and 
deliberation. 

This is, in short, the history of the evolution 
of Sanskrit grammar. It is, however, difficult 
to ascertain the period to which the real founda- 
tion of the science of grammar might be traced. 
The analytical method upon which is based the 
fundamental principle of Vyalcararia is first 
seen, though in a crude form, in the Vada- 
FdUia arrangement of the Samhita texts, which 
is popularly attributed to the authorship of 
Sakalya. It is in this method of decomposition 
that we meet with the beginning of disjoining 
Sandhi and Samdsa, and the addition of 
Upasarga with the verbal forms. While the 
Fada-Tatha order thus represents the first 
step towards grammar, the elaborate phono- 
logical speculations of the Pratisakhyas may be 
said to have shown grammar in the making. 
Some problems of real grammatical interest are 
also to be found in the Pratisakhyas. The oldest 
specimens, however, of the Pratisakhyas, which 
are so akin to grammar, are not accessible, and 
most of the extant treatises are of comparatively 
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modern origin, some of them being even posterior 
to Panini. There is ample evidence to indicate 
that different schools of grammar had already 
been in existence when Yaska wrote his famous 
commentary on the Nighantu. That Yaska was 

preceded by a good many grammarians is clear 
from his statement ’ and the 

grammatical controversy he has referred to. 
Yaska made ample use of these earlier systems 

of grammar current in his time. The definition 
of Sandhi, tj?;: 

quoted by 

Yaska, and incorporated into his j4.stadhyU-yi by 
Panini, is supposed to have been taken from 
some older systems of grammar. Moreover, 
Yaska’s fourfold classification of Fadas as noun, 
verb, preposition and particle, also seems to be 
a reproduction from a certain grammar which 
has not left any trace behind. The use of such 
technical terms as etc., does not really 

indicate originality on the part of Yaska, 
but what is plausible is that they were 
undoubtedly borrowed from some earlier systems 
of grammar no longer extant. The loss 
sustained by grammatical literature is enormous ; 
we find numerous references to several srram- 
marians both in Yaska’s Nirukta and Panini’s 
Asfadhymjl, but it is regrettable that very little 
of their works has come down to us. Just as 


* 5? — Nirukta, p. 99, 

' Pan., I. iv. 109, 
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among the huge Nirukta literature, the work 
of Yaska only is available in a complete form, 
even so it is the Astadhyayl of Paiiini alone 
that has fortunately survived the numerous 
systems of grammar, such as those of Sakalya, 
Sakatayana, Gargya, Galava, Senaka, Sphotayana, 
Bharadvaja, Apisali, Rasakrtsna, Vyadi, and 
Vajapyayana. 

The identity of the first grammarian is also a 
difficult point of enquiry in the history of gram- 
matical speculations. Having discussed the 
circumstances that paved the path for the 
evolution of such a scientific branch of study as 
grammar, we now turn our attention, though 
without any avail, to the question of determining 
the first author of a system of grammar. The 
peculiarities of language, specially when the 
older forms became obsolete and were con- 
sequently replaced by new words of spontaneous 
growth, provided the basis upon which was built 
the scientific structure of grammar. There are 
certain fixed laws underlying the use of words ; 
they are more or less natural and simple. But 
the real difficulty comes when we proceed to 
determine that clever being who first assimilated 
such principles and developed them into a 
system of grammar. The Taittirlya Samhita ^ 
contains a narration according to which Indra 
may be styled the first grammarian. In an 


ssniJcn i — T ait. Saip. , yi. 4. 7. 
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age vvlieii speech was undivided into its compo- 
nent elements, it w'-as India who is said to 
have divided speech, and thenceforward it is 
known as ^lirlT or analysed speech. This 

view, though apparently incredulous, 

is strengthened by the evidence of the Maha- 
bhasya ^ where a tradition is recorded to the 
effect that Indra made a thorough study of words 
under the tutorship of Brhaspati — the divine 
teacher. Turther, the name of Indra may 
be traced in the list of eight Sabdikas or 
grammarians. But we do not know whether 
it would be a truism or a positive mistake to 
ascribe the authorship of the so-called Aindra 
grammar to Indra as a divine personage. There 
is, however, no wonder that the conception 
of a grammar had first originated with a 
respectable divine being, because Panini is also 
said to have received the first 14 Sutras from 
the lord Siva and these rules are consequently 
known as Mdhesmra Sutra'’ Nandlkesvara^ 
in his Kasika has shown how on the pretext of 
beatins drum the lord Siva revealed the funda- 
mental principles of grammar. Similarly, 
Sarvavarman, the author of the Kdtantra Sutras, 
is said to have received the nucleus of his 
grammar from Karttikeya and hence the system 

I — Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 5. 

8 
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is popularly known as Kumara VyaJcarana,^^ ^ 
Whatever value we may attach to these narra- 
tives and traditions, there is every reason to 
suppose that long before the grammarians of the 
Alexandrine period, the Hindu teachers had 
developed different schools of grammar and 
succeeded in giving them a highly scientific 
character. 


Before concluding this topic we need only 
make a passing reference to what has been said 
by Bhartrhari in regard to the origin and 
importance of grammar. Following in the wake 
of Patanjali, the author of the Vakyapadlya ^ 


describes 


grammar 


as the foremost of all 


Vedmgas and as a direct auxiliary to the Vedic 
studies, supporting as it does the correctness of 


the Vedic forms. 


He is loud in eulogising the 


importance of grammar, for he boldly asserts 
that it is impossible to comprehend the meaning 
of words without an adequate knowledge of 
grammar. He maintains grammar to be the 


most sacred of all branches of learning and calls 
it ^ AdMvidya^ and sometimes AjihbJia 
mjapdddhati*^ As an exponent of the doctrine 
of ^ Sphota, Bhartrhari looks upon grammar 
from a different standpoint, raising grammar to 
the dignity of Agama and Smrti, for he is 


II 

1^: II 

yakyapadiya, I, Ear. 11. 
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even prepared to maintain that the study 
of grammar ultimately leads to salvationU 
Vyakarana-Snirti^ he holds, is a set of rules 
that helps the comprehension of correct words ; 
it seems to be almost without beginning^ 
because such a process as followed by grammar 
appears to have been current from time 
immemorial. 


In my 


“ Linguistic 


Speculations of the 


Hindus” I tried to show on the basis of some 
passages from the Kg Veda and Brahmaiias that 
speculations on language and grammar had their 


origin 


in India in a very remote 


age. 


The 


Samhita literature represents, of course, the crude 
beginniug of grammatical speculations, and there 
is consequently absence of systematisation and 


elaboration. 


It is 


interesting 


to see that 


the scientific accuracy of these speculations is 
almost unquestionable. The earliest reference 
to grammatical speculations, we may venture 
to add on the authority of Patanjali and Sayana, 
is to be found in the etc., which 


— Vakyapadlya, I, Kar. 13. 
“ — Vakyapadlya, I, Kar. 14 & 22. 

® w fh‘.” i 

<Sf 

— Vakyapadlya, I, Kar, 29 and 
SIT^ ^ fcT 4 I 

— Vakyapadlya, I, Kar. 43. 

I — Rg Veda, 4. 58, 3. 
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admits of double interpretations — sacrificial and 
grammatical. The bull spoken of here represents 


amraar and is said to be 


being characterised by sound. Its four horns stand 
for four component parts of speech 

; three feet for three tenses (present, 
past and future); and two heads and seven hands 
symbolise respectively two kinds of Padas 
and ) or and and seven case- 

endings. Another as we have already 

pointed out, speaks of four different forms of 
speech {Bara, Basyantl, Madhyama and Vaikhari) 
and lays down that it is the fourth form of 
speech that is current among men. The ancient 
term denoting a grammarian seems to have been 
^T7T2Tl3Tf%cr ” meaning ‘ one who knows the 
connection of words, viz., combination of stems 

and sulOSixes an 
Bk that Vak ^ or 


ii 


mg 


on the Bk 


explai 


1 it is emphatically stated in a 
speech reveals herself entirely 
of speech.’ While comment- 

etc., Patanjali 
as an allusion 





to grammatical case-endings 


which are seven 


in number. There are many passages in 


the Samhitas 


Til 


hich have thus either direct 


indirect bearing upon grammar— a fact which 


Bharnrhari also speaks of ^alda or. more properly,^ Sahda- 
Brahman, as a Bull representing the Supreme Deity — ‘ 

— Vakyapadiya, I. 132- 

® ^ eaicfi f Veda, X. 71. 4. 

» Rg Veda VIII. 69. 13. 
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proves beyond doubt that Indian speculations 
on grammar are decidedly the oldest of their 
kinds. In the Tait. Samhita, as we h ave already 
shown, Wdh is said to have been originally 
undivided into parts, and that it was Indra who 

analysed speech in response to an appeal made 
by gods. 

Then, we turn to the Brahmana literature. 
Here we find the real beginning of grammar. 
The etymological explanations of words, 
such as, fTf 5^ and so on, 

showing us at once the derivative meanings 
as well as the method of analysing words 
into their parts, bring us face to face with 
grammar in its growth. The Nairuktas 

or etymologists adopted this method of 

« 0 

explaining words and have quoted largely 
from the Brahmanas. The term yydkdf'andt 
meaning as it does the ‘ science which dissolves 
words into elements ’ (stems and suffixes) and 
thereby brings out their exact meanings, 
is in itself an indication that grammar and 
etymology are intimately connected with each 
other. It is obviously for their mutual depen- 
dence that Yaska has expressly stated that the 
science of etymology (Nirukta), though it has 
its independent character as well, may be viewed 
as a complement to grammar. The difference 
between the Saihhitas and the Brahmanas is not, 
far from speaking of their subject-matter, one 
of melodious poetry and monotonous prose, but 
a careful study will reveal that there is distinct 
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difference 


the transitional 


period of this literary activity we find, as we 
have already shown, that the older Vedic forms 


almost disappeared and 
ssions with greater tendei 


words and 


coming 


That the 


Hrahmana literature made some progress in 
grammatical speculations is quite evident from 
the fact that there occur here and there such 


grammatical terms as Vacana (number), Vi~ 
hhakti (case-endings), DliMu (root) and so on. 
Of the Brahmanas the Gropatha deserves special 
mention, since it contains in a passage ^ almost 
all the popular technical terms of Sanskrit 
srrammar. In its enumeration of different 

W 

branches of learning the Ohandogya Upani- 
sad makes mention of such a branch of 
study as which is explained 

by Sankara as referring to the science of 
grammar. The epithet “ the Veda of the Vedas,” 
as applied to grammar, serves to indicate the 
indispensable character of grammar for an un- 
derstanding of the Vedic texts. That is why 
grammar is compared to the face of the Vedas. 
Patanjali also observes that grammar is pre- 
eminently the greatest of all Vedmgas. 

Even in so remote a period as that of the 
Brahmanas, necessity was already felt to devise 


; ? 
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practical means for the preservation of the older 
texts and the natural outcome was the evolution 
of the P'edahgas. Of these Vedangas, Siksa, 
and NiruMa are more or less related to 


grammar 


The 


Sikms or treatises 


phonetics deal with letters (vowels 


on 

and 


consonants), accents {TJdattu, AnudUta and 


Svarita), different 


organs 


of pronunciation, 


Sandhi or euphonic combination and so on. We 
do not, however, fail to see that the “ 
though their main importance lies in the 





5 


cor- 


rect recitation of the Vedic hymns, deal with 


the phonological side of grammar. That gram- 
lar has connection with accents is clearly- 
shown by the fact that the so-called Samdsas, so 
far as the Samhitas are concerned, had to he 
determined by different modulations of accents. 
Here again we first meet 
the combination of letters with one another in 


with " Sandhi*' ie., 


accordance with certain euphonic principles. The 
arrangement of words, as shown in the '^Pada- 


pdtha 


35 


serves to evince an attempt not only 


at disjoining the so-called “ Sandhis** but clearly 
indicates how the grammatical method of 
analysis had already been in operation. Early 
treatises on phonetics are almost irrecoverably 
lost. The Pada-pdtha texts which are popularly 
attributed to Sakalya only seem to have been 
well preserved. 

Early Sanskrit literature had to suffer enor- 
mous loss ; and nowhere such loss is more re- 
markable as in the case of the Pratisakhyas and the 
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Niruktas. We have got no oldest specimen of 
these classes of literature indicating the historical 
and continuous development of so ancient but 
extensive a literature ; and what have prac- 
tically survived seem to have a comparatively 
modern origin. The Pratisakhyas, even in their 
present forms, are suf6.cient evidence that the 
study of grammar as a science had already been 
taken up with all earnestness. “ If the nature 
and contents of our existing Pratisakhya 
literature,” says Dr. Belvalkar, “can safely be 
made the basis of any inference, we may sup- 
pose that these earlier treatises (1) classified the 
Vedic texts into the four forms of speech known 
to Yaska ; (2) framed and carefully defined some 
of the primitive Saipjnas or technical terms ; 
and (3) possibly also made some more or less 
crude attempts to reduce the words to their 
elements and explain the mode of their gram- 
matical formation.” 

We have already referred to the fact that 
Yaska, who flourished at a date not later than 
700 B. 0., had a good many predecessors — both 
etymologists and grammarians ; and his work is 
not the first of its kind. The list of etymo- 
logists and grammarians, as mentioned by 
Yaska, gives unmistakable proof that Yaska 
had already found in existence different schools 
of the Nirukta and grammar. We are naturally 
inclined to think that the speculations on gram- 
mar which had had their crude beginning in the 
Brahma^a literature had gradually obtained 
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wider scope and scientific character and 
finally developed into regular systems long 
before Yaska. That plagiarism as a literary 
theft was unknown in ancient India is borne 
testimony to by the fact that a teacher, when- 
ever he happened to cite anything in support 
of his particular view, either from his prede- 
cessors or contemporary authors, was not at 
all slow to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
them by mentioning their names. This 
practice has been of considerable help to 
us, as it enables us to trace the names of 
those teachers whose names, like their works, 
would have been otherwise undiscoverable. In 
the Pratisakhyas mention is made of a good many 
teachers some of whom were undoubtedly 
grammarians. In the Taittiriya, for instance, 
are mentioned some twenty teachers, but 
we fail to trace there the name of any reputed 
grammarian. Among the host of teachers men- 
tioned by Yaska, there are four, namely, 
^akatayana, Gargya, Galava, and ^akalya who 
are credited with having founded their respec- 
tive schools of grammar and their works seem 
to have been existing even in the days of 
Paiiini. Yaska has recorded a controversy 
which had ensued between ^akatayana on the 
one hand and Gargya and the grammarians on 
the other, with regard to the reducibility of words 
to roots. Sakatayana seems to have been one 
of the oldest grammarians, and some of his 
views (as his work is no longer available) might 

4 
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4 

be collected from the works of later authors. 
Mention is made of Sakatayana in the Atharva- 
Pratisakhya in connection with combination, 
division, and disjunction of words. Yaska has 
thrice referred to Sakatayana and has probably 
given his doctrines verbatim thus: — (1) * All 
words are derivable from roots’; (2) 'Prepositions 
have no significance by themselves apart from 
nouns and verbs to which they are prefixed 
(3) his fanciful derivation of the word " Satya ” 
from two different roots (as, in). 

Though our knowledge of ancient gram- 


marians is nothing but scanty and meagre, it is 
admitted without contention that speculations on 
grammar had already taken a definite form long 
before the Christian era. The few observations, 
as mentioned above, will serve to show the extent 
of scientifi caccuracy exhibited by the Indian 
grammarians. Yaska had undoubtedly many 
treatises on grammar and etymology before him 
and he made ample use of them. The theory 
enunciated by Sakatayana as to the reducibility 
of all words to roots was accepted by Yaska with 
all earnestness ; he followed it as a basic principle 
in all his etymological explanations. He classified 
speech into four forms, namely, noun, verb, 
preposition, and indeclinable, giving their exact 


made 


of them 


gnificance 


This four-fold classification of 


words seems to have been taken by Y^ska from 
some earlier works on grammar. He not only 
distinguishes nouns from verbs with their 
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seems to have known even the formation of 
verbal nouns [krdanta) . In his discourse as to 
the priority of combination (Saiphita), be has 

given a definition of Sandhi ' 

’ which was probably incorporated into 

his Astddhydvl by Panini in a later period. The 


The 


marked forms of the language, namely 


Qhandas and Bhdsa (current 


peech) were 


known to him, as he has sometimes derived 


Vedic 


om 


and 


Icmkika ’ (spoken 
He has also taken 


tongue) 


dialectical varieties of Sanskrit as they existed 
in different parts of India, where Sanskrit had 
been then a spoken language. 

Among the ancient grammarians, Vyadi and 
Vajapyayana appear to be somewhat prominent, 
specially as the exponents of two popular 
doctrines of grammar. 

Vyadi and Vajapyayana are said to have 
been reputed grammarians. The former is well- 
known as the author of a huge work on gram- 


mar called 
to this wo: 


Sarngraha 


huge work on gram- 
Patanjali has referred 
itative one, while dis- 


cussing the eternality of Sabda. Mention 
made of Vyadi in the Vdrttika as one 
' substance as the meaning of a' 


holding 


This is, in 
The name 


what 


know about Vya^i 


of 


Vajapyayana also occurs in 


the 


Varttika 


In 


conjunction with 


the 


Mlmamsaka point of view, Vajapyayana holds 
that all words are expressive of 'class’ 
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author 


Next we pass on to Panini, the popular 

Astadhyayl. As the founder of a 


the 


scientific system of grammar which has survived 
the destroying hands of time, Panini is regarded 


as the highest authority on grammar, 
is mentioned as one of the reputed 


Panini 

eight 


grammarians 


His work is often alluded to as 


a great system ^ 


and sometimes as “ V yakar ana- fti . ^ He was 
not a pioneer in his attempt, but had the advan- 


tage 


of consulting many 


earlier treatises on 
grammar before he could develop such a system 
which bears the stamp of scientific perfection in 
so remarkable a way. With him closes a period 
of Sanskrit literature which represents the 
beginning of the classical period. His aphorisms 
have a history behind them and presuppose a 


vast 


literature. 


Prof. 


Goidstiicker in his 


‘ Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature ’ 
has dealt with the question of pre-Paninian 


literature and has discussed at 


length Panini’s 


scope of knowledge ; but my views differ from 
those of the learned professor in some points. 
The object kept in view in writing these pages is 
to show in broad outlines the philosophy of 
Sanskrit grammar and not to attempt a 
historical study of grammatical literature. 
Prof. Belvalkar’s learned work ‘ Systems of 


^ Parasara-Upapurana. 

“ w l Vakjapadiya and 

qiPa%: wr<i: 1 

SastradiplkS. 
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gives a historical survey 


Grammar/ however, 
of different systems of Sanskrit grammar, and 
is a valuable contribution to our know- 


ledge 


t • 


Thoug 


P 


in the same lin 


had many predecessor 
s his “ Astadhyayl ” alon 


that has survived as a great 
domain of Sanskrit literature, 
ancient Indian history, Panini 


landmark in the 
To a student of 


Astadhy 




has 


got 


its historical importance too. Thus, 


judged from both grammatical 


historical 


standpoints, Panini’s work is a very valuable 

culture. Many other works on 


record of Indian cr 
grammar following 


pre 


came 




which 


without 


grammar founded 


a parallel. The system of 
by Panini was studied with uncommon zeal, as 
a Vedmga, by so reputed scholars as Katyayana 
and Patahjali. Attempts were also made from 
time to time to elaborate and supplement it in 
such a way as to make it a complete whole. 
Katyayana to whom is attributed the authorship 
of the ‘ Vaidtikas’ tried his best to supplement 
the work of Panini, having paid keen attention 
to the new stock of forms that gradually 
obtained currency in the course of linguistic 
development. Then came Patahjali with his 
wonderful genius and unparalleled erudition and 
wrote his famous commentary 



sya. 


J 


which is 


still 


regarded as 


the highest 


authority on all problems of grammar. He 
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may be said to have changed the angle of vision. 
He proceeded on a new line with the consequence 


that 


grammar 


received a far more scientific 


treatment in his hands and ultimately came 
to be regarded as a particular system of philo- 
sophy. He approached grammar from a logical 
standpoint always trying to find out the prin- 
ciples underlying the aphorisms of Panini and 
Katyayana. There is indication in the first 
‘ Ahnika ’ of the Mahabhasya that grammar 
was not only a heterogeneous combination of 
Sutras with Patanjali, but it was treated by 


him as a regular science. 

Though virtually a commentary, the Maha- 
bhasya has its originality both in method 
and exposition ; it brings the system of Panini 
to perfection and provides a vast field of study. 
Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali are popularly 
known as the “ Triad of grammarians ” and the 
system as “ Trimtmi Vyakarana ” ( 1^^!% 

Next came Bhartrhari, the author 
of the “ Vakyapadlya, ” who seems to have made 
a masterly study of the Mahabhasya ” which 
fitted him to write his famous work dealing 


mainly with the philosophical aspects of 


gram- 


mar. . It was, therefore, finally in the hands of 


Bhartrhari that the philosophical character of 
grammar became more and more conspicuous 



distinct system of philosophy. 


To give a consistent history of grammatical 


speculations and the huge literature that evolved 
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out of them lies almost beyond the compass of 
this work. What we have tried to show in the 
foregoing pages is to point out that the specu- 
lations on grammar which had had their crude 

in the Brahmaiias and subsequent 


beginning 


through 


different 


stages 


literature had to pass 

of perfection before they could develop into 
regular systems 


in the hands of Sakatayana, 
^akalya, and others. 

The indispensable character of grammar for 
understanding the Vedic texts was a matter of so 
great concern that grammar came to be regard- 


the greatest of all Vedangas 


The 


impor 


.nee ot grammar lies in t 
thorough knowledge of 


3 fact that without 
grammar one cannot 


distinguish correct words from incorrect ones 


(as th 


is no difference of meanings) and 


consequently fails 


which is 


attainable by 


of correct 


words. The study of grammar enables 
the other hand, to discriminate the corret 


as opposed to the so-called Apabhremsa.’^ 
Bhartrhari calls grammar “ Smrti ^ which has 
for its subject the knowledge of correct words. 

correct 
current 


One may argue that the knowledge of 
words may be obtained from popular or 
usage and consequently grammar does i 
any useful purpose. Bhartrhari - me 


this 


l — Vakyapadlya, I, 143. 

® ai^Rf infe I--11- 1. 13. 
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argument by holding that grammar derives its 
importance from the fact that it lays down 


principle 


covering 


almost the entire field of 


correct words and has thus become a practical 


standard for distinguishin 


the correct words 


current among the “ Sistas 


For the recognition 


’ ’ from corrupt 
of current words, 


forms. 

we should take recourse to certain principles 
to avoid unwarranted uses 


tified 


; grammar is iden 
made on the autho 


conforming 


handed down to us through generations of 


teachers 


Smrti 


99 1 
5 


as Bhartrhari 


this 


from time immemorial and does not appear to 
have suffered any breach of continuity in the 


of its development 


The 


the 


Vakyapadlya is not content with this statement 
only but goes further and maintains that the 
study of grammar leads ultimately to 


salvation. 


How final emancipation is obtained from a study 
of correct words will be understood only if we, 


like the ancient seers, try to find 


the mysti 


aspect of sound and look upon words as an 


emblem 


All-pervadin 


God 


The 


origin of the doctrine of ‘ world-producin 


Logos 


may be traced to an 


attempt to discover the divine element in words. 
Punyaraja quotes a verse ^ which states that 


1 — Vakya., I. 14. 

^ yakyapadiya, I, p. 8- 
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water is the most sacred thing in the earth ; 
the Y mantras are more sacred than water, 
hut grammar is even superior in sanctity to the 
Vedas, The references given above are intended 
to show the respect that was accorded to gram- 
mar in those days. 


5 




CHAPTER II 


Anubandha an; 



Categ-okt 


Grammar— Name and definifeionB~The Philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar — Anubandhas — Categories of Grammar, 


The earliest name whereby the science of 
grammar was designated is possibly 
' the Veda of the Vedas/ as is to be found in 
the long list of Sastras enumerated in the 
TJpanisads. The popular term ‘ Vyakarana ’ 
appears to be an old one ; it points at once to the 
analytical process ( ) by which words 

are dissolved into bases and sufdxes. The 
expression like ssTTliriT meaning ‘ divided 
speech ’ is also to be met with in the 
Vedic literature. Both the terms and 

occur in the Nirukta. Grammar is 


also called and the grammarians are 

popularly known as and sometimes as 

‘ i.e., one who knows the combination 

of speech. Patahjali has used the expression 

instead of at the very begin- 

ning of his work, his object obviously being to 
point out that the first and foremost function 


grammar is to show 
the rules of grammar 


aow by their conformity 
correct words are dis- 
it ones. He derives the 

term as ‘ 

and speaks of both words and rules as 


guished 
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what constitute 


grammar 


that supports the 


He holds further that the knowledo’e of words 


does not really follow 


om the rules alone 


but from 


interpretation of those rules 


showing both examples and counter-examples. 
Of the six Angas, Patahjali maintains, grammar 
is decidedly the greatest, as it directly helps 


is decidedly the greatest, as it directly helps 
the study of the Vedas. Hurga holds that 
grammar consists of rules and primarily deals 
with the physical structure of words, whereas 
the s cience of etymology lays greater stress on 
the psychological aspect, viz., significance. 


Grammar seems 
authority, for B; 


attained to scriptural 
and others are often 


found to ascribe such epithets to grammar, as 

and There is a special 

section on grammar in the Purva-Mimamsa 
system where grammar has been referred to as 


a branch of 


Smrti 


having 


bearing 


upon 


Dharma. The way in which grarnmar comes 
in close touch with Dharma may be shewn by 

the fact that grammar, as a science, deals with 
the correct forms of words, the proper knowledge 
of which is necessary for the attainment 
of religious merits. Though the correct Sanskrit 
forms, says Patahjali, as well as the corrupt 
words are equally expressive of sense, it is only 
the use of correct ones that is attended with 


religious felicity. Moreover, grammar is the 
only instrument whereby correct words are 
distinguished from corrupt forms, and the 
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of words are ascertained 


The 


meanings 

importance and usefulness of grammar for a 
thorough knowledge of the Vedic texts cannot, 
therefore, he over-estimated. 

It will he a mistake to suppose that 
Sanskrit grammar, as defined above, is nothing 
hut a number of rules that attempt to explain 
the formation and analysis of words in a man- 
ner that has nothing to do with principles as such. 
Words are so numerous and so diversified in 
forms, that the grammarians had had to face 


a great difficulty in making a thorough study 


of words. Scholars of the reputation of Patanjali 
and Durga failed to take notice of the entire 
field of words ^ which, as we find, is alu'^ays being 
enlarged with the advancement of knowledge. 
But credit to the vigorous attempts of the Indian 
grammarians who succeeded conspicuously in 
their study of words and placed the grammatical 


purely scientific basis 


It is really striking to 


see how the 


gram 


marians could systematise their studies of 
words in spite of such varieties of forms. Great 
as the task was, the grammarians proved equal, 
as they adopted the scientific method and 


framed the rules on the principle 


of gene- 
ralisation and particularisation, taking notice 


of all possible forms. 


Still greater 


was the 


difficulty 


m 


determining 


the radical and 
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inflexional elements in words. Analysers of 
speech as they were, the grammarians had to 
reach the last stage of linguistic analysis, and this, 
as we know, was practicable by the application 
of the principle of or the method 

of agreement and difference. The conclusion 
to which we are naturally led is that Sanskrit 
grammar was not busy with isolated words 
but was based on principles. An attempt may 
be made here to show that the study of grammar 
is not a mechanical way of mastering the 
conjugation and declension of certain forms and 
that grammar does not give a cumbrous process 
of fanciful derivations. Grammar, like all phi- 
losophical systems, has its own categories and 
logic and is ultimately based on the principles 
that are strictly philosophical. The study of 
grammar on a philosophical line received its 
inception at the hands of Patanjali who, in his 
elaborate commentary known as the Maha- 
bhasya, has dealt with the grammatical problems 
from a different standpoint and has practically 
given them a philosophical character. The work 
of Panini has been treated by Madhavacaryya 
as a system of philosophy.^ Grammar was no 
longer looked upon as an artifice but as embody- 
ing the principles of spontaneous growth. 
Bhartrhari seems to have made a careful study 
of the Mahabhasya ; this had not only widened 
his scope of knowledge but befitted him to 
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explain the principles of grammar from a purely 
philosophical stand-point. With 


him grammar 


was a 


regular 


system of philosophy and he 
treated it as such. What Patahjali and Bhartrhari 

have done for grammar is really wonderful ; 
they would always deserve our admiration as 

of an interesting branch of 


the 


founder 


grammar. 


Their 


thought 


IS none 


study as the ‘ Philosophy of 

conspicuous contribution towards the building 
up of this new school of 

the less important and valuable than what 
Plato and Aristotle have actually done for 
philosophy proper. Thanks to the labours of 
these grammarians, we can boast of this 
peculiar system of philosophy to the rest 


of the world. 
Having 


taken a brief survey about the 


origin 


of grammatical 


ipeculations 


and 


the subsequent periods in which those spe- 
culations had been systematised by the ancient 
grammarians in a scientific way, we now 


Patanjali and Bhartrhari 
mar may be studied as 


the line of thought 


Sanskrit 




a regular 


system of 

philosophy. There was a time when the 
authoritativeness of grammar reached such a 


height as to deserve such epithets as and 

and the author of the ‘ Sarvadarsana- 

samgraha found in the Paniniyan system of 

* 

grammar certain characteristics which induced 
him to treat it, as if it were a regular system 
of philosophy. Now, as a system of philosophy, 
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grammar 


must have its Amihandhas, cate- 


gories 

with, 

and 


and principles. Grammar, to 


begin 


IS 

their 


mainly connected with Sahdas 
corresponding significance, and 
is, therefore, popularly called Sahda-sastra. 
The relation, again, in which words stand to 
the world of objects is one of Vdcya-Vacaka 
(connoter and connoted), and there are as 
many words as there are objects to be named. 
Thus, we see that the scope of covers 

almost the entire sphere of thought. It^ is 


said that the entire world of objects resides 
in words in a subtle form and the so-called 
Vdcya and Vdoaka are not really different 

thing. 

whatsoever is ever 

ds, and the 
to be bound 


but essentially one and the same 


cognition ^ 


Further, no 
possible without the use of 


descriptions 


up 


Every system of Hindu philosophy 


own Anuhandhas. Grammar, when viewed as 
a system of thought, may be shewn to have its 


particular Anubandhas 


(1) Grammar has ^abda 


as its subject ; (2) the relation 
with 3abda is that the former a 


stems 


suffixes 




ot grammar 
ilyses 3abda 
irm ), and 


helps the understanding of the significance 


1 WWJtprl l — Vakyapadiya^ 1.119 


and 






J 9 


1. 124. 


® I — KavySdarsa, 1. 3. 


and STTgcf 




■KavySdarsa, 1. 4 
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While explaining the expression as 

an epithet of grammar, Sankara states that gram 

division of words enables us to compre 


mar 

hend 



th 


meaning’s thereof 


As 


regards 


the Prayojana or object, it is definitely stated 
by the expression that is, the first 

and foremost object of grammar is to fo 


mu 


late such principles as would serve to dis- 
tinguish correct forms from incorrect 


ones. 


Kaiyata rightly observes that by the 
expression the author of theMahabha- 


sya 


sets forth 


the immediate object of gram- 


mar and the statement 

enumerates only the indirect purposes that are 
served by the study of 


grammar. 


So far 


as AdhiMri is concerned, it is sufficient to say 
that one desirous of having the knowledge of 
correct words is alone competent to take up the 


study of grammar. 


It is known to all students 


of Hindu philosophy that the Indian teachers 
have, as a rule, discussed the question of 
Anubanclhas in the very beginning of their 
discourses, with the obvious object of inducing 
people to those studies. 


believe 


There are reasons to 


was followed as a traditional 


because Yaska 


in his Nirul 


did 


such Aniibandlias 


Having dealt with the Amihandhas of gram 


mar, Patanjalihas dra 
that the statement o 
no use, as both the 


objects (P 


Vedas and grammar are 


required to be studied without having anj 
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definite object in view. The question^ of 
’Frayojana may arise with regard to other 
branches of studies apart from the Vedas, 
because it is definitely enjoined that the uncondi- 
tional duty on the part of a Brahmin is to 
make a study of the Vedas with the six 


3 


popular 


Angas 


and 

them. 


acquire a 


(grammar, 

thorough 


etymology, 

knowledge 


etc.) 

of 


He 


gives 


us a 


a* 


limpse of the time 


honoured 


custom 


method of teaching in 


regarding 

India. 


the 


ancient 


The Brahmins ” 


are said to have devoted themselves in ancient 


times to the study of grammar just after their 
TJpanayana ceremony was over ; and they 
were allowed to study the Vedas only on their 
attaining a sufficient knowledge of grammar. 
But time has much changed. People now take 
up the study of the Vedas first, as their shorter 
span of existence does not allow them to master 
grammar before attempting such a vast field of 
study. Further, they cannot practically afford 
to devote the greater portion of their life exclu- 
sively to the acquisition of proficiency in 
grammar, since they like to turn out teachers, 
capable of speaking Sanskrit, in course of a short 
duration. This is why they take to the study 
of the Vedas just in the beginning of their 


— Bha9ya Pradipodyota, 
® i 

srs^T =t cfsfT, 

c^ficTT I — Mahabhisya, Vol. I, p, 5. 

6 
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academic career. Grammar is called TJttafa 
Vidya which is capable of being understood to a 
considerable extent by intelligent students, 
engaged in the serious study of the Vedas. 
What Patahjali has observed here is also 
applicable to much recent times. The present- 
day scholars are more or less actuated by the 
desire of securing recognition as Fundits in 
as short a time as possible. With this object in 
view, they engage themselves to the study of 
many Sastras, though superficially, before they 
have obtained sufficient proficiency in grammar 
to qualify them to take up other branches of 
study. The statement of Frayojcma has indeed 
some other reasons. Patanjali has anticipated 
an objection that might be raised against the 
so-called necessity of making a study of grammar. 
We know that words — both Vedic and Laukiha 
— form the subject of grammar. The study of 
grammar as a science, some may argue, is of no 
importance, because the Vedic words might be 
learnt from the Vedas and the correctness of 


Lauhika or current words from popular usages. ^ 
The study of grammar, if pursued for the know- 
ledge of words, is, therefore, nothing but useless. 
Now it is simply to do away with such 


unreasonable 


arguments 


that Panin i wrote 


his famous Astadhyayl clearly 


showing the 


1 — Mahabhaaya, YoL I, p, 5. 
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objects for which grammar should be studied. 
The enunciation of Frayojann — both direct and 
indirect — is, therefore, necessary to show that 

4$ 

the study of grammar is indispensable for the 
knowledge of the Vedic tests and the accurate 
discrimination of correct Sanskrit words. 


The eternalitv of 3abda, as su 
grammarians, furnishes another 


pported by the 


grammarians, furnishes another objection as 
to the usefulness of grammar. As a matter of 
fact, if words are held to be eternal, the science 
of grammar, which teaches the formation and 
analysis of words, should necessarily become 


useless. 


The author 


Varttika 


position by holding that the principles laid down 
in grammar serve to put a stop to certain 


undesirable 


consequences 


One 


may, for 


instance, be led to think that the root 


always retains 


form 


all declensions 


(accordin 




to the wording of the Dhatupatha) 


but grammar in such a 


case brings 


forward 


the 


mfj 


changes 


grammar 
to mdtii 


teaches 


that 


VrddU) 


by suffixes other 


By categories of Sanskrit grammar, we mean 
precisely the fundamental concepts of grammar. 
^abda is pre-eminently the basis on which rests 
the entire structure of grammatical science. 


^ ciff f^m: srran; ? 

“ aiMffTfcT I 

— Vdr., 10, under the rule, Pan., 1. 1- 1. 

s fgrqt | Pisi% ^1¥- 

I — Ihid. 




As 3abda is intimately related to thoughts 
and logic, the extent of Sahda-mstra 
seems to be immensely wide, d^he cate- 
gories of grammar, looked at from a wider 
point of view, comprehend almost all those 

that are enumerated bv the Vaisesikas. Mention 

# • 

is here made, among others, of the following 
grammatical concepts : — (I) Genus and indivi- 
dual (2) Co-inherence 

(inseparable connection), (3) Setii and 
Karana, (4.) Quality ( ), Substance ( ), 

Relation ( ), Parts and the whole ( 

and ), Pralcfti and Vikrti, and Efficiency 

( ). The inclusion of 3akH in the 

grammatical categories marks, however, a 
departure from the Nyaya-Vaisesika stand-points. 

First, both class and individual are taken by 
the grammarians as the significance of all words. 
There is, as we know, a great controversy as to 
whether words denote a class or an individual. 
The two well-known grammarians Vajapytiyana 
and Vyadi held opposite views with regard to this 
problem, the former, like the Mimarnsakas, was 
an exponent of the Class-theory, while the latter 
advocated the Individualistic theory. We have 
elsewhere pointed out that the Naiyayikas seem 
to have brought about a reconciliation between 
these contradictory views by holding that it is 
neither class nor individual alone that is usually 
denoted by words, but an individual qualified 
by the class ( ) is the meaning 

of all words. As to the view of the grammarians, 
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Patanjali is of opinion that both class and 
individual are taken to be the sense of words. 
He particularly observes that Panini had 
the same view before him while framins: the 
rules of grammar. 

It is not only in the Hyaya system of philo- 
sophy that we frequently meet with sucli terms 
as or co-inherenee and or 

cause, but grammar also has these concepts 
and their proper expositions. The term ^TITTSTT- 

means ‘ the state of being substratum 
of two qualities.^ The class of compound known 
as Karmadhdraya is based upon the concep- 
tion of such co-inherence. In an instance like 

both blueness and ‘ the state of being 
lotus’ inhere in a common substratum, i.e., lotus. 

There is an elaborate treatment of both Meki 
and Karana in Sanskrit grammar. The very 
conception of Rdraka is intimately related to 
that of cause ( ). By Eetu is 

meant the material cause. In the grammatical 
conception of Setu^ we should remember, there 
is no room for action. Karana or instrument, 
defined as a ^ cause associated with action ’ 
( ) is intimately related to 

action. There is, however, no essential difference 
between Eetu and Karma, it is only the associa- 
tion with action that makes the difference. 

The question of quality comes invariably in 
connection with the consideration of Visesana. 


fg: I— -Vakyapadiya. 
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Vyanjana, Itaravyavartaha and DJiarma are 
generally the terms whereby gum is 
denoted. The grammatical conception of 
guna or quality is almost the same 
as we find in the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems. 
Patanjali seems to have only reproduced a Sutra 
of the Nyaya philosophy while he enumerates 
gum as sound, touch, form, smell and taste. 
Under the rule 4<.1.44, Patanjali has made 
an attempt to give a clear definition of gum. 
Gum, he holds, ^ is what inheres in substance, 
sometimes liable to destruction, found in 

by action and 

Elsewhere, 
distinguish 
the same 
the same 
hot or cold, 
Eurther, 

he continues that gums are also found to 
be non-differentiating as a man, say 

Pevadatta, retains the same name, no matter 
whether he is a boy, young or old. The 

I And 1 

— Mahabhagya under the rule, Pan,, 4, 144. 

and Mahabhasya under the Vdr. Vol. I, p. 41. 

^ 

I 
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grammatical idea of Fisesana 
is, therefore, essentially the same as that of 
guna. According to the grammarians, words 
like etc., are expressive of both the quality 

qualified. Bhartrhari, while 
speaking of gum, gives much stress ^ on 
the differentiating character as well as on 
the dependent ^ nature of gum . Its 
dependent nature means that we cannot 
conceive of a gum or quality without 
considering at the same time a substance in 
which that particular quality might inhere 

and ) . 

Much has been said with regard to the object 
and quality in Sanskrit grammar, specially in 
the Mababhasya. According to Bhartrhari, 
genus, such as is also included in the 

category of quality. 

A substance is the substratum of qualities 

Patau jali defines substance 
as what does not lose its essence even when 
different qualities come to inhere in it. A fruit, 
for instance, remains the same, when in course 
of time its blueness gives way to redness. 

I — Vakyapadiya, 3, p. 145. 

a ’S’Srwm I Helaraja 1 

® ^ ct? Mababhasya 

under tbe rule, Pan., 5. 1. 119. 


and the object 
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Bhartrhari ^ holds substance to be eternal 
and enumerates soul, object, nature, body and 
the four elements as synonyms of dramja. We 
give below the sum and substance of what 
Helaraja has said in connection with Dravya. 
Dramfa,)iQ maintains, is of two kinds — tran- 
scendental and popular ; it is the latter that are 
comprehended by Vyadi when he says that 
all words signify substance. Brought up in an 
atmosphere of sacred traditions and religious 
culture, the Hindu teachers are generally found 
to have approached all problems from a stand- 
point that is more or less metaphysical. Thus, 
while speaking of so concrete a phenomenon 
as Bravya, they have brought in the subtle 
question regarding the ultimate nature of sub- 
stance, as conceived by different philosophers. 
Brmya^ looked at from the transcendental stand- 
point, is the same as Soul. Those who support 
the non-dualistic view are of opinion that it is the 

4 

all-pervading Soul alone that manifests itself in 
manifold object and appears to be diversified in 

association with different qualities ). The 

\ 

Buddhist philosophers hold that an object ( ) 

having its own identity as its own mark ( ) 
and capable of doing works is known as Dravya. 
The followers of the dualistic view understand 

^ fqqracr; n 

— VSkyapadfya, 3, p. 141. 

q?rkra^ 

1 — Vakyapadiya 3, p. 85. 

“ r^fq'4 qumf^qf ^ l — Under the Kariha, 3, p. 85 
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existence or nature by Bravya. According to the 
view of Carvaka, the four elements, namely, 
earth, water, light and air which, in their parti- 
cular combination produce the body and sense- 
organs, are considered to be Brcwyas. 

Samhandha or relation is of various kinds : — 
it may be one of Vaoya-V acaka, as exists 
betw^een a word and its sense ; or, one represent- 
ing Bhedaka-Bhedya, as is to be found between 
Brakrti and Bratyaya, and ^ as cause and eft'ect 
and so on. Words and meanings are mutually 
both cause and effect, so far as the verbal know^'- 
ledgeis concerned. Having shown that the mean- 
ings of wmrds are either class or individual (ofiflf 
or or, an individual conditioned by the class, 
we now turn to the question as to how a parti- 
cular word always seems to be associated with a 
particular sense. As this question has already 
been dealt wdth, a few words are only needed to 
explain the relation that exists between words 
and their meanings. The reason as to why a 
particular word always implies a particular sense 
points to the existence of certain relation, 
whether conventional ^ or fixed by nature, other- 
wise the word gauh might have signified a 
pot and so on. ihe Mimariisakas and the gram- 
marians held, as we know, this relation to be 


^ 31^; 1 — Vakyapadiya, p, 112. 

2 fg: i— Helaraja. 

i — Vakyapadiya (3), p. 96. 

gsn I — >> » 110- 

7 
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eternal, while the Naiyayikas explained it as 
fixed by God’s will ( ). The question of 

Samhandha occupies a prominent place in Sans- 
krit grammar. In grammar Samhandha is 
generally denoted by which is technically 
called Sesa. Under the rule JPan. 1. 1. 49, 

i • ^ 

Patafijali says that the meanings of are one 
hundred in number. One Sabda is said to be 
related to another when both of them have close 


affinity regarding their places of utterance. 
Besides this, words may have among themselves 


some such relations as proximity, posteriority, 
etc. 

Samamya or inseparable connection is one 


in which a quality stands to the object. In 
carmani dvl 2 nncim hchdi — the relation of skin 
with the leopard is one of Samavaya. 

Avayava and Amy cm or parts and the whole 
form another concept of grammar. The class of 


compound known as JEkadesl 


Sctmasa, the 


« 

Paribhams, such as, Ekaclesavikrtcimcinanyavat, 
Avayava^)rasiddheli samudayaprcisklhirba llyasl, 
and the particular division of Aclhikarana, 
as Aikadesika are instances that prove the 
grammatical conception of Avayava and Avayavi. 
Like the Naiyayikas, the grammarians do not 
take the whole to be a distinct entity from the 
parts of w'hich it is composed, but consider it 
simply as an aggregate of partsd 


^ 1— M. B., 1. 23. 
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The grammarians have taken Frakrti to he 
the final element of words ; it is either Naman or 
Dhdtu. In instances like Yupdya cldni and 
Kundaldya sv.mrmm^ the grammarians take 
both post and earring as modifications of wood 
and gold respectively. ThiiSj Prakrti also 
means the original in relation to T%krii or 

o • 

modification. To the Samkhyaites, Frakrti is 


the primordial 


substance out of wdiich the entire 


universe has evolved. Bhartrhari has also 


started with the doctrine that the whole world 


may be viewed as only YivaHa or modification 
of 3 abda--Brah?nmi. 

In considering the fundamental concepts of 
grammar, we can logically put forward what 
Bhartrhari has said in connection with 
efficiency ^ (3akti) and its different manifestations, 
such as, space, agent, action and time. The 
conception of efficiency comprehends in itself 

the idea of objects ; we cannot, to be more clear, 
conceive of any efficiency without thinking of 
certain objects with which it is naturally asso- 
ciated. We can, for instance, hardly think of the 
power of burning unless we think of fire at the 
same time. Efficiency and the efficient object, 
therefore, seem to be practically inseparable. 
It was on the ground of such inseparable 
connection that the Naiyayikas did not include 


efficiency in their categories, as an entity distinct 


1 — Vakyapadiya, 3. 1., p. 157. 
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from the object. The gramm.arians, however, 
admit that efficiency, though parctically depen- 
dent on the object {drmyaparatantra), has got its 
independent character too. Though inseparably 
connected and entirely identical with objects, effi- 
ciency has its own form {Siddhnsvnbhava)^ since 
all objects are found to exhibit some efficiency 
or energy, as we may call it, when they perform 
some actions. What is true is that such efficiency 
is not directly implied by words which signify 
objects. Patahjali has clearly shown that the 
thing and its quality or efficiency, though related 
inseparably, are different ; as, for instance, in 
using the comparative and superlative forms, such 
as, sweeter and sweetest, we do not apply the 
degree of excellence to the thing itself but to 
its quality, i.e.^ sweetness. 

Both space and time are regarded as Drmya 
by the Naiyayikas, but the grammarians take 
them as efficiency inherent in objects. Space in- 
volves the notions of limit, priority, posteriority/ 
and so forth. Generally, we have the idea of 
space when we say ‘ This is prior to it ; ’ ‘This 
is posterior to it ; ’ ‘ From this place onward,’ 
and so on. In instances like these, we get the 
fifth case-endings denoting AmdM or Apeksa. 
But when the relation between the whole and 
the parts is meant, we have Sasthl, as in Furvam 
Kdyasya (the fore-part of the body). The 
Vaisesika system also mentions space as a 


^ l — Vakyapadiya, 3, p. 159. 
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Bravya^ and takes space as one eternal entity 
without division. The so-called divisions of 
space, as north, west, east, etc., are only conven- 
tional ; they are usually determined by the 
motion of the sun {Adityagatya). 

Next we come to the second manifestation 


of efficiency, i.e,, SadJiana or activity. 
This Sddhana ^ implies that energy or activity 
of a thing whereby actions are performed. 
As an instrument of actions, this Sddhana 
is of great importance, so far as the gram- 
matical conceptions of cases, such as Nomi- 


native, Objective, Instrumental, etc., are 
concerned. The word Sddhana may be 
taken as a synonym of Kdraha^ as both of 
them imply an agent or instrument of action. 
Patahjali has identified Sddhana with the com- 
bination of qualities {Gitnasamiiddyah Sadha- 
nam). What is true of a quality is that it always 
appears as a distinguishing mark of the thing 


wherein it inheres and this is exactly the case 


with efficiency also. Helaraja, therefore, is of 
opinion that the statement Sddhancmi^ vai 


Bramjam of the author of the Mahabhasya 
may be explained as implying the identity of 



identity between the efficiency and the efficient 
thing that Patanjali has sometimes attributed 


^ | — Vakyapadiya,3, 1, p. 17S. 

I — Helaraja under the Kar^ 3, 1, p. 173. 
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SadJianatva to things also. As a solution of 
the question as to why efficiency is considered 
to be Sdclhana or active agent and not things 
themselves possessing such efficiency, Bhartrhari 
continues to say that the whole universe seems to 
have been made up of efficient force (Sakti-Icald) 
which reveals itself in manifold thing. The 
manifold aspect and diversified character of the 
world is due to the corresponding plurality and 
diversity of this efficiency. Pataiijali understands 
by active agent ‘ an aggregate of quality.’ 

Time is held to be a kind of efficiency. The 
Naiyayikas, as we know, have treated of time 
as a Dravya. Time is said to be the ultimate 
substratum of the world it is indivisible and 
eternal. In grammar, time has an important 
place as indicative of tenses. Patahjali ^ defines 
time as that wffiereby both growhh and decay of 
objects are perceived. The division of time into 
day and night indicates some sorts of con- 
junction of actions with time ; action or Fydpdra 
means here the motion of the sun. Time 
is immaterial and conceived as a symbol 
of eternity. The popular division of time into 
moments, hours, etc., are only artificial. In 
a-rammar, we hear of three-fold division of time, 

O 

namely, present, past, and future. Under the 
rule Fan. 3.2.123, Katyayana rightly observes 

— Mababhasya, Vol. I, p. 409. 

® ^ I— -Far, 5. ^mv, I qtfn; i 
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of 


indivisible, is spoken 


as 


fatin’ 


of 


grammar. Patanjali has 


given three instances 


indicating the three different divisions of 


Mountains exist 




terent divisions of time, 
‘Mountains existed’ and 


‘ Mountains v 
in the above 


exam 


id goes on to 
the existence 


say that 
is to be 


understood as pertaining to the action of the 
kings that are either present, past or -would 
come in future.^ Patanjali has also shown the 
divergent views regarding the existence of such 


a division of time as 


Present time.’ Some 


say, he continues, that there is nothing like 
present time. Their view is thus represented : — 
‘ The wheel does not exist, nor the arrow is 
thrown ; the streamlets do not flow towards the 
sea. The whole universe is motionless ; there is 
nothing that moves ; he who can realise it is not 
blind.’ The second and third verses quoted by 
Patanjali remind us of the arguments whereby 
the Madhymiiha school of the Buddhist philo- 
sophy set aside the popular divisions of time. 
Some,‘‘ again, hold, on the contrary, that there is 


— Mahabbasya under tbe rule, Pan., 3. 2. 123. 

* ’ft'k — 

“iT A qisf^ 1 

5T fq^r^critvi qi qsirfct i 

’^WWcTfFraWiTTf I STjkffffVT 

I — Madhyamika Karika. 

— M. Bliajya, Vol. II, p. 124. 
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present time, though it is impereeptihie like 
the sun’s movement Patahjali seems to have 
been a scholar of wide culture and thoroughly 
acquainted with the principal systems of Indian 
philosophy, consequently it is not unlikely that 
he might have studied the Buddhist philosophy 
as it existed in his time. 


Next 


• li 


le to K7''iy 

efficieucv 


K. 


itation of efficiency. The conception of 
plays an important part in Sanskrit 


grammar, specially in connection with Kt 


K^nya is the meaning of 


Kriyd). 


Kf^iya, 


holds 


Dts (Dhat 
Pataniali, 


IS 


immaterial, invisible and is only comprehended 
bv inference. 

The method followed throughout Sanskrit 
grammar is purely analytical: grammar does 
never attempt to coin new words, but dissolves 
words into their radical and formative elements 
in accordance with the principle of Amaya- 
Vyatireka or the method of agreement and 

difference. The Indian grammarians, as we 
have said elsewhere, had a conception of 


scientific methodology, as 


IS 


clearly 


evi- 


denced by the 


way 


in which thev had 


analysed words of so diversified character 


determined their P? 


and Pratyaya, 


The 


grammarians 


had to experience 


great 


difficulty in the course of analysis of words. 


The author of the Mahabhasya gives 


us a 


clear idea as to how the grammarians, pro- 
ceeding on the line of Amaya- Vyatireka^ 
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inguishing the radical from the 
ts. We do not like to repeat here 
eady said. It will suffice here to 
grammarians seem to have taken 


a group of similar forms such s 
ghatat and pacati, pacatah, 
then proceeded to find out 
uncommon elements in them. Now the common 
or unaltered element, namely, ghcita and pao. 



etc., and 


common and 


ndergone 


important 




in all those forms is called Pvakrti : the un- 


common 


tah. which are liable 


ms 


termed JPratyaya 


This 


different 
in short. 


the 


process 


Though the 


Sphota take all 


whereby the grammarians could 
dissolve the words. 

adherents of the doctrine of 
words to be indivisible and 


purely 


and look upon 
artificial, we ( 


as 


not fail to notice the 
procedure that furnish- 


es an instrument to get into the 


words. There are three 


meaning 


ms in which 


generall 


sentence, inflected form, and 

elements. Of these, a 


formative 


the significant 


of speech. Words, as we have already said, have 
no independent existence apart from a sentence. 
According to the FakyavMins, i.e., those who take 
a sentence to be real, indivisible, and the only 
significant unit, the analysis of a sentence into its 
constituents, i.e., Padas, is at best artificial, but 

R 
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recourse is taken to this process, however ima- 
ginary, as it provides the only means of showing 


the meaning of a sentence. 


The Vadavadins, 


on the other hand, hold that Fadcis are real, and 
seek to prove the unreality of a Vdkya, as an 
indivisible unit. A sentence, so to speak, is 
nothing hut an aggregate of Fadas, consequently 


has no separate existence apart 


jm 


its constituents. 


ism of 


defining Sandhi ^ is construed by 


in such a way as to indicate the priority of Fadas 
to Saraliita and the reality of Fadas is thus soi 
to be established. According to them, Fadas, 
though essentially indivisible, are analysed into 


Frahrti and Fr^ 
their significance 


in 


order to bri r,g out 


The decomposition of words 


into Frahrti and Fratyaya is the central 
problem upon which are concentrated the entire 
speculations on grammar. It is by such analysis 
or Samskdra, as it is often called, that the 
Sanskrit grammarians could exclude Apa- 
hliramsas from coming under the cognisance of 
their systems of grammar. The view of Panini 
and Pataiijali, as explained by Bhartrhari and 
Helaraja, shows that both of them were in favour 
of the Vdkyavddins, i.e., Fadas are unreal and 
have no separate existence, whereas a sentence 
is indivisible and really significant by nature. 


^ 1 — Pratisakhya. 

I — Vakyapadiya, 2, 59, 
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The expression Padakam,^ as used by Patail- 
jali, is a sufficient indication that Facias are 
essentially unreal. It is simply for the under- 
standing of unintelligent people that the gram- 
marians have taken recourse to such an artificial 


process. 


as the separation of Fadas from a 


sentence. 


^ *T Mahabhafya, 

Vol. Ill, p. 117. Punyaraja under the Vakyapadiya. A'ar,, 2.57, 

E(f^ gaicii %Eit 

I ^rf^ct sfff i 




CHAPTER III 



Samjna or grammatical technics — Paribba§as or axioms 

grammar — Eules of grammar. 


Every system of philosophy has its particular 
concepts and contains necessarily a set of 
corresponding terms that are more or less 
restricted in their sense. Terms of this des- 
cription, which are specialised in their signifi- 
cance, are popularly called Samjna or technical 
terms. The Nyaya system, specially the Navya- 
Nyaya, contains a large number of such technical 
terms. These words, it must be remembered, 
are not used by the Naiyayikas in their popular 
sense. To a Naiyayika the words Frakara and 
Pratiyogin, for instance, are not denotative 
of kinds and competitive respectively, but 
usually express an adjunct and anything that 
is non-existent.^ The use of such technical 


terms has manifold advantage. Samjnas are 
often used for the sake of brevity and 


conciseness, and are consequently 


adopted in 


most of the treatises on science in their 


respective fashions. 





SAMJNA AND PARISH ASA 



A Samfita generally means an enunciation 
or mention of something by name.^ V^tsyayana 
has used the word as a synonym of Sainfm, 
and holds that the logical or scientific procedure 


prehends 


definition 


exami- 


nation, as necessary for the scientific treatment 
of a subject.^ The grammarians also, as is evident 
from their method of treatment, have followed 
this scientific process. To enumerate something 
by name is what is known as Samjm and those 
that are denoted or comprehended by such 
Samjm are called Samjm. Patanjali defines 
Samjna as a shortest name which is adopted 
for the sake of brevity. 

In the Silto'a Pan. 1. 1. 1, the word 

is a Samjm and and are Sainfm. 
But how are we to know that it is a Samjm ? 
The quoted above forms the opening 

aphorism of Panin i and there is no preceding rule 
like Samjm that may be taken as an Adhikara- 


SuU'ct. The question raised by Patanjali^ is that 
Panini ought to have used the word before 

the rule so as to avoid the ambiguity as 

to whether f or is to be taken as Sanijnd. 

To recognise Vrddhi as a Saynjnd naturally 
presupposes an adequate conception of Sanijnd 
itself. Patanjali further observes that even the 


" ’BUT I 

® i 

® ^Tfi \ 

Mahabha§ya ucder the rule Pan, 1. 1. 1. 
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enunciation of is not .'sufficient enough 

to give an accurate cognition of Samjna and 
S amj m i &s theve is hardly any evidence in favour 
of accepting the vrord Vrddhi as a 
and as Samjm. He then refers to the 

ancient teachers ^ whose usage is the only 
criterion for the precise knowledge of a SanijM. 
That the word Vrddhi denotes a Samind (as 
opposed to a Samjm) and not a Samjm is evident 
from the usages of the ancient grammarians. 


The fact is that the technical terms like Guria 
and Vrddhi, as used in the Astadhyayi, are 


really 


Panini’s invention, but they are 


rather supposed 
earlier systems 


have been borrowed from 

Similar is the 


grammar 


history of 


proper names, both popular and 


the Vedic ; as, for instance, the name ^ Devadatta, 
with which parents baptise their newly-born son, 
continues to gain currency in the society by the 
force of popular usage. Another view that seems 
to be none the less plausible is that the gramma- 
tical technics, such as, Guna and Vrddhi, 


were too popular terms to require any exposition 
or even enunciation. It is probably for this 
reason that Panini did not think it worth his 
while to make a distinct rule as Samjna as 
would facilitate the knowledge of Samjm. 


' l l— Mababhasya. 

Far. 4, 



samjM and paeibiiasa 


6S 


Patanjali continues further that some gramma- 
rians, while interpreting the rule in question, 
have clearly indicated that the word Vrcldhi is a 



out the exact significance of the rule 
some grammarians, again, have (only given the 
examples of Vrcldhi as, only 

enumerated the Scmjnis of Vrcldhi, such as, 
under the rule lf%; and have 


thus made it sufficiently clear that the word 
Vfddhi is expressive of in grammar. The 

relation between the words Vrcldhi and Adaic is. 


therefore, one of the indicating and the indicated. 
The rule serves practically a two-fold purpose : 
it expresses a SarrijM as well as mates the word 
Vrdclhi a Sornjnd. What Patanjali ^ deduces 
from these facts with regard to the distinction 
between Samjna and Scirpjhl is that what 
implies something is a Sarrijna and what are so 
implied should be re 
The author of the Varttika has suggested two 


garded as a Samjm. 


more criteria so as to show the distinction 


between Samjna and Samjfil more clearly. (1) 
Samjna is formless,^ whereas Samjms are found 
to have forms. It is a fact of common ex- 
perience that a Samjna, like Devadatta, is given 
to a mass of flesh having certain form. 


Mahabha 9 ya, VoL I, p. 38. 

® ; — Var. 6, Bhasya ; ^'^sTT 1 
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Again, where there is a form, there is a difference. 
Moreover, SamjM is one, while Samjms are more 
than one. (2) A Sampia may he recognised by 
some special mark.^ Patanjali holds further that 
Sampia and Samjm, like nouns and adjectives, 
seem to have co-inherence as well as equal 
case-terminations. To the grammarians, Adaic 
(which is formed by the process of Pratyahdra 
from the letters enunciated in the so-called 
Siva-Sutra) is really expressive of sense. 
Some, again, take the word Vi'ddlii as indicative 
of the forms of words, mz., the word Vrddhi 
and Adaic are mutually convertible. Patanjali 
has suggested a few more characteristics 
whereby Sanijnd and Samjm might be clearly 
recognised. Samjiias, he maintains,^ like Vrddhi 
and Guna, are repeatedly mentioned in gram- 
mar, but such is not the case with their corres- 
ponding Samjms, for it is more convenient and 
attended with more economisation of labour to 
mention a Sairijnd, say ^ rddhi, than to 
enumerate each time Adaic which contain 
greater number of letters. When Samjnds are 
really adopted for the sake of brevity and 
conciseness, the word Vrddhi is preferable to 
Adaic from a practical point of view. Further, 
it often comes to our notice that Sdmjm is 
placed before the Samjnd^ in the rules of grammar 

^ ^ I — For. 7- 

® l l—Ihid. 
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(as in ). But the I’lil 



forms an 


exception, as the word Frddhi comes here first. 
This anomaly is explained by Patahjali as a parti- 
cular instance where the word Vrddhi has been^ 
given priority only to indicate a sense of auspici- 


ousness 



. Both SamjM and SciTiijm being 
thus reciprocally convertible, a question is raised 
against their mutual dependence 


As a matter of fact, we 


get 


a S mn]m like 


Vrddhi for Adaic and the Samfm again serves 
to indicate Adaio. The defect of such mutual 
dependence is finally set aside by Patanjali on 


the ground 


of the eternality of word (f%^ g 
— Var. 9). Adaio are permanent 
word-forms, for the denotation of which a 


Samjna 


like 


Vrddhi is adopted, but the 


itself does not practically bring them 


existence. The eternal view of Sahda ^ does not, 
however, render the science of grammar absolute- 
ly useless, since grammar, as it is primarily 
concerned with the exposition of correct words, 
serves to remove all possible confusion and 
misinterpretation by the formulation of rules. 

Bhartrhari has even tried to show the perma- 
nent character of such SamjM-^abda and acknow- 
ledges the relation between Samjm and Sarajhl 
as permanently fixed.® But this view is open 


M. B, under the rule Pa^, 1,1.1. 

“ sn^^r i — ^bid. 

3 {iTaj Vakyapadiya, Ear 

2. 369. 


9 
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to objections and is contrary to our experience. 
Sainjnd or proper names are purely of human 
invention/ men giving names to objects according 
to their own desire. The arguments whereby 
Bhartrhari sought to refute this popular view are 
as follows : It is admitted that in certain cases 
Samjnds are restricted in their denotations by 
the usages of men ; as, for instance, one might 
say, ‘Trom this day the word Ditha would 
mean this person.’ But so far as the relation 
between a Samjnd and a Samjm is concerned, 
there is no denying the fact that the word 
Ditha, like the word gauh, is also connected 
with its meaning by permanent relation.^ 
Bhartrhari has divided Smjijnds into two classes — 
Krtrima (as ti, ghu, etc.) or artificial, and 
Akrtrima (as Ditha) or popular names current 
in the society. The so-called artificial Savijhds 
are of modern origin ; their significance is 
confined to the area of those Sastras wherein 
they are used, that is to say, they have no 
meanings popularly assigned to them. 

Having thus discussed the different criteria 
for the recognition of SaTjijna and we 

now proceed to speak a few words more on the 

I — Aar. 1. 370. 

I l — Vakyapadiya 

?k?: i— V akyapadlya. sjn#?rr ! 

•> 

— Punyaraja. 

4 
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number and nature of such Scmjms, Diffe- 
rent systems of grammar have their different 
Sanijms ; as, for instance, Panini uses ao and 
hal, whereas Katantra system has S'Oara and 
Vynjana in their stead. It will be evident from 


these 


most 


them 


meaningless outside the short compass 


uuey are used ; tney are neicner to De tound in 
lexicon, nor current as significant words in 


found 


their specialised sen 
are not derivable 
popular words, such 
used as Samfmi the 
practically no conne 


Samjna-^ahda 


) ; 

NJ ' 

I. Vrddlii 


and thouarh 
rum, etc., are 


popular 


m 


grammar 


Bhartrhari 


says 


that 


meaning assigned to 


such Snmjm-^ah 


the 

by 


the grammarians is to be taken as modern 
convention, as opposed to the divine convention. 
It is to be noted hfre that the two Samjm- 
Sahdas, namely, Svam and Fynjana, as are 
to be found in Yaska’s Nirukta and in the 
Katantra system, and which are undoubted- 


ly 

are 


older than ac and 


hat 


respectively, 




It 


IS, 


therefore 


believed 


are really significant ( 

), It is, therefore, believed 
that the Katantra^ system has preserved the 
old grammatical technics more faithfully than 
that of Panini, who is rather credited with 


^ Katantra system has also retained such old grammatical 
terms as Kariia (Pa:^ini has nic), Vartamana (bhabanii 
seems to have been the oldest term for Vartamana) ^ 
Bhavisyanti, etc. 
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having invented a peculiar way of enunciating 

letters,^ a system of Frati/ahara unknown to 
other grammarians, and certain technical terms 
like ac and Jial, etc. 

The word Samjna means ordinarily a 
name. Just as an object is found to have 

many names in popular speech, so in 
grammar a form may have different Samjms. 
It is to be borne in mind that excepting a few 
instances like Svara, Vynjana, Lopa, JblrgTia^ 
etc., as used in grammar, there are Samjnas 
as nadl, ghu, etc., which are absolutely 

and purely artificial. There are 


a good 


meaningless 


numer 


Samj 


in grammar ; they are 


made use of by the grammarians with a 
view to secure the brevity and conciseness. 


They may be, however 


two classes, 


according as they are significant and meaning- 
less. The Samjms belonging to the former 
group are almost the same as used in popular 
speech, though with a specialised significance, 
while those that come under the second group 
are absolutely meaningless except in grammar. 
There are certain Sanijms, such as, Nadl,^ Agni^ 
SraddhOi * which are used as types to denote res- 
pectively words ending in lengthened short 
% gr, and lengthened The so-called Siva-Sutras. 


1 

s 

3 


I Katantra— 
Pan, 1. 4. I 

— Kalapa. 8. 


mi— Ibid, 10. 


4 , 
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though unintelligible by themselves and entire- 
ly meaningless to others, representing a great 
departure from the 
have great importance to the students of the 
Astadhyayi, as they are suitable for making 
Sarhjnas like an, in, etc. Jagadlsa under- 
stands by Samjnd ^ all names having conven- 
tion or Samketa and classifies it under three 
classes, namely, Naimittiki, ParibhdsiM, and 
A upddJiikl. Sampids are artificial ; their origin 
may be traced to an attempt to find out the 
shortest symbol to denote a group of individuals. 
The system of Samjnd is thus important for more 
than one reason ; it is the shortest possible 
name for a class and consequently marked by 
brevity. The Samjnds adopted in different 
systems of grammar are so variant that one 
cannot expect to make a successful study of 
any system of grammar without having a 
thorough acquaintance with its particular sets 
of Samjnds. 

Logic means agreement of facts with truth. 
Grammar in dealing with the formation of words 
and formulation of rules has sometimes shown 
strict comformity to truth. What is true 
of logic is thus true of grammar too. 
Science, as is well known, takes for granted 
certain axioms which are more or less self- 
evident truths and consequently require 
no explanation. These axioms or generalised 

’ Sabdasaktiprakasika. Ear. 17. 


popular order of letters, 
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statements 


(deductions) 


are 


freelv 


made 


use of by different systems of philosophy. 
These are deduced from common experience. 
Geometry, for instance, begins with a number 
of such axioms {e. g., the whole is greater than its 
parts) and shows their applications in the 
exposition of problems. Logic, as a science, has 
also its particular axioms (a thing is what 
it is, vis!., the law of identity) which are not 
only applicable to logic alone but are found 
to be used in other dej^artments of science for 
their incontestable validity. Here we find the 


reason why 


logic 


is popularly called the 


‘ science of all sciences. 


It has added un- 


doubtedly to the scientific character of grammar 


for 


treated 


such axioms 


These 


axioms or generalised statements are known in 
grammar as JParibhdsas. The fact that is 


established by the Farihhasd'^ 


‘A thing does 


not essentially become a different one even when 
some of its parts get deformed,’ or, more clearly, 


A dog does 


not 


become anything but a dog 


when its tail is cut off’ — is one of common 


experience and equally true in ordinary life also. 
In grammar we find a good many Faribhdsds, 
The Faribhdsds, as used in grammar, may be ex- 
plained as what represent the highest gram- 
matical generalisation. The Fariblidsd may 
be broadly divided into two classes : (1) Pan- 
bhdsds which are not' restricted in their 
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applications to grammar alone but equally hold 


good in other spheres of experience ; (2) Pari- 
hhasas that are closely associated with gram- 
matical operations and contain technical terms 


of grammar 


The 


PariMasas like 



which 


contain any 


grammatical term and are true to all sciences, 
belong to the former group of the Paribhdsas, 


The 


Parihhasas 


falling 


under the 


second 


category are those that contain grammatical 


technics and 


couched in srrammatieal terms 


such 


as, 









etc. 


These cannot be 


plained for obvious reasons without reference to 
grammar. From a study of the Parihhaads 
belonging to the former class, it appears that 
they are decidedly the older and more popular 
than those coming under the second group. We 
fail, however, to trace their origin with a degree 
of certainty. They are sometimes presupposed 
by the rules of Panini and sometimes deducible 
from the rules of the Astadhyayi. Panini had 
undoubtedly before him many axioms of this 
description when he composed the rules of the 
Astadhyayi. It is clear from the statement of 
NagojP (who has collected these Parihhasas — 122 
in number and explained them) that some 
of these Paribhdsds were used as regular 


5lTf% cUfsf cqT’STRI^ I 

— Paribhasendusekhara. 
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Sutras by older grammarians. Panini has 


however, 


porated some of 


sas in his Astadhy 


and some 


Paribha- 

em are 


ested by the rules. The Paribhdsas estab 


lished by either Jmpaica 


Nydya have been 


refered to 


by 


Katyayana 


and 


Patahjali. 


Generally speaking, there are three kinds of Pari- 

(1) Vacaniki — verbatim used as Sutra 

as deduced 



by older grammarians 


Jndpaka 


from the interpretaiions of Panini’s rules ; (3) 
Nyaya referring to the axioms either taken 
from the experience of ordinary life or estab- 
lished by logical inductions. There are, again, 


two different forms of Ny 


and 


Loha-Nyaya-Sidclha 


The 


Nydya-Siddha 
Paribhdsd 


is an instance 

of Loha-Nydya-Siddhay because the. truth it 
conveys is sufficiently proved by the facts of daily 
life, viz., ‘A thing should not 


be the 


destroying that wherefrom it derives 


cause of 
its very 

existence.’ These Paribhdsds are of practical 
help to us for understanding the rules of the 

Astadhyayl. NagojI has not only taken notice of 
those Paribhdsds alone which might be deduced 
or taken directly from the Vdrttika or the 
Bhasya, but has undoubtedly treated of the 
Paribhdsds taken from other grammarians. 
There is a Paribhdsd ^ which expressly enjoins 


^ t — I’an. 2. 1. 1, 

1 . 4 . 1 . 
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that for the remoYal of doubt and ambiguity in 
connection with a rule of grammar, the inter- 
pretations of the learned commentators are to 
be regarded as the only authoritative and decisive 
ones. Some Paribhasas with their respective 
meanings have been referred to in the ‘ Linguistic 
Speculations of the Hindus’ under ‘Logic of 
G-rammar.’ 

Having showm the nature of Sanvjfias and 


Paribhasas 


according 


to their grammatical 


interpretations, we now propose to say a few 
words regarding the characteristics of the gram- 

the 



matical aphorisms. The style followed 
grammarians in constructing the rules is the 
same as adopted in the so-called Butra literature. 
This style of composition, in which most of 
the standard works of Hindu philosophy have 
been written, was adopted by the grammarians, 
as they unduly favoured brevity and concise- 
ness, sometimes to the extent of unintelligibility. 
How much the grammarians favoured brevity 
and conciseness in the composition of Sutras is 
best illustrated by the Paribhasa 





S5V 




The characteristic 


features of grammatical rules are as follows h — 
(1) The Sutras should be so framed as to 
contain the least number of letters. (2) The 
Sutras to be constructed in such a way as to 
avoid ambiguity and doubt. (3) The Sutras 


1 




1 


10 
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must be impregnated witli meanings. As 
Panini ^ is said to have composed the rules of 
the Astadhyayi with all religious solemnities 
and great caution, Patahjali strongly believes 


that 


a letter of his aphor 


far from 


speaking of the entire rule, is not likely to 


b 


meaningle 


(4) The Sutras must have 


widest applications. This is exactly the case 
so far as the general rules ( 


concerned. (5) The 


should be 


all defects and reasonable at the same time. 
The Sutras having these qualifications generally 


fall under six categor 


namely, Sayrijm, 


P avihhasa , Vidhi or rules that 


som 


Niyama 


enjoin restrictions, 


Pratisedha or prohibitive rules, and Adhikara. 
Samjm Sutras are those that point out gramma- 
tical technics, such as, Yrddhi, Guna> Lopa 


(disappear 


aG, Jial, etc. 


As regards 


Paribhdsa Sutras, we have already pointed 
out that certain Paribhdsa^ were incorporated 


by the grammarians in their systems of gram- 
mar as regular Sutras. The Adhikara Sutras 
are of four kinds.^ Patanjali has illustrated 

three different kinds of Adhikara. 

As to the principle followed in the forma- 
tion of rules, it must be clearly stated that it was 


— Mahabha^ya, under the rule Pan., 1. 1. 1. 
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indeed a great difficulty to make a thorough study 
of each word. We are told that Iiidra/ even 
under the tutorship of Brhaspati, and continuing 
his study for a great length of time, failed to make 
an exhaustive study of words. How then the 
grammarians had succeeded in such an arduous 
task ? Patahjali rightly observes that the rules of 
grammar should be framed on the scientific 
basis of generalisation and particularisation,^ so 
as to enable one to make a study of words, 
though so diversified and numerous, with the 
least amount of effort. He clearlv shows that 
the rules 3. 2. 1 and 

Pan. 3. 2. 3, were written by Panini having 
the same object in view. 

Now as to what constitutes a grammar.^ 
Patanjali has elaborately dealt with the question 

in regard to what is precisely meant by grammar. 

* » , 

It is too well known a fact that it is the Sutras 
that constitute grammar or, in other words, 
grammar is entirely identical with the Sutras. 
We use the word Vyakaram with reference 
to a number of Sutras and do not practically 
understand anything else. But there are certain 
objections in the way of accepting this view as an 
accurate one. The difficulty that arises on the 

^ Mahabha?ya, Vol, I, p. 5. 

* I — Mahabhleya. 

Vol. I, p. 5. 

qs: 1 — Var. 10. sj^qraqftf; i I vrt 1 cir^cJT. I 

Var5. 10-14, Mahabhafya, Vol. I, pp. 11-12. 
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assumption of identity between grammar and 
Sutras is that the question of relation, as is 
indicated by the expression ( ‘ the 

rules of grammar’ becomes necessarily incom^ 
prehensible or incompatible, that is to say, the 
above expression clearly indicates that grammar 
is actually different from the Sutras. Again, 
no cognition of words would be possible, if 
grammar were identified with the Sutras, be- 
cause the knowledge of words does not practi- 
cally follow from the Sutras, but rather from the 
interpretations and expositions of such rules. 
Words are then held to be constituents of 
grammar and this view is considered to be 
sufidcient to meet the aforesaid objection. 
But this is also not absolutely free from 
defects, inasmuch as the identity of grammar 
with words would render the derivation of the 


term 


Vyakarana 


( 





simply inconsistent. The drift of the 
arguments is that words are derived by means 
of Sutras and not 


the rules like 



words. Moreover, 

etc., will be inconsistent with their meanings, 
if words are held to be identical with grammar. 
In fine, Patanjali sets forth the conclusion that 
words and Sutras in their combination form the 
life of grammar ( ). 

The word Sandhi literally means conjunc- 
tion of two ; in grammar it implies the combina- 
tion of two letters having close proximity. The 

4 

definition of Sandhi as given by Panini ( 
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is also to be found in the Nirukta) lays stress 
on the extreme proximity of letters^ vyhether. 
vowels or consonants, as the primary condition 
of Sandhi (Parah sannikarsah Samhita). 

It has already been pointed out that the word 
is the same as sound. A word is, again, of two 
kinds, namely, sound as produced by the beat of 
drum, and sound as distinctly audible and ex- 
pressed by letters. To the former class belong 
those sounds which are not capable of being re- 
presented by letters and have no real expressive- 
ness like popular words that consist of letters. 
These letters, whether 48 or 49 in number, 
represent phonologically all possible modulations 
of voice. There are eight different places, such 
as, chest, throat, nose, head, tongue, roof of the 
tongue, teeth and lips wherefrom letters are 
produced and they are named accordingly. The 
order in which letters are to be read is said to be 
fixed {Siddhovarna-samamnayo'ii), but Panini 
seems to have shewn some amount of ingenuity, 
as he gives rather a clumsy arrangement of 
letters only to serve the purpose of forming the 
P 7 'atydharas. The method adopted by Panini 
may be scientifically accurate, but it really marks 
a departure from the popular order of letters. 

The subtle form of Ndda having its origin in 
the Muladhara proceeds upwards till it reaches the 
vocal apparatus and becomes audible ; it develops 
into distinct sound when it clothes itself with 
letters. This is usually the process whereby letters 
are produced. Letters are transient and liable to 
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disappear just after their utterance is over. 
According to the time required for pronouncing, 
a sound is said to be short, long and protracted. 
Letters are broadly divided into two classes : 
Smra and Vyanjana. Svcira is so called because 
they are distinctly audible by themselves ; 
Vyafijmia requires the help of vowels for their 
intelligibility. The use of ae and hal in the place 
of more popular terms Svara and Vyanjana 
represents one of Panini’s manifold innovation. 
There are generally two different ways in 
which words are uttered — rapid and slow. 
Fatahjali maintains that close proximity is to 
be taken as the fundamental condition of 
Sandhi. It then follows almost naturally that no 
such Samhita or the combination of letters takes 
place when two words are uttered at intervals. 
It is said in defence, however, that proximity 


rapidly or slowly. 


whether they 


time 


by the speaker 


that makes the utterance either rapid or slow. 
Three ^ definitions have been suggested to explain 
Sa'ijihitd, but no one is found to be strictly 
accurate and free from defects. The last tenta* 
tive definition,^ which brings in the idea of order 
as priority and posteriority among letters, uttered 


Mahabhasya under tbe rule Pa^., 1. 4. 109. 

*7 f? Malaabbasya. 
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without any intervention of time, is also open to 
objection, because the very idea of priority and 
posteriority is inconceivable in regard to letters 
that are never uttered simultaneously, is 

to be understood with reference to space, as we 
apply the terms Purva and Apaf'a to things 
when they are found to exist simultaneously. 
But such is not the case with letters. It is 
practically seen that we cannot pronounce two 
letters at a time.^ The vocal organ that operates 
in pronouncing the letter is not the same 
that gives rise to «2^-sound and so on. Again, 
for the transient character of sound, ga is 
no longer existent when au is uttered. It is 
to be carefully noted here that Paurvaparga, 
as stated here, is not to be taken as referring to 
time, because letters are liable to destruction after 
the utterance is over, and there can' be no 
relation as priority and posteriority between the 
existent and the non-existent letters. Patanjali, 
then, arrives at the conclusion and 


whole discussion to a 


when 


brings the 
holds that 


Paurvaparga^ as the essential requisite of 

pertains to intelligence, that is to say, 


Samhi ta 


the determination of priority and posteriority of 
letters is the operation of intelligence, 
intelligent man adopts the following 


' An 
procedure 


% 

^ Mahabhasya. 



aj^srr T^^q5°5fT—Mahabha§y 
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in ascertaining the order of Fa%irvaparya : — 
This word is to be used in this sense and this 
word consists of these letters. Then, he proceeds 
to determine them one after another. 

There is another definition of Samhita given 
in the Pratisakhya^ which has also given rise 
to a considerable discussion. The main difficulty- 
lies in the way of disjoining the compound 
Padaprakrti which admits of double inter- 
pretation. If we take the expression Fada- 
prahrti as meaning ^TT 
it would naturally follow that Sarnhita or 
combination is the original form of speech 
wherefrom Padas are separated. It is quite 
evident from this exposition that Sairihitd 
represents the original form, whereas Padas 
are only modifications. According to another 
interpretation, which treats of the expression 
Padapmhrti as an instance of BaJiuvrlhi 
and lays down that Padas in their combination 
constitute Samhita : Padas are to be taken as 
Prakrti and Samhita as merely modified forms. 
The question raised here is o©e of great impor- 
tance, as it forms the fundamental problem of the 
linguistic science. The point at issue is to 
decide which of these {Samhita and Padas) 
represents the original form. Durga ^ has 
advanced arguments to show that SanihUa is 
Prakrti and Padas represent only Vikrti. He 

* sqitf; I — Nirukta, p. 135, 
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has based his arguments on the fact that the 
Vedic Mantras have come down to as in their 

Sairihita form (but not as isolated Facias ) ; 

Samhita or combined forms are first studied by 
the Vedio scholars and the Mantras are specially 
recited in their Sar^hita form at the time of 
sacrificial performances. It is an established fact 
that we do not meet with an instance of 
in the Vedic Mantras. 

A careful study of the rules concerning 
Sar^Mta will make it clear that the principles 
underlying such Sanihitd are based on regular 
phonological basis. The rule which 

enjoins that followed by ac, are 

changed to y, r, respectively, records rather 
a phonetic tendency according to which f+% 
when uttered at a stress, are apt to take 
the form of ^ and so on. The transformation 
of f into ?r, as in is due to the fact that 

both ^ and ^ are letters that originate in the 
same place and have necessarily natural affinity 
for combination. Jaimini^ has clearly stated 
that in letters do not undergo any 

modification but a new letter comes into exis- 
tence. The rule enjoins that 


either 


of Kdesa, a 
through the 


having close affinity 


internal efforts or owing 


the similarity 


pi 


utterance, 


take 


place and function of Sthml 


^ Mlm, Sutra, 1 . 1. 13. 


11 
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These instances will suffice to show that the 


rules of SamJiita are outcome of natural ten- 
deneles, as are illustrated by phonetic laws. 
In popular usages, Sam,Mta is sometimes obli- 
gatory and sometimes optional. It is thus 
stated in a Kdrlka : SaniJiitd ^ is obligatory in 
Facias ; between roots and prefixes and in com- 
pounds ; in all other cases Samliitd is optional. 
There are, broadly speaking, five kinds of 

s 

Sandhi, according to the nature of letters that 


enter into combination. Among these five, 
the so-called Prakj'ti- Sandhi (an instance 
of Sandhi which is not attended with necessary 
changes and modifications) forms a peculiar 
group. We call them peculiar in this sense 
that the instances of Prahrti-Sandhi are so rigid 
that they retain their original forms intact 
and do not come under the general principles 
of SamUtd. In an instance like late- ime 



of Sandhi, - it is really difficult to distinguish 
it from ordinary forms. In cases like this, Sandhi 


is to be determined only by accents. Similarly, 
compounds and non-compounds were distin- 


guished in the ancient Vedic age simply through 
the instrumentality of accents. 

k 

When a conjunction between two letters 


takes place in Sa^nhitd, we usually find that 
two individuals, do not retain their separate 


^ fsrsiT I fifSTT 
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CHAPTER IV 


Theory op Sphota 

4 


Theory of S'pJiofca— identity of Splw&a with PravaDa— its origin and 

nature — arguments against the assumption of Sphota. 


The Hindu grammarians are credited with 
having for the first time enunciated the doctrine 
of Sphota which forms one of the outstanding 
features of Sanskrit grammar. It is at once 
the essence and result of Indian speculations 
on grammar ; it embodies the careful ingenuity 
and keen-sightedness on the part of the Indian 
grammarians, and ultimately proves by drawing 
identity between Sphota and Brahman that 
Sabda-tatim and Brahma-tattm ^ 


‘ are only 

different in name but essentially convertible with 
each other. The grammarians have, however, 
carried this theory to such an extent and 
traced the final germ of speech to so subtle an 
element as to place the dissertations on words 
more or less upon a metaphysical level. 

The history of Sphota, judging from the 
height of contemplation it discloses, is calculated 
to reveal a mystical vision, and shows a 


and I 


•Vaiyakaranabhueana, Ear, 72* 


l-^yskyapadiya, Kdr^ 1. 
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peculiar 


pious 


tendency 



seeks to 


emanating 


from 


explain all phenomena as 
something divine. The original conception of 
Sphota goes back to the most creative period of 
Indian thought, we mean the Vedic, when Vah 
was considered to be a manifestation of all- 
pervading Brahman', Branava regarded as the 
ultimate germ of all speech -sounds and Sahda 
viewed as an imperishable and potential factor 
in the creation of the world. Philosophy, so to 
speak, begins with concrete objects of thought 
and finallv arrives at more and more nice 
abstraction. The grammarians, in the same way, 
started with the physical analysis of words and 
conceived sound as what clothes itself with 
letters. They proceeded still further and on 
minute examination of internal phenomena 
grasped the remotest form of speech, viz., Sphota^ 
that is manifested by sound, eternally existent, 
indivisible and really expressive of sense.' 

It is, however, difficult to ascertain as to 
when and with whom this theory had first 




ginated 


Historv does not definitely 


as 


the name of any particular philosopher, so far 
the authorship of this theory is concerned. All 
that we know about its history is that this theory 
received a strenuous support at the hands of 
grammarians, while almost every system of 
Hindu philosophy had attacked it mercilessly 
and rejected it as being absurd and inconsistent. 


i 
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We do not, however, definitely know of any 
grammarian who may he said to have formulated 
this doctrine, nor do we find any specific mention 

We 

mitted 


of SpJiota in the aphorisms of grammar 
only repeat that our knowledge is not 


to proceed beyond the 


theory of 


Sphota found much favour with the grammarians, 
who seem to have carried it to such an extent 
as to finally inter-weave Sphota with Brahma- 
tattva, thus raising the artificial character of 
grammatical speculations to the dignity of theolo- 


gical 


discourses 


should 


of 


grammatical 


origin 


his is not the sufficient 

e this theory as one 
On the other hand, it 


ght be maintained with a greater degree of 


evidence afforded by some 


popular theories of unknown origin, that the 
Indian grammarians had already found the 
nucleus of the theory in existence in some form 
or other. They interpreted it consistently with 
their views and finally made it their own by 
giving it a distinctly grammatical stamp. What 
the grammarians have practically done with 
regard to this theory is that they popularised it 

s 

with all earnestness and ultimately incorporated 
it into their systems as a tenet of fundamental 
importance. Similar is the original history of 
some of the popular doctrines of Hindu 
philosophy. 


The 


main doctrines 


of 


the 


Samkhya school, for instance, seem to have 
been 


transmitted through generations 


as a 


common 


heritag 


of man and current as a 
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distinct line of tliought long before they were 
systematised by Kapiia or Pahcasikha. In 
this process of tracing the origin of old doc- 
trines, we may be allowed to seek for some clue 
as to why the Vedas are emphatically declared by 
orthodox teachers as works not of human origin ; 
and why it is authoritatively laid down that 
the Seers, who are mentioned by names in the 
Vedic hymns, are far from being the real 
authors.^ 


To give a clear idea of Sphoia 


we find 


necessary 


with JPranava 


It 


ediy been stated in 


the Vedic 


iture that 
represents 


the mystic syllable, i.e., JPranava^ represents 
the primordial speech-sound wherefrom all 
forms of Fak'aw supposed to have been evolved. 
This sacred combination of three particles 


( ^5 which is still uttered with the utmost 

reverence and regarded as a positive emblem 
of the supreme God, is said to have flashed 
forth into the heart of Brahman, while he was 


absorbed in deep meditation. Bi'anama unfolded 
itself in the form of Gayatrl, which again 
gave birth to the three Vedas — this is how 
the cosmic world came into existence from so 



this orthodox view in all its bareness and accord- 


ingly maintain that the entire world of Yak. 
has Pramm as its ultimate source, we should 


^ — Maliabhagavata Puranam. 
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the indulgence of modern 


crave tlie indulgence of modern scholars who 
are likely to discard it as an unscientific and 


irrational theory. The Suta-Samhita 


1 


divides 


Pramva into two kinds, namely, Para and 
Apara. The former is the same as Brahman, 
while the latter is identified with B(B)da. It 
must be admitted at the very outset that while 
dealing with so mysterious a thing as Pranam 
and showing the orthodox belief in the potency 


of ^ahcla, we are really drifted 


land 


jP? 


beyond the range of common experience. 
I has two more aspects — external and 


internal— corresponding to those of Sphota. 
Vacaspati ^ in his gloss under the aphorism 

has attempted to show 
the internal aspect of Sphota. There is a lotus, 
it is said, having eight petals, that resides in 
the region between heart and abdomen ; the 
three constituents of Pram'oa represent in the 
lotus, the solar, the lunar and the fiery regions 
respectively. Above it, as the Brahmavadins 
are only allowed to perceive, rests the Brahma- 
Nada assuming the form of This 

(capable of being perceived only 
by the Yoglns) which represents the Turlya 
or the fourth part of Pranam that resides in 


II i fgcqirj 

f^xf I — Yoga Sutra— Vacaspati on the Bhagya. 

1 . 36 , 
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the heart of all beings, is called N ada~ S2ohoia . 
It is emphatically laid down that the consum* 
mation of Yoga lies in the positive realisation 
of this absolute entity. Reference is made 
to this lYada in the Markandeya Parana,^ 
where it is identified with §alcti or the supreme 
potency that exists from eternity and is not 
capable of being uttered by vocal organs. The 
history of the Hindu ' Trinity of gods’ seems to 
have a close connection with the theory of 
Pmnava, for the three elements (^r, ^) con- 

stituting the Prancwa are popularly believed 
to represent the three principal Hindu deities, 
viz., Brahman, Vipm and Siva, Now it is 
almost safe to assert without any contention 
that Sphota, taken as an imperishable unit of 
Vak (usually manifested by sound), which 
finally accounts for the evolution of speech, 
is analogous to Pranava; or, to take a 
still more orthodox view, it is the same as 
Pranava. Moreover, the expressions like 

and ^ *. which 

are, strictly speaking, applicable to Sphota 
also, serve to confirm our belief regarding the 
identity between Pranava and Sphota. The 
analogy is so striking that Nagesa does not 
hesitate to compare Sphota with the internal 
phase of Pranava d 


^ \ — Laghumanjusa, p. 389. 
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In the Upanisads, however, we miss the 
term Bphota in its grammatical significance, 
hut we frequently meet with the words Franava 
and AJcsara as expressive of Brahman. Conse- 
quently, the specific term Sphota^ as understood 
by the grammarians, seems to have acquired a 
special meaning at a later period, when the gram- 
matical speculations began to obtain more and 
more philosophical treatment and ultimately 
encroached upon the domain of pure metaphysics. 
The Seers of the Upanisads have already declared 
in unmistakable terms that Brahman is reducible 


Pranava 


Pranava is 


living symbol 


the Supreme Being. 


Accordin 


they have 


advocated the worship of Pranava ^ as a form of 
spiritual practice that leads to a state of per- 
petual bliss. So much sanctity and reverence 


were accorded to Pranava and its potency 
and spiritual character eulogised in such a 
manner that Pranava came to be regarded as 

* C/ 

Brahman itself. What a unique place Pratiava 
occupied in the spiritual thought of India is 
evident from the numerous Yedic passages and 


from the 
from the 


b 


times 


ound 


In the Yoga system 


Pranava is not onlv held as what 


tively denotes the Supreme Being,^ but repeated 


utterance of Pranava is also 


gested as an 


instrument for attaining the concentration of 


I— Chan d. 1. 

^ l-— Voga-Sutra, 1.27. 
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mind. We may thus adduce abundant evidence in 
defence of the sacred character of Franava. 
All scriptural passages, specially the Vedic 
hymns, begin, as a rule, with this sacred syllable. 
The natural outcome of such speculations 
exalting Frariava to divinity accounts, if we are 
allowed to hold, for the evolution of the theory of 
Sahda- Brahman^ so conspicuously dealt with 
the reputed author of the Vakyapadiya. We have 
dilated at great length upon the unique spiritual 
aspect of Franava, with a view to prepare the 
ground for the belief that Sphota, like Franava, 
is ultimately convertible with Brahman} 

The four forms of Yak, denominated as 
Para, Pasyantl, Madhyamd and Vaikharl, 
may be viewed as indicating the different stages 
through which Sphota {Nada-Vindn) receives 
manifestation. Both Para and Pasyantl are too 
subtle and delicate to be comprehended by sense- 
organs, the former residing in the Midddlimm ^ 
in the shape of motionless Yindu^ and the 
latter coming up to the naval region pushed by 
the internal wind. Of the four forms, it is 
Madhyama that indicates Sphota, All these are, 
however, more or less mysterious. 'Ihe popular 
form, viz., Vaikharl is what is uttered by the Tocal 
organs and is capable of being heard by others. 

^ — Vakyapadiya. iCar, 1. 

^ 1 — Vaiyakarana-bhSsana under Kir. 72. 

TO ¥tirw%cn I 
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It is further ^ held that Nada is simultaneously 
produced hj Madhyama and Vaikharl, but there 
is considerable difference between the two. We 
may have some cognition of Nada as produced 
by Madhyama, either at the time of counting 
{JapaY or when ears are shut up. What is of vital 
importance is that this form of Sahda, as is mani- 
fested by madhyama-nMa is what we precisely 
call Sphota ; it symbolises Brahman and has 
eternal existence. Sphota is further said to be 
essentiallv one and without divisions. These 
are, in short, the salient characteristics of Sphota. 
According to this theory, however, it is one and 
the same indivisible Sphota that is represented 
by Varna, Pada and Vakya, just as one and the 
same face ^ appears to be long and round when 
seen through stone, sword and looking-glass, 
or, as a piece of stone, taking reflection from 
red or blue flowers, seems to be either red or 
blue. The difference between ka and ga‘^ 
is not practically due to the diversity of Sphota, 
but points to the peculiarities of sounds that serve 
to manifest Sphota. It is to prove both the 
unity and indivisibility of Sphota that it is often 
compared to the sky and consciousness 
which, though one and admits of no fractions, 
are said to have such attributive difference 

1 JTl? Manjusa. 

^ MaSjusa. 
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as, and Jlva, Isvara, reapecfc- 

ively. Those who take and to be 
similarly indivisible units, express their views 
in the following wayd Just as letters are 
devoid of parts, so no letters are comprehended 
in Vadas as their constituent elements. Strictly 
speaking, it is not admissible to take words 
separately by splitting up a sentence. To those 
who advocate the divisibility ^ of both Pcida and 
Vakyai if is the last letter that indicates Sphota, 
each preceding letter being only necessary for a 
cognition of the intended sense. 

In view of the difference between 31adhygma 
and Vaikharl, we may divide sound into two 
kinds,® namely, natural or everlasting (inexhaus- 
tible) and unnatural or momentary. It is 
the natural sound only, which is generated by 
MadJiyama, that suggests Sphota. The unnatural 
{apraJcrta’dhmni) sound is so called because it 
rises from Frakrta-dhvani and undergoes an 
amount of modifications in the shape of long and 
short sound. Sphota being essentially one and 
without any modification is not at all effected 
by the quick utterance of sound, which 
practically refers to Vihrta-dhvani, Considering 

rf 1 — Vakyapadiya- 1. 77. 

clirfq^lfqr. I — Manjusa. 

* fqfq'q: i vrsidt qf % tg: vigwr 

sqfqff'Slt I sffwl ' — Vakyapadiya, 1. 77 
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Sphota to be permanent, as an internal 
phenomenon, the grammarians have shown 
but scanty regard to the logical view 
advocating the momentary character of §abda. 
The existence of a permanent form of §abda^ as is 
represented by Sphota, as such, proves a dubious 
point, so much so that it merited no support 
but adverse criticisms from all leading systems 
of Hindu philosophy. While they speak of 
production and destruction of Sabda, the Naiya- 
yikas seem to have Karya-Sabda (as opposed 
to Sphota) in their view. They refused 


to 


take a 


more 


psychological view 


of 


Sabda apart from what appear to be a matter- 
of-fact one. Consequently, they lost sight of 
those internal operations that are associated with 
the evolution of sound that goes to prove 
the existence of a permanent source of sound 


of 


(Sphota) 


point 


the 


this connection is that Sphota 
from its derivative meaning, i 


associated with 


expressiveness 


It 


is for the sake of convenience and popular 


practice 


meanings to Sabdas, but 


a closer examination of both the internal and 


external facts will show that Sphota is finally 
the significant element of speech. 

As to the reason why Sphota is said to be 
one that does not admit of any division into 
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parts, we should frankly state that the ultimate 
nature of Sphota, so far as it is brought to our 
comprehension by sound, letters and combina- 
tion of words, seems to be undifferentiated. 
Physical structure of words only differs by virtue 
of ViJcfta-dliDani, but the very life of ^abda, or, 
more clearly, the original ISiMa, is absolutely one 
and practically changeless. What we really 
mean is that, though the word Gauh differs 
from the word GhaMi both in physical and 
psychological aspects, the ultimate germ giving 
rise to such sound is really one and the same, 
Sphota being one and permanent, Bhartrhari 
rightly observes that such difference, as is 
caused by sound, is not at all essential. The 
apparent difference ^ of words is thus due to that 
of sound whereby Sphota is indicated. Sphota 
is practically one ; it is only the indicator of 
Sphota, viz. sound, that differs. 

It is evident from what we have noticed 
above that it is difdcult to form a definite idea of 
Sphota without a proper investigation into the 
internal phenomena connected with the evolu- 
tion of sound. We assume the existence of 
such a mystic element beyond sound only 
through the instrumentality of external sound 
that serves to indicate Sphota. But we are 
never allowed to demonstrate its existence with 
a greater degree of vividness. There is no 
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doubt that the internal operations, as referred to 
above, and connected with the materialisation of 
thought into sound, are what actually take place 
in the utterance of sound. It can hardly be 
denied that in the course of such translation 
something that lies dormant within {Amjahta) 
gets itself manifested by degrees while passing 
from the innermost part of the body to the vocal 


apparatus 


The internal wind 


play 


important a part in the transformation of . con- 
sciousness into sound has been alluded to in 
connection with the psychological aspects of 


language {vide 
Hindus). 


Ling 


Speculations of the 


In oppsition to the Naiyayika standpoint, 
according to which ^abda is momentary and 
consequently liable to both production and 


destruction, Patanjali has 


gly supported 


the permanent character of Sahda. It is curious 
to note that the attributives whereby he usually 
characterises Sabda, or more properly, Sphota, are 
exactly those that are often ascribed to Brahman. 
There is convincing evidence that Patahjali, as 
a representative grammarian, had early realised 
the distinction between two kinds of Sabda,^ 
namely, created and permanent. It is explicitly 
with reference to Sphota or permanent word- 


m 


that 


used 


JSfitva 


' ?? ^ I — Mahabhasya. 

— Mahabhagya, Yol. I, p. 18, 
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Avikarl and Kutastha. In connection with the 


exposition of the 


theory of Sphota, as 


Sphota 



opposed to the individualistic one, he has | 
some glimpse into the salient features of 
^ahcla is, maintains Patahjaii,^ what is perceived 
auditory organs, comprehended by intellect, 
manifested by sound and pertains to the sky. This 
definition, if we are allowed to style it as such, 
though concise and garbed in highly philosophical 
language, seems to be impregnated with deep 
significance, and purports to bring out the exact 


meaning 


of Sphota. 


Having 


regard 


to the 


seyise 


organ 



importance of this definition, we think it 
worth while to take up the expressions of the 
Bhasya one by one and explain them in the 
light of Kaiyata and Nages'a. Perceptiile hy the 

hearing is used to indicate that the 
of hearing is only a fraction of ether ^ 
wherein ^abda or sound is directly perceived. 
Both Nyaya and Vaisesika systems have taken 
Sabda to be a positive quality of ether. Sound ® 
which has its origin in the vibration of ether is 

capable of 

composed of the same element. Patanjali seems 
to have an accurate knowledge of the scientific 

to the production of sound. 


b 

being perceived only by the organs 


fact in 


regain 


The expression oomprehended by intellect offers 



2 

3 


Vol. I, 1. 1. 2, p. 18, 

* 

I — Prasastapada Bha§ya, 

Eaiyata, 1, p. 2, 
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an explanation as to how words, though consist- 
ing of letters that are liable to disappear as soon 
as they are uttered, are found competent to 
express the intended sense. The answer is the 



ticaliy from the last letter that the cognition 


of the entire word is derived together with the 


impressions prod need by the preceding letters. 
It is evidently an intellectual operation which 
enables us to retain the recollection of the entire 


structure of a word, even when we hear the last 
letter alone. , Manifested hy sound 


Splioia, though permanent, is not always com- 
prehensible, but comes under our cognition only 
when the vocal organs are engaged in operation 
for its manifestation. Nages'a states expressly 
that the oneness of ether implies similar oneness 
in regard to Sahda or Sphoia. We speak of 
priority and posteriority in respect of Sabda just 
in the same way, as we are apt to say gJiafalcdsa 
and mathaJeam having regard only to the difference 
of attributes. Of both ether and Spkota, the 


so-called difference is only due to their different 

4 

attributes i^npadhi). The singular number in 
^ahda is intended, as Nagesa points out, to indicate 
both the unity and indivisibility 


of SpJwta. 

It is quite evident from what he has said of 
Sphota that Patanjali recognised three prominent 
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characteristics of Sphota, viis., unity (Bkafv a), indi- 
visibility {AkJianrlafva) and eternality [Nitycitva). 
In considering the question of time (as is required 
for the utterance of a word), he rightly observes 
that it is sound that seems to be either long or 
short, but what is manifested by sound, i.e., 
Sphota^ is not at all effected by the variations of 
sound. He takes the instance of a drum and 


continues to say that sounds that are produced by 
beat of drum^ are not of equal velocity, some tra- 
velling 20 yds. and some 30 yds., and so on. The 
essential difference between sound and Sphota, 
which has proved so difficult a problem to others— 
is clearly brought to light by Patanjali. He 
declares in unmistakable terms that Sphota 
represents what is ^abda proper, whereas sound 
is only a quality, that is to say, it serves only to 
manifest Sphota. The relation is, therefore, one 
of the indicator and the indicated. He further 
elucidates the point that Sabda has two aspects — 
sound and Sphota ; it is sound alone that is 


usually perceived and appears to be either long 
or short as the case may be, while Sphota 
remains entirely unchanged and is not readily 
perceptible by sense-organs. 

The foregoing observations will serve to show 
that Sphota, though strictly one and indivisible, 
is also capable of being classified as internal and 


^ ^z-. i i 

l — MahSbhasya, Vol. I, p. 181. 
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external} So far as the innate expressiveness 
of sense is concemed, it is the internal form of 
Sphota (that lies within and is only manifested by 
sound) that is really significant. The external 
form of Sphota^ as is comprehended by our hear- 
ing organs, has no such intimate relation with 
the meaning. In all our linguistic enquiries we 
engage ourselves more or less to the investiga- 
tion of the external aspects of a language, but 
we take very little notice of the internal pheno- 
menon which forms the very life of a language. 
We assign the meaning to sound, as we fail to 
proceed further so as to grasp the ultimate 
reservoir of sound that is really associated with 
the significance. It requires only a moment’s 
consideration to realise that sounds or vocalised 
thoughts are not only produced by the operation 
of vocal organs, but have their origin in certain 
ethereal region of the body, which does not 
vary, though the modulations of voice are always 
different from one another. The grammarians 
have thus sought to explain the existence 
of an internal cause of sound. The external 
form of Sphota is, again, of two kinds, denoting 
class and individual. 

As a great exponent of the Mahabhasya, 
Bhartrhari has dwelt at length on the question 
of Sphota. Bhartrhari begins with the enuncia- 

s 

Kunjika on the Manjusa, p. 237. i — 

— Mafijnga. 
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tionoftwo kinds of 3abda,^ as the indioaf or and 
the indicated, the former representing the ulti- 
mate germ of speech-sound, and the latter 

being what is really expressed by Saida. 

$ 

In view of the popular belief regarding both 
plurality and order {krama) of Saida, he makes 
his position clear by pointing out that no ques- 
tion of order, such as priority and posteriority, 
and that of plurality can logically be raised in 
relation to SpJiota, which is essentially one and 
eternal. It is sound, he maintains, that passes 
through successive stages in course of articulation 
and appears to be either long or short in propor- 
tion to the exertion required for the utterance 
of a word. It is practically due to the varying 
modulations of voice, as caused by the vocal 
apparatus, that ‘^«’-sound seems to be different 

from -sound and so on. But Spkota, it 
must be remembered, remains unaffected. A 
parallel example ^ is then sought to explain the 
relation between sound and Sphota. It is a fact 


of common experience 


that the sun, though 


fixed bodv, seems 


be 


quiverm 


moving when it is seen through 
5r of a nond. Just as the 


'3 


water of a pond. Just as the agitation of 
water is reflected on the sun, so (in spite of 
the oneness and undifferentiating character of 


I — Vakyapadiya, p. 20. 

I — Vskyapadlya, I, 49. 
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Sphota) order and difference pertaining to sound 
are falsely attributed to Sphota. The dual ^ 


aspects of, ^ahda, as referred to above, imply 


SaMa has the potency 


expressin 


as well as its meaning that is associated with it 
by inseparable connection. This fact is further 


corroborated by the 


pistemolo 


evidence. 


His 


thesis may be Ifriefly stated in the 


following words : Sahda, like light, is supposed to 
possess a double function, B.^grahaha and grahya. 
A light is luminous by itself and serves to 
illuminate others. Similarly, a Sahda is first 


comprehended and then becomes expressive of 
meaning. 

Then, he proceeds to show how Sahda is 
evolved. Reference^ is first made to the view 
(as that of the Naiyayikas) that does not 
take Pada to be anything but a combination 
of letters, and similarly does not recognise a 
sentence as distinct from Padas and letters. 


The grammarians, however, entertain quite an 
opposite view, because they maintain Vakya- 
Sphota to be an indivisible unit that knows 
neither division nor order. It is nothing but an 
artificial device of grammar to analyse a sen- 
tence into parts (Padas) and those parts again 
into stems and suffixes. 


I — Vakyapadiya, I, 55. 
1 — Vakyapadiya, I, 72. 
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There are, as the grammarian maintains, two 


different aspects of words, namely, Karya or 
popular form and NUya or the permanent form 


of speech. The former is generally produced 
by the exercise of vocal apparatus and serves 


to give 


a reflection of internal consciousness 


the latter is what represents the ultimate germ of 
speech. Spliota is identified with this latter 
aspect of speech. 

The three views regarding the cognition 
of sound and Sphota may be thus briefly 


summarised ^ : — (i) 


Sound when produced is 


heard by the auditory organs and becomes the 
positive instrument whereby Sphota is com- 
prehended. (ii) Having assumed the material 
form through the medium of sound, Sphota is 
capable of being heard, (m) Sound acts upon 
the organs concerned and serves to manifest 
Sphota, Bhartrhari lends his support to the 
last one. Sound is the outer garment of Sphota. 
Though incomprehensible and inconceivable by 
itself, Sphota reveals its existence through the 
medium of sound. Sound and Sphota are inti- 
mately related to each other. As the scientists 
have found out atoms or electrons as the final 
factor of creation, so the grammarians started 
with sound and ultimately reached the subtle 
element of speech to which the term Sphota 


etc.— Pa^yaraja under the 

Vakyapadiya, Kar, 1, 82. 
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was significantly assigned. As to how sound and 
Sphoia, related to each other as the indicative 
and the indicated, are to be comprehended, 
Bhartrhari refers to four different views on the 
subject. Some say that Sphota is recognised as 

with sound, just like a piece of marble 
red in contact with a Jam-ilower ; 


identical 
looking 
some ho 


g sound (though 


be 


that 


not cognisable by 
Sphota] some maintain 
Sphota being too subtle 


to be determined, it is sound only that comes 
under comprehension; some, again, freely admit 
that Sphoia is really manifested but it is 
indistinct and unintelligble on account of the 
distance wherefrom it is evolved. No doubt, 
Bhartrhari has here recorded the views of his 

and contemporary grammarians 

;ant a 

3 over 


predecessors 
in order to do full justice to so impor 

subject. But we can hardly afford to pas 


taking notice of the unique 


advancement of grammatical sp 
clearly borne out by these refere 


as is 


the intellectual process involved 


^abcla 


1 ^ says 


that the cognition of 


om 


Sabda practically follows 
ound together with the impres- 
sions made by the preceding ones. 

The immediate consequence of holding 
Sphoia to be one and indivisible was a grave 





i 


Vakyapadiya, Kar, 1, 85. 
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one, as it threatened to strike at the funda- 
mental principle of grammar by making all 
process of analysing sentence and words purely 
artificial.^ The science of grammar is primarily 
based upon the principle of analysis. Now, to 
justify the procedure of grammarians, it must 
be said on the contrary that they had no 
other alternative than to isolate words from a 
composite sentence, in order to make the sense 
of words intelligible to others. It is simply 
due to our inability, Bhartrhari strongly argues, 
that we cannot comprehend a sentence without 
taking it to be a combination of words and 
words as consisting of no parts {Prakrti and 
Pratyaya), An examination of facts shows that 
the grammatical method of analysing sentence 
and words into their component parts, however 
artificial from the standpoint of Sphota, is 
calculated to afford the only scientific means, 
so far as the knowledge of meaning is con- 
cerned.^ 

The doctrine of Sphota, as expounded by 
the grammarians, is not a creation of fancy and 
the result of idle philosophising ; it is rather 
based on the facts that speak for themselves. 
A moment’s notice is only required to realise 
the existence of some inexhaustible potency 

^ i— Vakyapadiya, 2. 234. 

Pupyaraja— 

, — Under Kdr. 93. 

u 
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lying inside the body, which is conceived to be 
at work at every time of utterance. Sound that 
we hear is not produced by the operation of 
vocal organs only, but has its origin elsewhere. 
However subjected to adverse criticisms by the 
opponents, the dectrine of Sphota, with all its 
mysticisms, will continue to appeal to all 
speculators on the psychology of language, as 
embodying the most accurate explanation with 
regard to the origin of Fdk. That the principle 
of grammatical analysis is more or less fanciful 
is evident from the fact that systems of gram- 
mar have their different nomenclatures and 
technical terms, though they have practically 
kept the same object in view and treated of the 
same subject. 

This analytical method, though at best arti- 
ficial,^ is supposed to have much utility, as it 

practically enables us to have an insight into the 

✓ 

actual state of things. Starting with such unreal 

process as the division of sentences and words, 
with the obvious object of facilitating the study 
of words, the grammarians finally succeeded 
in obtaining a truer perspective while dealing 
with the problem of Sphota. Bhartrhari^ rightly 
observes that proper attention and close enquiry 
are needed to arrive at the final goal, running 
through a passage so artificial and bewildering. 


‘ SIM'S I— Vakyapadlya, 2. 235. 

Vakyapadlya, 1. 90, 
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As it is imperfect observation that makes a 


rope 


look like a serpent, and such delusion 


moment 


cautiously exa 


mined, so the grammarians first treated of a 


parts and those parts 


as containing various letters. 


mode 


of vision 


materially chan 




raination of facts and they finally describe Sphofa 
as an imperishable and indivisible unit without 
any reservation. The discourse on SpJiota reach- 
ed its culminating point when Sphota was re- 
garded to be as great as Brahman itself. The doc- 
trine of grammar has thus ultimately identified 
itself with the same transcendental reality which 
has always proved to be the be-all and end-all 
of metaphysical speculations. 

The later grammarians, specially Sesakrsna, 
Nagesa, Bhattoji and Kondabhatta, have dealt 
with the problem of Sphota more clearly 


following 


the line 


The arguments 


and elaborately but all 
of Patanjali and Bhartrhari. 
advanced by Sesakrsna in defence of Sphota 
are briefly as follows : An indivisible 
as Sphota should be accepted on the 
that the sense usually denoted by a word can 
neither be derived from an individual letter (as 
it would render all other letters entirely mean- 


^ unit 
ground 


ingless), nor from a combination 


for 


being liabl 


destruction 


^ ^ 1 — Sphotatattvaniriipana, 
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3 


being 


are uttered, it would be practically impossible 
to have a congregate of such transient letters. 
It is not even sufficient to say that they are 
cognisable by the same act of memory, because, 
if it were so, the undesirable consequence will be 
the identity between such groups of words as 

Dina and Rasa^ Sara (there 
difference of order only), as they consist of 
the same letters and are comprehended by the 
same faculty of retention. The grammarians 
have, therefore, proceeded a step further and 
recognised the existence of Sphota, which is 

by sound, eternal and not at all 
divisible into parts. 

We can compare this view with what Patah- 
jali has said with regard to order in letters.^ As 
two letters, Patahjali argues, cannot be simul- 
taneously pronounced on account of their tran- 
sient character, it is useless to raise the question 
of priority and posteriority in connection with 
letters. This order is to be understood as an 


suggested 


intellectual one.^ ^esa continues to say that 
the cognition of Sphota follows from the last 
letter together with the impressions made by the 
preceding letters. 

The later grammarians have to a certain 
extent shown prolixity in enunciating as many 


3 


1 

s 

a 






— Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 366. 

I i 

•^Sphotacandnkd, p. 13. 
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as eight 


Varm-Sphot 


different forms of Sphota, such as 


Fada 


Akhanda-JPada-Sphota 


Vaky 


Sphota, Pada-Jati-Sphota 


y a- Sphota 
, Vakya^ 

The author of the Sahda-Kaustu- 
bha has clearly dealt with all these classifications. 
It must be, however, remembered that these 


Jati 


varieties, with the 


Sphot 


are 


exception of Fakya 
nreal and not accent 


ed by all grammarians. Eeference has already 


been made to two kinds of 


Sphota, -viz., 


class and individual. An attempt is now made 
to see how far these standpoints {JaM-Sphota and 
Vyakti- Sphota) are in concordance with the Maha- 

SaMatva which pertains to all Sahdas is 
d to be a class, and consequently, 



by its very nature ^ deserves to be treated as 
eternal. Bhartrhari has thrown some sidelight 
on this point. The word Sphota in 


has led 


that 


Sphota is virtually a class 


that 


IS 


suggested by individual words or sounds, and 
that receives the designation of dhmni 

by suggesting Jdti-Sphota. Some, again, hold ® 
on the other hand, that FyaJcii-Sphota (as opposed 
to Jati-Sphota) is one and imperishable. As 
to the apparent plurality of Vyakti, they main- 
tain that the interval or intervention caused 


® I— Bhagyapradipodyota. 
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by time and words, which tends to prove the 
diversity of one and the same Vyakti as is 
only due to the variation of sounds whereby 
Spliota is suggested. According to this point 
of view, it should be borne in mind, the a-sound 
in da is not distinct from that in nda. This 
view is, however, open to objections and is 
finally set aside by Patanjali. Those who like 
Patanjali advocate Jati-Sphota ' advance their 


arguments to repudiate both 


of 


Spliota on the ground that a seems to 


have more than one form, 
called udcdta, anudatta^ svc 
is not even reasonable to 


ding as it is 


ita and 
suggest 


luta. It 
that the 


same a which is first pronounced as udatta is 
next taken to be Anudatta and so on, for, if it 
were so, Spliota would cease to be eternal on 
account of its assuming diverse forms. Thus, 


J afi 


i-splioia is finally accepted as what gives 
correct solution of the problem.^ 

Having thus discussed the salient character- 


istics of Spliota from all possible standpoints, 
we now proceed to see how Splioia-vMa, which 
is popularly attributed to the grammarians, was 
received by different schools of Hindu philo- 
sophy. However carefully conceived and 

nourished by the grammarians, the 



' onfeiV^ q^T, ?;rcl qiltsilc, | — Uddyota. 

^ — Mahabha?ya, 1.1.2- 

qq I — Kaiyata. 

qsifwvrt 

1 — Kaiyata. 
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theory of Sphota seems to have a strange fate, 
because ifc failed to have any favourable treatment 
at the hands of reputed philosophers. What is 

was rather 


still more regrettable is that it 


subjected to stern and 


vigorous 


criticisms. 


Though it embodies, 
achievement of all 


4 - 


SO DO speak, the crowning 
grammatical speculations, 


the theory of Sphota unfortunately met with 
nothing but disapproval on all sides. The only 
school of Indian thought which appears to have 
lent support to the assumpition of an invisible 
speech-unit as Sphota^ is, if we are allow^ed to 


hold, the 


Toga 


system of Patahjali. It is 
practically on the evidence of such aphorisms, 

1. 31 and 3. 17 and the exposi- 


as 


Yoga 


Sutras 


tions of Vyasa thereon, and partly in conse- 
quence of the supposed identity between the 
authors of the Mahabhasya and the Yoga Sutras, 
that the existence of Sphota is said to have been 
recognised and supported by the author of the 
Yoga Sutra. Truth to tell, there is no clear 
mention of Sphota as such in the aphorisms of 
Yoga system ; it is only in the comments of 
Vyasa and the gloss of Vacaspati that some 

question of 


light has been thrown 


on th 


Sphota. 

It is too well known a fact that all objects 
of thought, with the exception of Primordial 
matter and Soul, are declared to be or 
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products by the teachers of the Samkhya school. 

taken a rather perverted view against 


Having 


meanings. 


the orthodox interpretations, they have rejected 
the fundamental tenets of the Mlmaiiisakas, viz., 
eternality of sound, ^ eternality of the Vedas and 
eternaiity of the relation between sound and 

It requires no other evidence, hold 

the Samkhyaites, but ordinary perception and 
inference to prove that 3abda is produced by the 
agency of vocal organs and has only momentary 
existence. The Samkhya Sutra (5.57) distinctly 
rejects Sx^hota as practically incomprehen- 
sible. The reason of their refutation is a very 
simple one. As no other element apart from 
letters comes to our notice in the cognition of 


a word, it is absolutely useless to assume the 
existence of Spliota (which passes our vision 
and comprehension) as distinct from letters.^ 
As letters are, on the contrary, directly 
perceived, it is more reasonable to take them to 
be expressive of the sense. If, again, letters are 
supposed to be meaningless by themselves, we 
are allowed to doubt the so-called expressiveness 
of Sphoia. Now, the point at issue is when 
letters are found to be really expressive of sense, 
the assumption of in addition to letters 

becomes a superfluity which the followers of 
the Samkhya school are not prepared to accept. 


1 51 IS — amkhya Sutra, 5. 58. 

® l— Samkhya Sutra, 6. 57. 

— Sarnkbya-Yrtti, 
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There is another 


argument 


which also 


goes 


against the indivisible character of Sphota. 


A 


meanings are liable to changes according to the 
different arrangement of letters (as in Wadi 
and Dina) and as sounds are diversified in their 
character and have manifold significance, we 
cannot reasonably take Sphota to be one and 
eternal. The conclusion to which this argument 
leads is that Sphota, being inconceivable, is far 
from being ^ahda proper. It is letters alone, 
no matter if they are perishable, that constitut 
words in the real sense of the term. 

No comment is, however, necessary to show 
that the Samkhyaites, who profess to be rational- 
istic, have taken notice of onlv the outward 
aspect of speech and have totally neglected the 
more important side of the question, mz., psycho- 
logical or internal aspect. Their main difficulty 


that they 


igniflcance 


& 


but 


Sabda 


fested by sound. 


of 


it must be remembered that the Sphotiwddins 
also were not slow to emphasise the difficulty 


that lies in the way of 
knowledge of Sphota. 


having 


a perceptional 


They made no secret as 
to the necessity of a thorough concentration of 
mind in order to realise the existence of 


It requires a good 


>f Sphota. 
power, or 


amount 


by 


P7 




to grasp 


the c^f-aspect (Sphota) of the Supreme Being 

15 
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Moreover 


5 


Sphota is not capable of 


being 


perceived by ordinary sense-organs : it is only 
suggested or manifested by sound. 

Regarding the existence of Sphota (as dis- 
tinct, from letters), the views of the Mimam- 
sakas, as ably represented by the author of the 
iokavarttika, are far from being reconcilable 

those of the grammarians. .Having 



with 

taken 

the 


a purely physical view 


of 


3 a-bda, 


Mimamsakas, 


like 


Sankara, turned 


to the old theory of the revered teacher 


Upavarsa^ and accordingly identified 


i§ahd 


a 


with letters. To assume 


something 


as Sphota 


apart from letters, is, as they hold, opposed 


to all 

4 

are 


cognition 
actually 


and 


experience. 


Letters 


perceived in a 


word, 


as, 


for instance, the word gauh does not appear 
to have any other element excepting the three 
constituent letters — ga, au and oisarga. It is 

curious to note that while so much stress is laid 

... . - . . 

on the popular experience, the importance of 


logical aspect of 3 abda has altogether been 


the 


ignored, so as to 


weaken the ground on which 


the grammarians sought to build the edifice 
of Sphotavdcla . When Sabda, as a combination 
of letters, is practically seen to be expressive 
of the sense and as no other factor is found to 

• 4 V 

be in operation in the comprehension of the 
meaning, it is nothing but superfluous to assume 
the existence of Sphota^ as distinct from letters. 


- g l:fk 1 — v, s., I. s. 28, 
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The grammarins, it must be remembered, have 
declared Sphota to be virtiiallv distinct from 
letters and further held Sphota to be the only 
significant element of speechd The Mlmam- 
sakas ^ maintain that letters have no parts and 
that there is no such collection in the cognition of 
words apart from that of the component letters. 
In assigning meaning to words, the Mimam- 
sakas had to face one difficult problem. The 
question presented itself in the following form : — 
Are all letters individually significant by them- 
selves, or, is it an aggregation of them whereby 
the meaning is expressed ? The untenable 
character of the first view is clearly evident, 
since the competency of each individual letter 
to signify the intended sense is contrary to 
our experience. As regards the second view, it is 
not possible to have an aggregation or a simul- 
taneous combination of letters, simply for the 
reason of minute intervals in the utterance 
of sounds. The Mimamsakas make their way 
out of the difficulty by saying that the signi- 
ficance of words depends upon the convention or 
popular usage. As the comprehension of the 
meaning directly follows from the letters that 
constitute a word, and as nothing else is 
required for the purpose, it is only logical, they 
hold, to take letters as what express the sense. 
Kumarila shows further how by accepting 


1 I 

® — §loka--5rarttika, 
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Sphota 


entity, we are liable 

m ^ 


make 


number of unnecessary assumptions, such as, 
the existence of Sphota, distinctness of Sphota 
from letters and its indivisibility. It is 


quite clear from what we have said that the 



Mlmamsakas 


Sphotavada 


are 


generally 


speaking, 


re- 


ducible to two only, namely, the existence of 
Sphota apart from letters {i) involves a negation 
of perceptible facts and (ii) is an 

unwarranted assumption of something that is 


IS an 
that is 


invisible or imperceptible The 


eluding 


the 


reveals, however 


the reason why he could not lend support to th( 
theory of Sphota. As a matter of fact, the assump 
tion of Sphota, which makes all divisions of i 


words mer 


is found to 


be entirely inconsistent with the mam 


the Mimamsa system, 
pra^aja, etc. (which per 


for it renders uha, 
ain to letters, words 


and sentences) absolutely conventional. It is, 
therefore, to retain the genuine character of the 
Vedic texts that Kumarila made such a vigorous 
attempt to refute the existence of Sphota. 


The Vedantins 


fully acknowledged 


Sahda. They have, on the 


gone 


to the extent of 


investing i§abda with the potency of producing 
the entire world. While dealing with ^abda 


world 


^'5* Ifl Sloka- 


vartitika. Ear, 137 
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(Logos) and its * world-producing power,’ Sankara 
has conveniently devoted considerable space 
under the Yedanta-^utra 1.3.28 to find out 
the exact nature of ^ahda. With bis character- 
istic manner of presenting arguments, he first 
points out the incongruities that become almost 
unavoidable, if letters having both production 
and destruction, were to be regarded as Sahcla 
proper. Subsequently he continues to acknow- 
ledge Sphota as what represents the permanent 
form of Sabda. The way in which Sankara 
has at first advanced arguments in defence of 
the existence of Sphota, exposing the untenable 
features of leads one to believe, though 

temporarily, that he entertained no antagonistic 
view against the grammatical interpretation 
of Sphotamda. This impression is, however, 
of a short duration, because next we find 
Sankara^ more favourably examining the view 
of Upavarsa almost in the same way as the 
Mimamsakas. As to the question of production 
and destruction of letters, he argues that it 
really implies the re -cognition ( ) of 
the same letter. What is meant is that different 


letters are not produced and uttered each time, 
but, as a matter of fact, the same sound, say 
ka (as in kala and kcila) is heard. It should 
be, however, noticed here that the Naiyayikas 


are not prepared 


to take the above as an 


instance of re-cognition, but 


explain the 


^ Vedanta Sutra, Sankara Bhasya under the aphorism, 1.3.28. 
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sameness of ^«-sounds as due to their belonging 
to the sams class ( ). To sum up the two 

views : According to the Alimamsakas and the 
Vedantins, the same Aia-sound is heard 
again and again, whereas the Naiyayikas do not 
maintain the non-differentiation of the indi- 
viduals and consequently take all k«-sounds 
as belonging to the same class. This re-cogni- 
tion, continues Sankara, does not follow from 
the knowledge of a class ; it is individual letters 
that are comprehended each time. Again, we 
are accustomed to hold the form gatihi 
though it consists of three distinct letters, as 
one word.- How is it, then, possible to have such 
a cognition of oneness when its component parts 
are far from being one ? Having attributed the 
diversified character of one and the same letter 
to the difference of sound, he proceeds to say 
that sometimes many things form the subject of 
one intellection,^ as many trees, for instance, are 
denoted by one word ‘forest’ {Vana). At last 
Sankara sums up the arguments on both sides, 
viz.i farmmda and Sphotavada, and after a 
minute examination of facts arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the view maintained by the Vmmam- 

dins ^ is simpler and appeals more to reason and 

% 

experience, while that of the Sphotavadins 
is vitiated by prolixity and involves far-fetched 

— Sankara-Bhasya. 
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speculations. To hold, he observes, letters, as 
they are comprehended one after another, to be 
indicative of . iSjoAota, which is said to signify the 

-intended sense, is to take a superfluous view of 
the: whole problem. 

. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika point of 
view, sound is a quality of ether, comprehended 
by the organ of hearing, and has only a momen- 


tary. existence. It is of two ki; 
represented by letters like ka 
as produced by beat of dru: 
conches and the like. The i 

is alone significant 


kinds 


) sound as 
(2) sound 


' drum and blowing of 
The former, 


and 


generally 


used as a medium for communicating the ideas. 
Prasastapada, the well-known commentator on 
the Vaisesika-Sutras, has attempted to show how 


produced, 
ding the 


The view of this commen- 
origin of sound is almost 


the same as is to be found in treatises on 3iksas. 
A desire is first felt within, the author says, by 
the conjunction of the mind with the soul, for the 
utterance of sound (in order to give expression 
to the thoughts rising in the mind) ; then efforts 
are^ made which bring about a movement in the 
region of internal air. Thus moved by causes 
from within, the internal air proceeds upwards 
till it comes in contact with the vocal apparatus. 
This conjunction which is followed by vibrations 
in ether gives rise to sound that is destroyed 
as soon as it is uttered. A word is, therefore, 


Karya, as opposed to Nitya. ^ 
well as the Vaisesikas have 


3 Naiyayikas as 
thus taken a 
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noB-eternal view of Sahda diifering from the 
grammarians who assume a permanent form of 


by Spkota 


In his 


annotation on the Bhasya, Sridhara ^ 
made an attempt to show the absence of 


logic 


rammatical conception of Sphota 


He first raises the question 


meaning is 


by Sphota 


word 


is nothing but a collection of letters, holds the 
Sphotcivadins, and a sentence 
from its component parts. 


not at all distinct 
then there would 


be n 
ever 


prehensio 


of the meaning whatso 


Bor neither individual letter is competent 


to convey the 


entire meaning 


(as it would 


render other letters simply redundant), nor is a 
combination practically possible, as all letters 
cannot be pronounced simultaneously. The 
author meets this objection by holding, for 


argument’s sake, that letters are eternal and 



not transitory, as in that case such an aggregate 
would not be incomprehensible. But this argu- 


ment 


for obvious reasons. It is 


further argued by the opponent 


letters are 


perceived one after another and then impressions 
are produced in the mind. This is also un- 
tenable. Bor, if there is order in recollections, 
as shown above, there would be no co-existence 
of sounds to form an aggregation. As the com- 
prehension of the meaning is otherwise impossible, 
the Sphotavadins have been led to acknowledge 


' Nyaya-kandali (Sridhara) — Sk., p. 2674 
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the existence of Sphota^ as what expresses the 
meaning. But such an assumption has no 
justification to a rationalist philosopher like 
Sridhara. The following arguments, anions 


anions' 


others 


5 


are sought 


by Sridhara to refute the 


existence of Sphotai Sphota is never directly 
perceived, but falsely assumed by the gram- 
marians ; the denotation lies within the word and 
not with an imperceptible entity as Sphota. ^ 
To assume Sphota, as distinct from letters, is as 
fallacious as to conceive a *JIowe7'‘ in the s'ky.'^ ^ 
Before bringing this topic to a close, we have 
one word more. Considering what has been 
said about the doctrine of Sphota by different 
schools of Indian philosophy, it is sufiaciently 
clear that the main contention raised against 


one word more. Considerint 
said about the doctrine of S 
schools of Indian philosophy 


Sphota is based upon the fact that the assumption 


of Sphota 


is contrary to all perception and 
fetched speculations. Having taken 


their stand on the 


established bv direct 


perception, the opponents of Sphotavada seem to 
have carried the popular view in their favour. 
But it would he a positive mistake to suppose 


what the Sphotavadins 


to establish is 


noth in 2 but fanciful 


It cannot be, however 


5 


denied that the Sp>hotavcidins made no secret 
as to the imperceptihility of Sphota by ordinary 
means. Moreover, it is repeatedly pointed out 


1 Nyaya-Kandali (Sndhara), series, 

). 269-270. clt^ 1 


1 o 
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that the realisation of Sphota requires a good 
deal of spiritual meditation as well as perfect 
concentration of mind. As it is not logically 
correct to take anything to be unreal, simply 
because it is not directly perceived, we do not 
find sufficient reason to deny the very existence of 
Sphota which, though im^^erceptible, is said to he 
manifested by sound. Sphota^ to speak the truth, 
bears comparison with the soul, as both of them 
come under our cognition through the instrumen- 
tality of inference, the former being indicated by 
sound and the latter by volition, effort, pleasure, 
pain, etc. As to the other side of the contention, 
we should say that the upholders of Sphota- 
vada minutely examined all external aspects 
of words before they could grasp so subtle an 
entity as Sphota by unfolding the psychological 
phenomena underlying the origin of sound. 

To summarise what we have said about 
Sphota : Sphota is the same as Sahda-Brahman 
or Brahman revealed in the form of Fak. 
Sphota represents the internal aspect of 
Pranava; it is eternal and cannot be divided 
into parts (aJchanda) and expressiveness or 
Vacakatd lies with Sphota and not with 
Padas, isolated from the ahhanda-mkya — the 
indivisible unit of speech. That there is no 
essential difference between Sphota and Branava 
has been clearly stated by the ancient seers. 


Nada^ or 


primordial sound is said to have first 
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m 


originated 


in the spatial 


region 


of the heart 


(hrdyakasa) of Brahman when he was deeply 
absorbed in meditation. This subtle form 


of sound is capable of 


being 


perceived by 


shutting the auditory passage of the ears. Out 

I 

of Nada arose Omkdra, the self-radiant, 
creative factor, which is regarded as the positive 
symbol of the supreme Being. Viewed from the 
standpoint of Yoga, Sphota, Pranava and Pratiblid 
are almost the same. The internal aspect of Vdk^ 
as is represented by Para and Pasyantl, is in- 
separable from cit-sakti, the fountain source 
of all cognitions. Pranma or Pratihhd^ as we 
may call it, has its permanent seat in the heart 
of all sentient beings ; its fourth part is what is 
known as ardhamdtrd or Sphota. ^ Further, it is 
held that Sphota which serves to manifest Vdk 
is heard by the supreme Soul {Para7ndtman), 

lie inactive in a state 
Both Sabda and Artlia are in 


when the sense-organs 


of 


sleep. ^ 


reality the manifestation of one and the same 


Soul ; ® 
gets the 
as Vdoya. Pratibhd 


it is only to the grammarian that one 

of Vdcaha and the other 

is shaped 


designation 


or intelligence 


by Sabda and Arfha, The inseparable connec- 
tion in which Sabda stands to Artha also points 


to their origination from 


the same source, i.e. 


I — LaghumanjSSa, p. 390. 




^Il’frrct JT li I — p. 391. 

^ 1 —VakyapadIya, 2. 31. 
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Durga makes this point clear when 
he continues to say that Buddhi [Vratihha) 

in the heart of all in the form of 


residing 


knowledge [ahMdhdna) and knowahle {abhi- 
dlieya) gets materialised into ^abda and Artha 

respectively. ^ 


Again 


it is said that what is 


^7 


VPmtibM 


em 


vakyarthah). 


According 

o 


to 


Bhartrhari, it is mahdsattd or mahasamdny a, 
(ultimate reality) that is really denoted by all 
Sabdas. It is one and without any division 
(vibhdga) and order (krama). To him who has 
not attained that spiritual vision which enables 
one to visualise the all-pervading reality, this 
mahdsattd falsely appears to be manifold, as 
the objects possessing it are diversified in their 
external outlook, Sphota is identified with 


this mahdsatta. 


Sphota is the ultimate germ 


of all word-forms {Sa hi sarvasabddrthaprakrtih) ; 
words may differ from one another, so far as 
their external aspect is concerned, but the 
internal or intellectual one (Syjhota) remains the 
same. The Vaiyakaranas used to look upon 
Sabda as the audible manifestation of Brahman 
and advocated constant meditation on Sabda 
or Sabda- Brahman as a regular form of Yoo-a 


that ultimately leads to the emancipation of the 
Soul {par am Bt^ahmddhi gamy ate). 

The standpoint wherefrom the grammarians 


have 


viewed the ultimate 


germ 


of 


all 


Nirukta, p. 47. 
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speech-sounds is materially different from those 


of Sankara, Kumarila, Sridhara and others. To 
the grammarians, Spliota is sacred and divine, so 
much so that it is finally- identified with Brahman. 
Notwithstanding all adverse criticisms that have 
been heaped upon the assumption of an 
intellectual phenomenon as Sphota, the theory of 
Sphota, will continue to survive as embodying the 
most reasonable and scientific interpretation 
about the origin of sound. 




CHAPTEU V 


Sentence and Pauts oe Speech 


Sentence— its decomposition— Parts of Speech— Prakrti and 

Pratyaya— Upasarga and Nipata. 


In accordance with the strict interpretation 


of the doctrine of Sphota 


have observed, 


the analytical method, though adopted by the 
grammarians as a cardinal principle, is liable 
to be regarded as purely artificial. But there 
is no denying the fact that the grammarians 


had no other alternative than 


up this 


IS 


and words into 
the only m 
i^ords. Grammar 

not a creation of fancv, nor an artificial 


process ot dissoivmg sentences 
their constituent elements, as 


55 


meaning 


combination of rules. Grammar is rather a 
popular science ; the principles on which the 
structure of grammatical generalisations stand 
are more or less drawn from popular ex- 


periences 


That 


becomes 


prefer 


appli- 
Patanjali 


cabl 

observes, is a fact that is neither enjoined b; 
a divine authority nor sanctioned by the author 


Mahablia^ya under the rule Pd??., 1. 1. 47. 
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of the religious texts, hut it is a popular example 
which is perfectly consistent with our daily 

ayana ^ and 

have repeatedly drawn our attention to the most 
important point that the study of grammar has 
for its object the discrimination of correct words. 
Though corrupt forms are found to be as ex- 
pressive of sense as their corresponding correct 
words, it has been stated with all possible 
emphasis and earnestness that the use of correct 
words in conformity with the rules of grammar 
is alone attended with religious felicity.^ 

Though there are eight different varieties of 
Sphota, as we have already pointed out, it is the 
Vakya-Sphota alone that is held to be real, the 
rest being more or less artificial. ® Erom the 
standpoint of Sphota, Vakya is not divisible into 
parts and is the really significant element of 
speech. Bhartrhari has the following : Just ^ as 
an unreal process like that of analysing words 
into stems and sufidxes is also resorted to for the 
knowledge of unintelligent people, so a Vakya 

^ cfRi l — Var. under the rule 

Pan., 1. 1. 44« 

“ I — Var. 1. 

I — Far. 9. 

Mahabha?ya, Vol. I, p. 8. 

® 1 — Vaiyakaranabhusaria 

Kar. 59. 

Vakyapadiya, 2. 10. and TIgifetqHr«ITfe^ I — 

Ear. 3.1. 



experience. Both Katy 
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is broken up into Fadas by the grammarians 


with a view to get into the meaning 


of words. 


This ApoddJiam or decomposition is the first and 
foremost business of grammar. 


much divergence of views resardi 


a 


the precise nature of a Vakya. Bhartrhari has 
stated as many as eight different views of the 
ancient grammarians in regard to the constitu- 


Vdliy 


These views are summar 


as follows : — A Vakya is (1) a verbal form; 
(2) a collection of words ; (3) a class ; (4) one 

5) an order ; (6) an intellectual 
the first ; (8) all Fadas 


but having mutual 


and individual ; (5) a 
assimilation ; (7) the 
differing from one another 
expectancy. Of these only 3, 4 and 6, i.e.^ class, 
one and indivisible and intellectual assimilation 
of meanings are accepted as proper definition of 
a Vakya by those who maintain the indivisibility 
of a Vakya. The rest, on the other hand, are 
supposed to form the accurate definition of 
Vakya from the standpoint of those who uphold 
the dissolvability of a Vakya {Fadavadins). 
Again, the definitions of Vakya., as either 
order or collection of Fadas, are compatible 
with the view of the Ablilhitdmayavadins and 
those as, verbal form, the first Fada, all 


Fadas in their different aspects 
expectancy, are consistent wit 


O 


mutual 
T of the 


i oirffT: i 31^: 

l-~Vakyapadiya, 2. 1. 2. 
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Anmiabhidhanavddins. A Vakya is also defined 


as a combination of words liavin 



mutual 


proximity, expectancy and compatibility. These 


three characteristics 


m 


the mediate causes 


regard to the comprehensio 


the mean 




ing 


from a sentence. (1) ExpeGta%Gy—Au 


aggregate 


of words that are not mutually 


expectant fails to give a connected id 


as. for instance 




no 


consistent meaning 


iS 


cognisable from such 
of words, as 


an unconnected group 

and 

and so on. (2) 'Proximity implies that 
words that are uttered at intervals cannot 

so as 


have any inter-relation amongst them 
to constitute a significant sentence. 
netencu means that we cannot construct s 


(3) Com 


out of words the meanings of which are mutually 
incompatible (as in Jagadisa^ 

is not, however, prepared to take these three 
as direct causes, so far as Sabda-hodhOf or 
verbal cognition is concerned, because they 
would tend to place ^abdabodha under the cate- 


CP 

» 


ory 


inference. 


Naiyayikas 


fore, taken them to be Sakakdrl (conditions), 
as opposed to direct causes. Expectancy refers 


^ I— S- Darpana. 

Jagadifia— Sabdasaktipraka- 

^ika, Ear. 12. 

il— Sabdaiakti. Ear. 4. 

1»7 
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to the physical side whereas com- 

petency is to be understood as pertaining to 
the logical side of iSabda We 

generally find that verbal expectancy is satisfied 
by words aloned But what is logically correct 
is that expectancy is also connected with the 
meaning and not with the form alone, and conse- 
quently the expression means a 

Fada that is indicative of the meaning having 
mutual expectancy with that of another. It is 
sufficiently clear from what Patanjali has said 
regarding the interpretation of vyapeksa that 
expectancy really pertains to meanings that are 
reciprocally expectant. Similarly, competency, 
as a Sahakdri-karana, is also to be understood 
as related to the meaning. As the cognition 
of import (cfTctuq) alone cannot produce ^abda- 
bodha independently of expectancy, etc., 
Gahgesa recognises the necessity of their help 
for obtaining the so-called verbal cognition. 
Proximity,^ strictly speaking, is not a cause, 
it may be so with an unintelligent man, as it 
tends to help his quick understanding, but in 
the case of an intelligent man, proximity is not 
unavoidably necessary for his cognition. 
Import is also recognised to be the meaning 
of a sentence. Gangesa ® states clearly that 

g l— MafijSsa, Kanjika Tika. 

® I — Tattvacintamani, p. 316. (Sabda- 

khanda.) 
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the cognition of import is a necessary condition 
in the matter of verbal knowledge. “This 
sentence ^ is uttered by the speaker with the 
explicit desire of expressing this sense ’’ — is 
the way in which Tatparya is generally obtained. 
But Nagesa difiPers from the Naiyayikas and does 
not take import as an unavoidable condition 
for the comprehension of inasmuch as 

the meaning of a sentence is also cognisable even 
without any reference to the particular import 
of the speaker. The cognition of import is 
essential in che case of those words which 
have more than one meaning, as etc. 

Nagesa, however, maintains on the authority 
of the Mahabhasya that it is the knowledge of 
context (Prakarana), propriety and the like that 
helps us in determining the particular import 
of a word when it happens to have more than 
one meaning. 

The author of the Varttiha ^ defines Vahya 
as a verbal form having conjunction with either 
an indeclinable, a KaraJca^ or an adverb, i.o., a 
verbal form constitutes a sentence in combina- 
tion with the above adjuncts. Some say,^ as 
Patanjali observes, that a verbal form with its 
adjuncts is sufficient to constitute a sentence. 
It is further suggested that a verbal form alone ^ 

^ i— MaSja?s, p. 524. 

® i— Far. 9 under the rule Pan., 

2 . 1 . 1 

^ wrmi i —ibid. 
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is competent to constitute a Vakya, These 
definitions have made it perfectly clear that a 
verbal form is the main constituent of a sentence. 
If we take a verbal form as what constitutes 
a sentence, the meaning of a fahya will 
necessarily be Kriya or action [Kriya vakyarthah). 

4 

A sentence, in the grammatical sense of the 
term, cannot be framed without a verb. 
Jagadisa does not, however, lend his support 
to this view. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that a Vakya is a combination of mutually 
expectant words and does not insist on the 
presence of a verbal form as the first and 
foremost condition of a Vakya} A verbal form 
does not, therefore, occuj)y an important place 
in Jagadisa’s conception of Vakya. His 
contention is based on the fact that when a 
combination of words like which does 

not contain any verbal form, is also found to 
he clearly expressive of the sense, it is not 
strictly correct to hold that a Vakya without 
a verb is practically incomprehensible. The 

grammarians hold the opposite view. According 

♦ 

to them, a sentence is not at all possible without 
a verb. What the soul is to the body, so is the 
verb to the sentence. Jagadis'a has also rejected 
Amar Simha’s definition of Vakya, ^ ‘ Vakya 
is a combination of words ending in sup and 

since it is over-lapping as well as incomplete 

1 



2 
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or open to the fallacies of Ativyapti and Avyapti. 
It is to be particularly noticed that with the 


nothing 

Cl 



Naiyayikas the form ghatam is 
of a Vahya, because it is expressive of the sens* 



The way in which 


Jagadisa 


has 


nllam is as 


good 


makes it clear that the form 
as a Vdhya and the form 


is concerned. 


nilotpalam is, consequently, a Mahd-vdkya. The 
grammarians cannot do away with the verb, so 
far as the cognition of a sentence 
As no complete and consistent sense is compre- 
hensible without a verb, the grammarians, as 
a rule, understand such forms as asti and 
bhavati in those cases where verbal forms are 
not actually present. To the grammarians, the 
expression necessarily implies such a 

verbal form as dgaeehati without which neither 
is the sense complete, nor the proper Kdraka 

{Apdddna) determinable. 

It is also a difficult problem to decide 
what is actually denoted by a Vakya. There 


IS a 


great difference 


of views regarding the 
meaning of a k^dJcya- Some hold that the 
meaning of a sentence is the same as what is 
denoted by its component parts ; others maintain 
J;hat a sentence is expressive of the sense that 
is virtually different from those that are ex- 
pressed by its constituents, either individually 
or collectively. Kumarila has thoroughly 
discussed these two contradictory views in the 



of his ^loka-Varttika. 


The 


doctrine of the eternality of both Babda and 
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its relation to meaning, though so seriously 
supported by the Mlraatpsakas in the face of 
much adverse opposition, was not considered 
to be sufficient to prove the authoritativeness 
of the Vedas. The validity of the Vedic 
injunctions, which have come down to us in 
the form of sentences, was questioned by the 
opponents on the ground that the meaning of a 
sentence is distinct from those of its constituents. 


The 


Mimamsakas meet this 


argument by 


holding that a sentence is practically a combina- 
tion of consistent words and denotes exactly 


what is expressed by each word, i. e., the r 
ing of a sentence represents only a sum 


mean 


of the meanings of its constituent p 
are, so to speak, two views, as heh 
distinct schools of Mimamsa systems 


parts 


There 


bv the 


Guru, in regard to the meaning of a Vakya 


(1) Abhihitanvayavada 
by the very expression, 


It means, as is implied 


between the 


meanings 


5 


as 


expressed by 


words through their respective conventions. 


is what constitutes the 


gnificanc 


The special import ( ) 

brought about by the particulai 
meanings and which does not prj 


meanings and which does not practically follow 
from any constituent, is, according to this view, 


l— Kavyaprakaia, p. 27. 

— Vyutpattivada. 
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also supposed to be implied by the Padas them- 
selves. What is exactly meant is that the signi 
ficance of a Vdhya is the same as is denoted by 


Padas makin 


a sentence ; and 


Anvita- 


bhidhanavdda — According 1 
first related to one another 


Padas 


they can express 


the usual meanin 


the particular 


other in a sentence before 
consistent meanings, that 
eaning is obtained from 
)tion of Padas. The gram- 


marians 


attributed the same property 


meaning of a Vdkya 


Just as there are no 


parts 


Ydhya, says Bhartrhar 


there 


far as the 




Vakya 


is concerned. 


Some hold that the sense ex- 


pressed by a Vakya is To those who, 

like the Sphotavddins, maintain the indivisibility 
of a Vakya, the meaning expressed by a Vahya 
is nothing but Prafibhd or intuition. It has 
already been pointed out that the internal 
consciousness (caitanya) reveals itself through 
the medium of ^abda and gets the designation 


of abhidheva. Bhartrhari has identified Prati- 
bhd with the mahd-sattd that pervades the 
whole world of cognition. Though one and 


whole world of cognition. Though one and 
indivisible, Bhartrhari continues, it appears to 
be manifold owing to the diversified character 


^ wf^fcr l— Vakyapadiya, 

i— Punyaraja. 

—Vakya., 13. 

and iffgin qTWW: |— Pueyaraja. 
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of the objects that come to our knowledge. What 
is commonly called jati or class and forms the 
vital essence of all things is the same as Satta. 
This Satta'^ is what is denoted by all words ; 
it is the meaning of ail PiYdipadikas and verbal 
roots ; it is eternal and is the same as the 
Supreme Soul It is what is signified by the 
suffixes like tva and tal. Nagesa has clearly 
shown how the meanings assimilated by the 
intellect are expressed by VaUyas. 

After dealing with the definitions and signn 
fication of Fdlcya, we now proceed to consider the 
composition of a Vdkya. A Vdkya is the com- 
bination of Padas. Padas that enter into the 
composition of a Vdkya must be mutually 
expectant and their meanings compatible with 
one another. Padas or parts of speech are 
generally four in number. Yaska, as we know, 
divided speech into four distinct elements — 

noun, verb, preposition and particle. These are 
popularly known as Padas. There were evidently 
two classes of logico-grammarians, namely, 
Padavddim and Vdkyavddins. The Padavddim'^ 

cT^af 5Er^%cn: ii 

— jVakyapadiya, 3. Karikas^ 33-34, 

1 ^, I— Vakyapadiya. 2, 63. 

^ ^ ^ misqfsRiffTf : 1— Punyaraja, 

4 

p. 91. 
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and the V akijavadins hold respectively 
Padas and Valcya, as expressive of the sense. 
The Padavadins, in opposition to the other, take 
Padas to be the only real elements of speech, 
and consider an indivisible unit like Vahja as 
practically incomprehensible. This view does 
not carry much weight to the grammarians. 
The falsity of Padas (they are made 
by the grammarians), is clearly brought to light 
by Punyaraja on the strength of an extract from 
the Mahabhasya, where the term Padakara (one 
who makes Padas) has been used as a designa- 
tion of the grammarian.^ 

All words, as a rule, consist of two parts — 
Prakrti and Pratyaya. Prakrti is, again, divided 
into two classes,^ namely, Namau and Pkatii. 
The analysis of words into their bases and 
suffixes is grammatically knowm as d'a^nskara ; 
it forms, so to speak, the cardinal principle 
of Sanskrit grammar. We propose to show 
the nature of Prakrti and Pratyaya before 
proceeding to consider the characteristics of 
Padas that go to constitute a sentence. 

Whatever may be the intrinsic value of 
Sphotmada from a psychological stand-point, it 
cannot be denied that the assumption of an 
indivisible unit as Sphota is materially inconsis- 
tent with the fundamental principles of grammar. 

q? [ — Under the rule ’qifjlci: ^icfT, Pan., 6. 1. 207. 

^ HVWT I— Sabdasaktiprakasika, 

Kdr. 14. 


18 
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Making all words disassociated from a sentence 
simply unreal and meaningless and giving a 


stamp of falsity 


to the whole grammatical 


method of analysing w'ords into their stems 
and suffixes, the doctrine of Spfiota is calculated 
to have shaken the very basis of grammatical 

speculations.^ There may he reasons for accept- 
ing this doctrine inspite of its rigidity and 


apparent disagreement with 


the established 


method of grammar, but we must frankly admit 
that the principle of analysis, as adopted by the 
grammarians, is the only scientific means for 
getting into the meaning of words. 

Turning to the question of analysis of words, 
it must be stated at the outset that all words or, 
more properly, Padas, consist of two parts, 
Prakrti and Pi^atyaya^ though such decomposi- 
tion is not always possible in the case of the 


so-called un derivable 


Pratipadikas generally 


coming under the class. Yaska too 

has referred to two classes of words, namely, 
words of which both accents and forms.tive 
elements are popularly known ^ and words 
whereof these elements are not directly com- 
prehensible ^ by the usual method of grammatical 
analysis. The analytical process involved in such 
grammatical device forms the most important 


^ i cicf; 

It — Vakyapadlya, 2. 240. 

^ I— Nirukta, p. 154. 

* I — Ibid. 
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function of grammar 


is almost the same 


as adopted by the etymologists (Nairuktas) 
for the determination of the meaning of 
words. This analysis which is popularly known 
as Samskara is the criterion whereby the gram- 
marians distinguished the words of pure Sanskrit 
origin from corrupt forms (Apabhramsas). 

Frakrti, as the very term implies, is the 
ultimate germ of speech to which formative 
elements {Fratyaya) are added for the evolution 

An attempt to find 
out two distinct elements (Prakrti and Fratyaya) 
in a word that does not essentially admit of any 
division, on account of its unity and indivisibility, 
is more or less fanciful, though not altogether 

4 

useless, since it helps the understanding of 


of regular forms of words. 


meanings 


Bhartrhari ^ defines Fi 


for 


for the purpose of its 


own signification being qualified by that of the 
other, stands in need of certain forms imme- 
diately following it. Of these two mutually 
expectant forms, the former is called Prakrti 
and the latter as Fratyaya, Fratyaya, as 
Umapati^ observes, is said to be, on the other 
hand, that form of a word the meaning of which 
cannot be shown to have any relation with that 
of the other without being conditioned by the 
significance of the word to which it is added. 


H— -Sabdasakti under hdr. 9. 

® I 

11— Ibid- 
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Jagadis'a hass however, rejected both these defini- 
tions as insufficient. He takes both JPrakrti^ 
and Fratymja to be significant by themselves 
(Sdrthaka), but does not fail to notice their 
mutual dependence. The relation in which 
P'rakrti stands to Pratpaya is one of inter- 
dependence, for neither of them is individually 
competent to express its own meaning, without 
having invariable association with the other. 
On the ground of such mutual dependence, it is 
contended that these elements taken individually 
have no particular signification of their own. As a 
matter of fact, if they had meanings, when taken 
individually, each of them might have been 
used independently of the other.^ But it is far 
from being the case. No meaning is, strictly 
speaking, conveyed by the word gau when it is 
not associated with or followed by Pi^atyaya. 
Moreover, PrakrtP and Pratyaya being con- 
nected with each other by inseparable relation, 
it is not grammatically correct to use them 
independently, Grammar does not sanction 
the independent use of either Prakrti or 
Pratyaya. This is the train of arguments where- 
by Patanjali seeks to establish that a word has no 
parts (such as Prakrti and Pr'atyaya), because 

1 — Sabdasakti under Karika, 6 

* l— Var. 7. Mahabhagya, Vol. I, 

p. 219. 

» ffcT 1 — Mahabhasya under the 

rule Pap. ,1. 2. 45. 
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meanini? is conveyed by the word as an 
indivisible wlioled How, then, are we Justified 
in discussing the meaning of Prakrti and 
Fratyaya, as twm distinct elements constituting 


a word ? Her 


to the 


logical method of agreement and diffe 


and 


indicates how both Prak 


and 


Pratyaya, as is evidenced by such forms as 
vrksali and vrJcscm. may be shewn to have 


separate meanings of their own. 


The base 


remains almost unchanged 


denotes a 


thing 


having stem, branches, leaves, fruits, etc., and 
the sufiixes signifying respectively singularity 
and duality. In a group of homogeneous words, 


as in the above exam 


we find that the 


remains 


b 


suffixes 


are only variant, whereas in pacaii and gacchati 
the sufidx is the same, it is Prakrti that is only 


different. Sometimes 
brings about a change 
(as in harih and harah) deri't^ed from the sam 


the change of Pratyayci 
in the meaning of words 


origin. 

Bhartrhari has tried to show that the dis- 
crimination of Padas and the comprehension 
of their exact meanings are, strictly speaking, 
far from being real. There is of course no 
fixed principle so as to precisely determine the 


^ l — Mahabhasya, Vol. I, 

p. 219. 

^ Mahabha^ya uader the rule Pan., 1. 2. 45. 

Bhartrhari — f aj^; I 

H — Vakyapadiya, 2. 168. 
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meaning of Prakrti and Pratymja. We cannot ^ 
definitely say, ‘ this ranch is denoted by Prakrti, 
and this is exactly the meaning of Pratyaya! 
In grammar,^ as a matter of fact, we meet with 
instances where the basic element does not 


IS 


sometimes actually exist, but its meaning is 
usually denoted by Pratyaya (as in iyan) and 
sometimes Prakrti is found, on the contrary, 
to he expressive of the sense of Pratyaya (as 
in ahan). He continues further that in an 
instance like pamnti what is denoted ( ) 

by the two different suffixes® ivikarana — ■ajiT 
and is generally expressed by one suffix 
(that is, only) in the case of ^1% (where sap 
is necessarily dropped). As to the method 
followed by the grammarians, Bhartrhari rightly 
observes that there is rather an absence of fixed 
rules regarding the process of determining the 
significance of both Prakrti and Pratyaya,^ 
because systems of grammar have no agreement 
amongst themselves so far as the meaning of 
Prakrti and Pratyaya is concerned. The systems 



I — Pu^yaraja under the Vakya., Mr,, 2. 167. 


■sngfk: n— Vakyapadlya, 2. 231. 

» vst i 

11 — Vakyapadiya, 2. 232. 

— Vakyapadiya, 2, 233. 
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of grammar, though they practically deal with 
the same subject, are so variant from one another 
in respect of nomenclatures and the method of 
treatment that what are shown to be the 
meaning of Pratyaya in one system are taken 
to he the signiflcanee of Prakrti in the other. 
Notwithstanding such examples, as shown above, 
we should carefully bear in mind that the 
meaning of a word is really expressed by both 
Prakrti and Pratyaya in their natural but 
cframmatical combination. 


Though different views are held as to the 
significance of Nipdtas, there is, however, no 
divergence regarding the expressiveness of 
Prakrti and Pratyaya. The two well-known 
divisions of Prakfti, namely, Dlidtu and Prdfi- 
padika, have their meanings fixed by popular 
usages. Patanjali prefers to designate Prakrti 
as nimitta in relation to Pratyaya which is 
called nimittl. What he intends to imply is 
that the meanings of Prakrti (as are to be found 
in the Dhdtu-pdtha and 
more or less known, whereas those of Pratyaya 
are not exhaustively found. Though he uncondi- 
tionally admits that the whole word (as an 



aggregate of both Prakrti and Pratyaya) is 
alone capable of denoting the sense, Patanjali 
shows clearly how by the application 
of the logical method of ag^'eement and 
difference^ Prakrti and Pratyaya, as in 


and may be distinctly specified 


as having 


their separate meanings. The terms Prakrti 
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and 'Pratyaya are treated in grammar as two 
technical words — the shortest name for a class/ 


The rule Pa,n. 


O 

o» 


1, 1, is explained by 


Patanjali as an adUkcira-sutra denoting a Samjna. 
He contends further that by virtue of aclhilcdra 


this samjnct may apply to Pr 


IJ2Mpada, 


and Ujmdhi and consequently they may have 


all 


grammatical operations usually pertaining 


to Pratyaya 


Ther 




necessity 


of 


making 


arises, therefore, the 
certain restrictions. 


Moreover, he explains the word Pratyaya 
in two ways,^ as what either expresses the 


meaning, or 


IS 


CO m pr 


He 


then 


distintruish Prakrti from 


Pratyaya ; the former, it is said, is entirely 
comprehensible by the enumeration of roots and 


Pi 


while the latter 


pable 


being known exhaustively. There is another way 


bring 


said 


to be more important (superior) than Prakrti,^ 
its superiority or importance being due to the 
fact that Pratyaya as a class is nowhere enu- 
merated (as significant forms of speech) except 


in grammar 




should not tail to notice 




a=5n ^ snn i— V oi. ii, p. 3. 




Mahabhaaya under the rule Pan., 3. 1. 1. 


—Ibid. 

* Pritcn: i w ? vigyft 

t ^ Ibid. 

® 1%^— t'ar. 3. qsjq; | — Ibid. 
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here that Pratyayas like sup and tiii are not 
mentioned separately with their respective 
meanings, whereas roots and PratipadiJcas 
(as two divisions of Prakrti) are to he found 
respectively in the Bhatupdtha and in the enun- 
ciation of Pratipadikas. This view which assigns 
greater importance to Pratyaya is based on a 
Paribhasa} The above explanation of Pratyaya 
may serve the purpose of excluding Prakrti, Upa- 
pada and TJpadhi from the category of Pratyaya, 
but what still demands solution is to differen- 
tiate modification and augment ( f%^T^T5T?7T’. ) 
from Pratyaya ^ as such. A careful study of 
the formation of words makes it sufficiently 
clear that modifications and augments (as they 
appertain to both Prakrti and Pratyaya) seem 
to have all the qualifications of Pratyaya, 
though they are not practically treated as 
such by the grammarians. The modification 
and augment might be included in the same class 
with Pratyaya, inasmuch as both of them are 
wanting in original enunciation prior to their 
treatment in grammar- It will not suffice to 
say, as Kaiyata explicitly remarks, that 


* i i — M. B. 

under the rule Pan., 3. 1. 1. 

“ ^ — P®’’- 4. M. B., Vol. II. p. 2. -RtSiq; 

■g qcgg: sr =51 fqquuw; q^ i tsf tqr qRi?f^=5TT ^ 


g; q^: 


sgpwiiB: I q fv q^fqfiiTiT 




q^siqwiqifr fqqfTUJiBiqf q vrsifq i ctsp f% q^P^friq q«iq- 

I — Kaiyata on the Bhaaya under Pd?i,, 3. 1. 1. 
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Pratyaya has 


position fixed, 


mz. 


iably after Prahrti 


it comes 
s no such 


position with regard to modifications and 


augments. 


rammatically 


is that does not really depend upon 

the posteriority of position, because hahuo and 
aJcac, inspite of their irregular 
included within the category oi 


positions 


within the category of Pratyaya. Again, 
forms like niblia^ samkdsa, etc., though used 
after Prdtipadikas in the sense of similarity, 
are not grammatically regarded as Pratyaya} 
It must be noted here that the suffixes like hahtio 
and akac form irregular instances, so far as the 
position of Pratyayci is concerned. The difference 
is then shown by a reference to the construction 
of the Sutras. The Sutras enjoining modifications 


and augments are 


ally found to have 


as what determines them, whereas Pratyaya 
is enjoined by the Sutras containing 
There is another criterion to distinguish Pratyaya 
from both modifications and augments. Pratyaya, 
as the very term implies, is significant, though 
the so-called like ka forms an excep- 

tion, viz., 


it 


has apparently no meaning 


apart from that of Prakrti to which it is 
added. The modifications and augments, on the 
other hand, have got no signification at all. 

It is quite evident that a word, taken as an 

xpresses the intended 


sense. 


[e whole, is what 
This is the conclusion Patanjali has 


^ f«rvn?I55r: ^ HSjg l — Sabdasakti, Kar. 10. 
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arrived at. If this be the general principle 
that regulates the use of words, how can. we 

s 

logically say ‘ this much is the meaning of 
Prakrii,’ ^ and ‘ this is the meaning of Tratyaya V 
Patahjali meets this position by referring to 
the method of agreement and di-fferenee ^ whereby 
the distinct meanings of both PrahHi and 
JPratyaya are generally comprehended. 

The question does not come to an end here. 
It is further argued that instead of assigning 
meanings to both Pralcrti and Pratyaya, it is 
better to hold either Prahii or Pratyaya alone 
as expressive of both the meanings ; or Prakrti 
may be supposed to be the only significant form 
and Pratyaya only indicative (dyotaka). 
This is true, Patanjali observes, so far as 
Samanya-^abda, viz., word denoting a class, is 
concerned. It must be remembered that with- 
out reference to either context or special 
sense, Samanya-Sabda, as a rule, cannot express 
the particular meaning. But when we say 
vrksah, what we find is that a particular sense 
is naturally implied. We are, therefore, bound 
to admit that these are not Samdny a- & ahda . 
Now what deserves our attention is that in a 
word both Prakrti and Pratyaya have their 
respective meanings consistently related to each 

I — Maliabhasya under the rule Pan., 1. 2. 45. 

® I— -Vdr. 9. Ma,habha§ya, Vol. I, p. 


219. 
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other so as to express 
The base, as Patahjali 
suffix in the word m'ks 
( 1 ) 

branches 


one indivisible sense, 
as shown, and the 
h means resnectively 


a material body containing roots, stem, 


leaves, etc., and (2) oneness or singula 
ity. Elsewhere it is said that oneness as well as 


karmatm^ etc,, are the meanings of 


case- 


endings.^ 

There is another difficulty with regard 
to the meaning of Prakrti and Pratyaya. As 
systems of grammar have no agreement so far 
as the meaning of Prakrti and Pratyaya is 
concerned, one finds it difficult to determine 
the meaning of them with a degree of certainty. 
"What is said to be the meaning of a Pratyaya 
in one system of grammar is taken to be the 
meaning of Prakrti in the other. This is why 
the Sphotavadins have rejected both Padas and 
Padarthas as unreal. There is nothing, 
Bhartrhari argues, as Pada fixed by its very 
form,® and no meaning follows from a Pada, 
but from a sentence. A Pada, in its gram- 
matical sense, has no real existence apart from 
the sentence of which it forms an integral part. 
How, then, are we to justify the principle of 
grammar which treats of such unreal things 
as Padas ? Bhartrhari continues that iSastras 




yi i—m. b„ Voi.ii, p. 58. 


I l — Manjusa, p. 409. 

® ^ fiNfl I— Vakyapadiya. 
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(grammar) by their diversified methods and 


procedures only serve to exhibit Avidya or false 


impressions 


1 


It must be, however, admitted 


that the method adopted by the grammarians 
in the analysis of words, whether real or unreal 
from the standpoint of SphotavMa, is not only 
scientifically perfect but immensely helpful 


to the beginner. 


Though 


dealing with words 


that are unreal and transient, the science of 
grammar, as we have already seen, does not fail 
to serve a very useful purpose. Just as one is 
liable to pass through many unreal phenomena in 
which he is born, before he reaches the final goal 
or reality, so the grammarian starts with a false 
appearance as Padas and is ultimately qualified 
to have a glance into the mystical element of 
Fdk, we mean ^ahda- Brahman, by unveiling the 
screen of ignorance.^ 


Upasargas and Nipatas 


Prepositions and 


Particles are, as we have seen, enumerated by 


Yaska® 


of Barts of 


Speech. Their 
to their possi- 


3 aspects, with reference 
having been once used as regular forms 


have been discussed 


the 


Ling 


Speculations of the Hindus. Now we propose 
to deal with the grammatical side of the ques- 
tion. We do not find any difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the meaning of N a/mans and Bhatus, but it 


“ I — Vikya. 2. 239. 

® I— Nirukta, 1. 1. 
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is more or less a matter of doubt ^ whether 
Upasargas and Nipatas have the power of ex- 
pressing the intended meaning in the strict 
sense of the term. To determine the precise 
significance of these two classes of parts of 
speech is a difficult problem over which the 
grammarians and the Naiyayikas seem to have 
been conflicting. 

o 



Sakatayana, purports to show that Upasargas 


have no meanings when they are dissociated 


from verbal forms.^ What follows necessarilv 



ficant by themselves. The view of such a 
grammarian of revered memory seems to have 
received approval of Yaska and later grammari- 
ans. The indicativeness {dydtahatva)oi Upasargas^ 
as opposed to their direct expressiveness {vaoa- 
hatva)i is clearly pointed out by Yaska'^ when 
he lays down in agreement with the grammar- 
ians ^ that Upasargas are far from being express- 
ive of sense, but serve only to qualify or special- 
ise the meaning of Uhdtus. Dhdhis are said to 


be of various meanings. The meaning which 
we generally assign to Upasargas is really de- 
noted by the root itself. The additional sense 


(as that of perfection in an instance like 


II — Quoted by Durga. 

® l— Nirnkfca, 1. 3., p. 57. 

* fsRVlMqqr ^q^;— Mahabha, 9 ya, Vol, I, p. 256. 
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prabJiavati) which is usually assigned to Vpa- 
sargas is said to be expressed by Dhatm them- 
selves. Gargya, on the other hand, emphati- 
cally supports the opposite view and clearly 
shows how various meanings are often expressed 
by XIpasargas} It is no wonder that Gargya, 
who is said to have assigned meanings to each 
individual letter that enters into the constitution 


of a word, would differ from the majority of the 
grammarians in making all Upasargas express- 
ive of particular meanings. Whatever be the 
real value of Gargya’s arguments, we cannot 
help admitting that his standpoint, though 
finally rejected by the grammarians, is not 
absolutely unreasonable. The way in which 
ihamti differs from prabhamti and tisthafi 
from pratisthate (stoppage of motion and motion 
being respectively meant) in their respective 
meanings is calculated to show how roots like 
Mu and stha in their pure and compounded 
forms are distinctly different in respect of 
meanings. The method of agreement and dife- 


rence^ when applied to such cases, makes it suffi- 


ciently clear that the additional sense, as is 


obtained from the use of roots combined with 


TJpasarga, is due to the presence of TJpasarga, 
that is to say, the special meaning is directly 
implied by Upasargas. We meet with many 
instances of verbal forms to which the addition 


of Upasargas 


materially changes the meaning 


^ ’ml': i — Nirukta, i. 3, p. 67. 
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of roots — a, fact which may he adduced to 
confirm the position taken by Gargya. This is 
the reason which led Gargya and his followers to 
maintain the expressiveness of Jlpasargas. 

Those who, on the contrary, advocate the 
indicativeness, argue in the following strain : 
TJpasargm have no specific meanings of their 
own apart from those of roots to which they are 
added ; the additional or special signification that 
is apparently given rise to by the presence of an 
TJpasarga is, strictly speaking, denoted by the 
root itself. Tlpasargas serve only as a symbol 
of indication. That Upasargas are merely sug- 
gestive and not expressive of sense is best 
illustrated by the expression 
Vpasana or worship cannot be taken as the sense 
of JJpasarga igipa)^ for in that case there could 
be no passive voice in as the root as 

is intransitive. Neither is it possible to con- 
sider a combination of anu and bhu as a 
root, because it is not so mentioned in the 
DhatupatJia ; nor the process of reduplication 
and the addition of augment {a and a) affect 

Upasargas at all. The verbal roots are said to 
have various meanings. Those that are given in 
the Dhdfupdtha are not at all exhaustive, but in 
most of the cases they are simply indicatory. 
For the verbal form bhabaii in 

is found to imply production instead of deno- 
ting simply becoming. Thus, the meaning 
usually expressed by such as 

amibhavati^ pardbhavati, abhibhavati, etc., are ail 
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capable of being denoted by the simple root 
hhu. What useful purpose is, then, served by 
U^MscM'gas, if they have nothing to signify ? 
Their function, so to speak, is to manifest or 
give prominence to the latent meanings of roots 
(which are not ordinarily expressed when the 
root is simply used). The analogy of a lamp, 
as shown by Durga,^ is a well-conceived one, 
for it illustrates the part played by Upasargas in 
the comprehension of meanings. Just as certain 
properties (as height, length, etc.) belonging to 
a thing are rendered visible through the instru- 
mentality of a lamp, and those properties, as 
a matter of fact, appertain to the thing itself 
and not to the lamp, even so the addition of 
Upasargas serves to bring out the meaning of 
roots. The particular sense, usually assigned to 
Upasargas^ is essentially what is expressed by 
the root itself. 

Patanjali^ explains the Upasarga as what par- 
ticularises the action ; the verbal form pacati^ 
for instance, implies the action, viz.^ cooking, 
and when pra is prefixed to it, it serves only 
to qualify the action, adding the special sense of 
perfection ( ) to the meaning of the root. 
He did not, however, fail to notice that in 


instances like tisthati p7'aUsthate the addition 
of an Upasarga materially changes the meaning 


I — Nirukta, p. 59. 

® I — 'MaMbhasya under Pan., 1.3.1. 

fqfqi cit Rt fqfliqfe i 

20 
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of the root. What follows from this is that 

4 

it is the presence of pra that causes such 
changes in the meaning ‘ stoppage 

of motion ’ and ‘ motion ’). The above is ah in- 

♦ 

stance in which there is apparent opposition 
between the meanings of Dliatu and XJpasarga. 
The Rarilm, as quoted by Punyaraja,^ clearly 
brings out the characteristics of Vpasargas, as 
will be evident from the substance given below : 
Sometimes the so-called denotation of Vpasargas^ 
as in the above instance, seems to be in opposi- 
tion with the meaning of Dliatus ; some follow 
the meaning of the root without any disagree- 
ment, and some only serve to specialise the 
signification of the root. Having recourse 
to the theory that a verbal root admits 
of more than one meaning,^ Patanjali lays down 

clearly that TJpasnrgas have no direct expres- 

% * 

siveness (like Namans and Dhatus) and that 

their supposed meanings, as perfection, proximity 

% « 

etc., are, strictly speaking, derivable from 
the root. Accordingly, tisthati alone (without 
having connection with any Upasarga) is capable 
of denoting both motion as well as stoppage of 
motion.* 

Bhartrhari is not satisfied with the remark 
that JJpamrgas are only suggestive, but 


^ Wf%fl 1 

%VT1I 

® -qfq vrqfifi (— M. B. under Pa^i,, 1. 3. 1. 

® l— Mahabhaaya 

under Pa?., 1. 3. Is 
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has discussed all possible standpoints wher 


from Jjpasargas might he viewed. 


It is not 


sufficient 


the 


Agai 


practically 


to take Vpasargas only as 
some of them, as in 
be quite good in expressing 
when the special meaning 
3sed by the root and TTpa- 


by the root 


sarga in their combination,^ it is not unlikely 
that Upasargas also have their contribution, 
so far as the expression of the intended sense 
is concerned. Thus, we find that Vpasargas 


Thus 


may be viewed from three different standpoints, 
namely, vdcaka or expressive, dyotaJca or sug- 
gestive and sahakdrl or auxiliary ; these three 
correspond to the three classes, as shown in the 

KdriM referred to "above. 

So far as grammatical operations are con- 


Vhatus 


generally 


gorically distinct from 


Upasa^ 


be cate- 
In the 


Dhdtupatha mention is only made of roots and 


not of Vpasargas. Again, the process of re- 
duplication [dvirvacana') and the augment at 
(^adagciMa) are functions that pertain to a 


Dhatu alone, Bhartrhari 


here supports the 


non-difference of verbal forms (ahhed 


11 — Vakyapadiya, 2. 190. 

I — Puigtyaraja under Vakyapadiya, Kar. 2, 161. 

3 I — ^Vakyapadiya, 2, p. 153. 

Punyaraja under it — 
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and maintains thac Dhaim^ though not capable 


of being differentiated from Upatiargas, are 
separately mentioned, only for the sake of re- 
duplication and adagama^ but they are virtually 
expressive of the specific sense which is 
sometimes assigned to Upasargas. By Dhatu 
we should, therefore, understand Dhatu with 
the necessary JJpasarga {Sopasargandui^va dhatu- 


tvani). 


r 


This view 


is strengthened by the 

1 


existence of such root as smigram^ which is 
inseparably united with (XTpasarga) sum and gets 
both reduplication and adagama^ as in asamgra- 
mayat and sisamgramayisate. The particular 
action, according to this view, is denoted by 

Their 

undifferentiated character is made clearer when 
Bhartrhari continues that it is the specialised 


the combination of Dhatu and JJpasarga,. 


(Kt 


as 


nified by a Dhatu 


tly with an Upasarga, that gets itself con- 


nected with a Karal 


This is why the root 


hhut preceded by becomes transitive and 
is capable of being used in the passive voice 
{karma-vdcya) as amihhuyate. 

There arises a considerable difficulty in 
deciding whether a root is first joined with an 
Upasarga and is afterwards associated with 
Kdrahas or vice versa. The conjunction of 


l 



— Vakyapadiya, 2, p. 154. 
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Though more reasonable than the former, the 
second view is not entirely free from objections. 
Those who lend support to the view, Patahjali 
holds, that a Dhatu is first connected with a 
KaraJca and then with an Vpasarga, will find 
some difficulty in explaining the transitive use 
of the root as in the expression vpasyate 
guruh} It is really the presence of Upasargas 
like upa, anii and the like that accounts for 


such uses. Bhartrhari also has not totally 
discarded the first view, but has adduced a few 


arguments supporting the priority of relation 
between a Dhatu and an JJpasarga. The drift 
of his arguments is as follows : ® — A Dhatu 


f\ 

I — Mahabhasya, Yol, III, p. 93. 

— MaliSbliasya, 

Vol. Ill, p. 94. 

® ^cfr: w I awR- 

^fq fSjiciig 11 — Vakyapadiya, 2. Ear. 186. 
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is so called because of its relation to a Karaha. 
But how is it justifiable to get the designation as 
such {Dhatu-samjna) before the action {Juriya) is 
completed by actual connection with a Kdmka ? 
The action (the meaning of a root) is not likely 
to be accomplished before it is related to a 
Kdrakct. In order to justify Dhdtu-samjnd 
in a similar case where the root gets itself first 
connected with an Upasarga before actually 
coming in touch with a Kdraka, we must be 

o ^ 

prepared to assume that even the possibility of 
having future relation to a Kdrakct is considered 
to be sufficient to indicate the relation of E.riya 
to Kdrakas. This sort of assumption is not 
altogether unwarranted and rare in Sanskrit 
grammar. The rule Dhdtoh kartnanah samdm- 

O ... 

kartrkddiGcJidydm vd is an instance where the 
expression Dhdtoh karmafiah is justified on the 
possibility of a root having future connection 
with the objective case (of the root is). The 
grammarians take it to be an established fact 
that roots admit of more than one meaning. 
The special meaning (as is supposed to be the 
denotation of Vpasargas) is necessarily considered 
to be what is actually denoted by the root itself. 

Having shown the three distinct classes of 
Vpasargas, Bhartrhari proceeds to maintain 
the suggestiveness of Vpasargas {dyotakatva) on 
the ground of logical inference.^ The three views 



g I 

U — Vfiikyapadlya, 2. 191. 
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in regard to the meaning of TJpamrgas are as 
follows : (1) Upasargas are only suggestiye of the 
sense ; (2) Upasargas are sometimes expressive of 
particular meanings ; and (.‘1) the root and Upa- 
sargas jointly express the sense. The conclusion 
to which Bhartrhari has finally come is that Upa- 
sargas are only suggestive of the sense. Accord- 
ing to popular usage, it should be remem- 
bered, the form tistimti is always used to 
mean stoppage of motion and, consequently, 
tisthati alone (without pra) is found to be 
incapable of denoting ‘ movement.’ Here arises 
the necessity of taking recourse to inference.^ 
It is to get rid of this anomalous position that 
the grammarians have sought to establish the 
dictum aneharthah dhatavah, so as to render 
tisthati alone competent to express the sense of 
movement. It is to be noted that the so-called 
suggestiveness of Upasargas can also be logically 
supported. Bhartrhari proceeds further to 
show how the method of logical inference called 

^ lends support to both the 
suggestiveness of Upasargas as well as to the 
plurality of meanings of the verbal root. 

Before concluding this discourse on Upa- 
sargas^ we propose to give here the substance 
of what Gahgesa has said in this connection. 
Quite in keeping with the grammarians, he 
begins with the statement that Upasargas are 

I, 55r^^Wt|-~Punyaraja, 

p. 158i 
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only sui?g0stive^ and not expressive of the sense 
independently of verbal forms. When we take 
Upasargas to be suggestive, what is necessarily 

they help us in understanding 
the specific sense of the root. But it may be 
argued on the contrary that Upasargas are, in 
accordance with the principle of agreement and 
difference,^ as good as significant forms of words 
like Naman and Dhatu, inasmuch as pra in 
prajayati gives the idea of perfection {prakarsa) 
and abhi in ahhyagacchati brings out the sense of 
‘proximity’ and so on. Moreover, if the plurality 
of meanings on the part of roots is brought 
forward in support of the suggestiveness of 
Upasargas, they, it may be argued, might 
also be taken as possessing manifold mean- 
ing.'^ 'I'o these contentions Gahgesa gives his 
answer in the following way : — That roots 
admit of numerous meanings is accepted by all 
grammarians, but there is no such consensus of 


implied is that 


views so far as 
concerned. The 


the meaning of Upasargas is 
sense of perfection and proxi- 


mity is also denoted by the root, Upasargas like 
pra and ahhi being only The 

expression as applied to Upasargas, is 


' i ^Ict^Tcq ^ rnqqs- 

cT^ | — Tattyacintaraa^i — Sabdakhanda, 

p. 851. 

^ aff%: — Tattvacinta- 

maai,p. 854. 
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ail iiidieatioii that the Naiyayikas have recourse to 
laksana^ when they take jaijati to be expressive 
of ‘ to be in a state of i^erfectionu Next, he draws 
a tine distinction between Bhatu and Upasarga 
by holding that the root stha preceded by pm 

the power of denoting movement, whereas 

expressive of 

the sense by itself but appears like an adjunct 

^ That U2:)asargas are no- 



pra ( Vpasarg(i) is not 




where used as vaealca may be further proved 
with reference to an instance like vyatise (where 
the radical element is dropped) ; it is not vi and 
ati that are to be regarded as expressive of the 
sense, but we are compelled to recall to mind 
the root which is really significant. 

Thus the grammarians have agreement with 

the Naiyayi 
Zfasargas is concerned. That Upasargas have 



so far as the suggestiveness of 



no power of expressing the sense like , 
and Dliatu is clear from the fact that we are not 
allowed to use r: with the same breadth 


expression 


of meaning as is denoted by the 
’jftiTST: Moreover, neither Zfusargas nor 

s are capable of being qualified by 
adjectives. It should be, however, remembered 
that the capacity for independent use is not 



the only criterion 


for 


discriminating 


the 


— TafctvacintaD3ani, p. 866. 

“ 51 - 51 ^: ^ \ — Ibid- 

‘5??rcft’ ^ p. 857. 

21 


3 
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expressiveness of words ; for Pratyayas^^ though 
they are never used by themselves, are regarded 
to be expressive of sense. The rule Pan., 
1.4.93 may be cited as an indication of the 
meaninglessness of Upasargas. 

What gave rise to much controversy ^ between 
the Naiyayikas and the grammarians is the 
question of Nipdtas. The ground of disagree- 
ment is that the Naiyayikas seem to have drawn 
a specific line of demarcation between Upasargas 
and Nipdtas. They included Nipdtas in the 
category of sdHhaha ® to the exclusion of 
Upasargas, whereas the grammarians have not 
made such whimsical distinction. Yaska"^ has, 
however, shown that Nipdtas have a good many 
meanings — similarity, collection, etc. According 
to the interpretation of grammar,® Upasargas 
form only a special class of Nipdtas having 
connection with the verb. As both of them 
belong to the same class of indeclinables, one is 
hardly justified to take Nipdtas as expres- 
sive of sense and the other as merely suggestive. 
The so-called Nipdtas only form a class of 
Avyayas. Words like pra and ca, which have no 
power of denoting a substance {dnmya), are called 

' l— Mahabba§ya, Vol. I, 219 and 

— Tattvacintamani. 

— Vaiyakaranabhugana. 

* JTRiqlq fiiqicT%fcl 50 fqqri — Sabdasaktiprakasika, Kar. 6. 

* — Nirukta. 

® i. 4 . 59. 
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. The same reason ^ whereby the sugges- 
fciveness of Upasargas is evidently established 
may be put forward to prove the equal 
tiveness of NipMas, 


there 


being 


SUggCS" 

nothing to 


account for their differential treatment. The 


recognise 


the 


Naiyayikas 

Nipatas for the following reasons : 
like 



expressiveness of 

In instances 
etc., the 



addition of Nipatas is attended with a special 
significance, as cannot be obtained from the 
simple root kr and bhu. Moreover, Nipatas like 
salisat, namah, etc., is found to have their 
respective meanings fixed by lexicon and popular 
usage. The grammarians refute this position. 
They hold, on the contrary, that the usual mean- 
ings expressed by anuhhavati, saksdtkaroti^ etc., 
i,e., feeling and interviewing, are really denoted 
by the roots (bhu and kr), and Upasargas as well 
as Nipatas are only 


suggestive 


or 


As a matter of fact, we might have used the 
expression in the sense of a beautiful 

collection, if a Nipata like ca were really 

% 

expressive of the meaning. As the word vrksafi 
alone cannot give the idea of a collection 
the Mimaipsakas take the particle ca as- 
expressive of collection. They do not recognise 


But 


the gram 


it to be merely suggestive, 
marians are not prepared to take Nipatas 


^ ^ Vaiyakaranabhn?ana, Kar. 

42 . 

feci 
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as u^ell as U 2 )asargas as capable of expressing 


th 


c 


sense 


ilependently of 



and 


Dhatu. It is on the principle of Anvaya- 


miatireka 


Mim 


have proceeded. 


to maintain the expressiveness of Nipatas. Their 


arguments are open to criticism, since t 
unduly attributed the significance to 
When the meanins' 


have 



(collection, etc.) is actually 


obtained from words other than JS/ijjatas, the 
assumption of 3aMi or significance is nothing but 
unnecessary, so far as the expressiveness of 
Nipatas is concerned. If we are allowed to have 
an assumption of this nature, the word 

' bank ’ (without the help 

of laksam) by means of its primary significance 



might have denoted 



or 

The negative particle 7ba {ncm) is also a 
Nipdta. Generally speaking, the particle nan 
has got six meanings — similarity, non-existence, 
difference, smallness, imperfection, contradiction. 
But Kondabhatta has tried to show that the 
sense of imposition ^ is also suggested 



by nan. Accordingly, the word 
not only mean ‘a man other than a Brahmin,’ 
but one who pretends to be a Brahmin^ (say a 
Kmtriya). Bellowing the line of arguments 
of the Bhasya,^ Kondabhatta has also susrsfested 

•• •• oo 

another view, according to which non-existence 


’ — Vaiyakarana, Kar. 40. 

' One to whom the quality of a BrahmiD is falsely attributed. 

ft Kar. 41, 


3 
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is the sense that is denoted by nan. The ex- 
[n’ession (as in the Bhasya) 

is explained by him as iniplying' the idea of * non- 
existenee.’ Nas^esa, however, does not agree 
with Kondabhatta on this point, 

• * * • X 


The negative 


particle appears to be either substantive or 

its 'pratiijoginr 


attributive 


in 


relation to 


(as a pronoun) is an instance where nan is 
used as an adjective and the negative particle is 
used as a noun in a word like meaning 
Eag'hunatha Siromani is of 


ecipr 


opinion that both 
negation and negation of association 

are denoted by the negative particle. 

KanmapravaGanly a is also regarded as a class 
of I^ada. Some grammarians, as Bhartrhari 
maintains,"^ have treated of Karmapramcaniyas 

Di’icallv distinct 




as a special class of Facias caH 
from Upasargas. According to this view, there 
are hve different kinds of Facias includin 
Raonnnp)mvaGCiniyciS. Those who strictly support 
the four-fold classification of Facias" as enume- 
rated by Yaska, are likely to argue that Karma- 
pravacanlyaSf often used as adjuncts to the 
relation between Kriyd and Karalm or, simply 


1 Mahabha^ya on Pan., 2. 2. 6. eff? Tjgstit i 

® >i ^ TTfciat^t I 

— Siromani, nan-Vada, pp. 1-10. 
ffVT ^f^cT q^Vlfq m |_Vakyapadiya., 3. Kdr. 1. 

— Helaraja tinder VSkyapadiya, 3. Kdr. 1. 
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as 


indioatiTe 


of 


relation, deserve 


to 


be 


treated as TJpasargas. There is hardly any 
iustification for recognising them as a different 


class of Padas. In 


Karmapravaca 


myas like anu^ prati and su exactly look like 
TJpasargas, though they cannot be grammati- 
cally treated as such. So far as grammatical 
operations (specially the rules enjoining satva) 


ned, it is 


laid down that 


very name 


d) Ka't 


IS an 


indication that TParmapravacanlyas are excluded 

(rati and TJp’isarga} 


‘ both 
being 


om 


Upa 


pies 


thus categorically 
we are not allowed 
like 'nnri-sinoati and 


Kannaprav 
different f 

to have satva 

m 

sii-siktam. 

Now what is a Karmapravacamya ? It is 
a class of words which is generally used as an 

4 

adjunct to sambandha or relation between Kriya 


and EdrakaJ 


In 


grammar 


sambandha is 


usually denoted by Kriyd or action.^ In some 


cases, Kriyd by its very nature 


gives rise to a 


kind of relation and then " disappears without 

trace behind. The expression 


leaving any 


rdjapmnisah, for instance, though apparently 


^ — Bhattoji. 

a ^fci I vtqfci i 

— Punyaraja under Vakyapadiya, 2. 199. 
® fcRqMti:— Helaraja. 

* fsii5jT zjHjT i 

P? ; qqiTcf ^ ^^q!5r=5iqn,f5R?n’qsii^f?j- 

WlTfl t— Punyaraja under Kar. 2, 199. 
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devoid of any Rriya or verbal form, grammati- 
cally means ‘ here is a man who is supported 
by the king.’ Here the action bharanct (to 
support ) which denotes a relation between the 
king and his man as one of the supporter and 
the supported is no longer existent. In some 
instances, on the other hand, Kriya-pada is 
practically present (as in matuh smarati) and 
there is no such difficulty in comprehending the 
intended relation. Logically speaking, a verbal 
form serves as a link between two concepts, 
i.e,, establishes some sort of relation between 
them. Scmbandha is thus shown to be a 
product of Kriya. But there arises some diffi- 
culty with regard to the knowledge of such 
sambandha^ when the verbal form is not actually 
present. When the verbal form or Kriya-pada 
is practically absent,^ one may doubt whether 
the intended sambandha is really given rise to 
by Kriya or by other agents. In cases of doubt 
like this, says Punyaraja, Karmapraracanlyas 
serve to determine the proper relation. The 
main function of Karmapravacanlyas is thus 
to point out the particular relation denoted 
by a Kriya. The author of the Mahabhasya 
takes the word Karmapramcanlya as a signi- 
ficant one (anvarthasamfhd). He understands 
by Karmapravacanlyas those words that are 

m i 

— Punyaraja. 
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no longer expressive of Kriya^ bat indicate the 

a Kriya, whether 


relation 


given 


rise to 



present or absent. 


The difference between 


Vpasargas and Karmapravacanlyas is that the 
former directly indicates E?Hyd or siDecifies 


the action denoted 



a verbal root, whereas 


the latter only qualifies the particular relation 
given rise to by a Kriyd. 

What we have learnt from the foregoing 

discussion is that KarmapjrmaGcimyas are not 
indicative of like Vpasargas. But 

one may, however, argue ^ that the verbal form 
that is absent {Kriyd- pack), as we have already 
shown, is deducible from the use of Karma- 
pravaoanlya. According to this view» Karma- 
imanananl/ijas should be reiiarded as dkseDaka. 




derive bv inference a Ki 


that is not actually 


Bhartrhari has 



this argument by holding that words 
whereby such verbal forms are inferred are g 
rally found to have case-terminations, but never 
designated as Karmapravaoamyas. The second 
case-ending in prdclesam,^ as in p 7 xidemm vipa- 
rilikhaii, is due to its connection with the word 
m wdiich practically suggests the act of measur- 
ing {mdna) and is only a shortened form of 


O' 

-"'Punyaraja. 

11 — Vakyapadiya, 2, Kdr, 202. 

^ fqsTi^t ?nifit%5n«iT ’?!r%qqr: i qitsi qh:rf!iwaT-cq’irTqqt:n 

— Punyaraja. 
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vimdya. Thus, we have dvitiya In pmde§am as 
a case-t.erraination ( Kd^'aka-mhhaMi) aiirl not one 
obtained in conjunotion with a Krtrnmprava- 
Gamy a. Punyaraja further observes that dmtlyU 
available in connection with KarmapravaGcmlyas 
is generally found in cases where sastM 

in the sense of sambandha in general would 
have been otherwise applicable. In some cases,’ 
a KarmapravaGamya like ami becomes a bar to 
the third case-ending denoting Jwtii or cause. 

From what has been said regarding the 

characteristics of Karmapravaoandycis, it is 

almost clear that they are not indicative 

(dyotaka) of Kriyd like Upasargas, not directly 
expressive of sambandha which is rather denoted 
by the second case-ending used in substitution 
of sasthl and not suggestive of a verbal form 
like the word vi, as in prddesam mparilikhaH. 
Having thus rejected the three views, namely, 
indicativeness, denotativeness and suggestive- 
ness of KarmapravaGanlyas, Bhartrhari^ has 
finally arrived at the conclusion that Kmma- 
pravacaniyas are those that q^ualify the relation 
brought about by a Kriya, whether present or 

absent. 


' HTHT (l^?n 1 -— Vakyapadiya, 2. 203. 

^nfq 2. 206, 

22 
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Praketi and Prattata 


Pr5ti33atfifca“*”derivab]e and underivable— its meaning, — Gender— 

a division of Prahrti-^Pratyaya—itB classifications 
— Sup and Tin—Tadihita and Krt-^pratyayas — 

tbek meanings. 


* » 

Prakrti is of two kinds — Ndman or Prdtipa- 

clika rnd Phafu. This classification of Prakrti is 

* 

accepted by Jagadlsa. He .observes particularly 
that what is called Pratipadika by Panini and 


same as Ad 


by Yaska 


^attmpradJidnani ndmdni. 


nan, Ndman 
motes an object 
Ja^adisa defines 


Ndman 


that crude form of a word which 


requires to he invariably followed by prathamd 
(vibhakti) for the expression of its own meaning. 


Objects are generally denoted by such pronouns 
as etc. While giving a definition of objects, 
Bhartrhari has explained what is really meant 
by Yaska’s statement ‘ ada iti sattvdndniupa- 
desah.’ Durga ^ observes that Ndman and 
Dhdtu are not really different and entirely 
unconnected with each other. There is, on the 
other hand, an idea of object hidden in the 
meaning of a Dhdtu and consequently Kriyd 


tjq Wqfq—Nirukta, p. 40. 
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is indirectly implied by Naman.. It has 
already been pointed out that Wanian too has 

Dhatu as its ultimate base. Nov^' this radical 

\ 

element which exists in JS'aman develops into 
a Pratipadika while followed by fer^-suffixes. 
In this process of transformation it loses its 
power of directly expressing Kriya and necessa- 
rily comes to denote a substance bavins: number 
and particular genders. 

Prafipadika or Linga^ as it is called in the 
Katantra system, is defined as that crude form 
of word which, though significant by itself, is 
other than roots and detached from vibhaktis} 
"What is really implied by holding Pratipadika 
to he significant is that each of those letters 
that go to constitute a word is not allowed to 
have the designation of Prafipadikct (simply 
because of their meaninglessness). It is needless 
to repeat here as to how letters, though mean- 
ingless by themselves, give rise to words that 
are found to be significant, ^ripati,^ the author 
of the Katantra Parisista, explains the term 
arthavat as expressive of both existent and non- 
existent things, and states emphatically that by 
‘ significant words ’ one should understand 
those words only which have the power of 


1 — ^a^., i. 2. 46. 

* ♦ « 

— Mahabha?ya under tan., 1. 2. 46 

% 

I 

fr‘Sn(5m7UWT=<3ITr).-”Pari§ista. 
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expressing the intended sense independently of 
others. But Fratyayas ^ from their very nature 
are only significant when they come in contact 
with Frakrti. It is, therefore, inconsistent "with 
the view that makes Frakrti dependent on 
Fratyaya for its expressiveness. 

The well-known commentator Goplnatha has 
raised an important question in connection with 
the import of the word artha'cat. In an instance 
of absolute negation as, sasa-visam^ (the horns 
of a hare), he contends, there will be no Prdti- 


l)adika~samjnd, as the 


does 


that is materially 


what 


we actually find is that the expressions like 
sam-visdnah and dkdsa-kusiimam, etc., are used 


as regular Pndas liaving sup added to them. 
This anomaly is afterwards explained by him in 

the following way: — There are two kinds ® of 

V ^ ^ 

objects having transcendental or absolute and 
practical existence, according to the Vedanta 
standpoint; it is only Brahman that has real 
existenc(' (Fdramdrtkika-sattd), the cosmic world 
exists only in our experience {m/dvakdrika- 
sattd). Words like ghaph, patah, etc., signify 
objects that have popular existence, whereas the 
expressions, referred to above, denote things that 
have practically no material existence. In 


sac 


referred to above, denote things that 


— Kafe. Pari^iata. 

1 — Ibid, 
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t7S 


c^’ammar, we should remember, both of these 

classes of words are held to be si2:iiitieaut, and 

as suchj there is no bar to apply the Frat 'qjadika- 

sdmjna to them. The reason is this. It is not 

absolutely correct to say that the expression 

‘ sasmisdnah ’ is absolutely meaningless, because 
the two constituents, iiam 



, sasa and vis ana, 
when taken separately, are found to have their 
own meanings as hare and horns, but wliat makes 
the sense inconsistent is the relation between the 


whol 


It must be, how 


admit- 


the 


not altogether 


meaningless, inasmuch as it might be appro- 




or utter 


a instance of ‘absolute negation’ 
ibility. Bhartrhari ^ seems to 


have realised the fact when he 


no matter wdrether its 


meaning is existent or 


cognition. Gopinath 


cites 


in 


produce 

support 


of his 


view the authoritative statement of Durgasimha 
and arrives at the conclusion by holding that 


meanings 


of words 


are cognisable objects 


whether existent or non-existent,^ 


Patahjali has expressly made mention of 


two 



of Frafipadikas — derivable and 


— PariSista. 

® qrbfh h? I—Vakyapadiya. 

I— Laghumafiju^a. 

fir I — Parifiigta (Namaprakaranam). 

- qifciqf^qilhr l— MaMbbagya, Vol. Ill, > 241. 
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imderivable. The words formed by the so-called 
unddi suffixes are generally called underivable 
words. The underivable words are those that are 
not capable of being derived from the recognised 
roots according to the rules of grammar. That 
words formed by the unddi suffixes are underiv- 
able, is, as the Fdrttikas maintain, known by 
the way in which Panini has comprehended the 
Frdtipadikas. 'ro keep up the scientific charac- 
ter of his system intact, Papini did not think it 

i 

worth while to make provision for supporting 
the correctness of this class of words that are 
too rigid and diverse to come under any 
grammatical generalisation. The so-called wwa(^»- 
sutras are not of Panini’s making, but usually 
attributed to the authorship of Sakafayana, who 
is credited with having enunciated the doctrine 
of ‘ reducibility of all words to verbal roots.’ 
Sakatayana seems to have been a grammarian of 
great reputation whose doctrine was accepted by 
Yaska and some of the grammarians. As he 
was not in favour of such a doctrine that tends 


to make all Ndmans, without exception of even 
'^mhjm-^abda, derivable from roots, Patanjali 
had but scanty regard for this old gramma- 
rian. This is clear from the way in which 
he has derived the word ^akatayana {Sakatasya 
tokdm). According to the interpretation 
of Yaska, the underivable words are as 



4 

accents, grammatical analy.sis and the radical 
elements cannot properly be determined by the 
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1 75 

usual method of derivation. Of the three classes 
of words recognised by Durga, the so-called 
underivable words come under the category of 
PraUnlpyakriya-Mbda, as opposed to Pratyahsa- 
kriyct,' inasmuch as in cases- like these the 
radical element or the meaning thereof has to be 
supplied by means of inference. The words of 
this description, as they do not admit of regular 
derivation, should be derived on the analogy of 
words having likeness with them, either physi- 
cally or psychologically. In deriving words like 
these, observes Patanjali, one is to supply 
either Prakrti or Pratyayay as the case may 
be. 

The Naiyayikas have classified Nmnana into 
four classes, namely, rwlhd, lahsaha^ yoga- 
rudha, and yaugika. Thi ; rudha or samjnd- 
sabda is a Plcima,n the meaning of which is 
fixed by sanketa or divine convention. The 
words belonging to this class are generally 
found to be restricted in their particular mean- 
ings, which are somewhat different from their 
derivative significance. The word gauh, for 
instance, though derived from the root gam— 
to go, does not mean ‘one that moves,’ but 
restricted to a particular sense (an animal pos- 
sessing dewlap, hoofs, horns, etc.). Jagadisa 
has made a further classification of Samjm, 
such as, nainiittikv, pdribJidsiki and aupddhiku 
Words, when they are used in a secondary 
significance distinct from the primary or natural 

c? 

one, are called laksaka. Generally, we, have 
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reootirse to lakmna or assume a special signi- 
ficance when the import of a sentence seems 
to be inconsistent with the primary significance 
imuhhyartha). The usual meaning of the word 
Gahga^ as in the expression gangaydm ghosah, 
is practically incompatible with that of ghoso, 
for the current of tmter is not likely to be the 
habitation of people. The word is, therefore, 
not used in its literal sense in the above in- 


stance. The word is necessarily taken to indicate 
the hank so as to render the import perfectly 
consistent with our experience. It must be 
carefully noted here that there is not a distinct 

class of words that are always used as laksaka 
and enumerated as such either by the gramma- 
rians or rhetoricians, the same word being 
used as vdcaka in one expression and as 
laksaka in the other. There are certain words, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, like 
ku§ala, etc., which are seldom used in their 


primary or original sense (skilful in playing 
on lyre and one who takes the kz/-s«j-grass), 
but have acquired a more generalised meaning 
{i.e., expert). The yoga-rudha words are those 
that possess in themselves two-fold significance 
— derivative and conventional. The word pan- 


kaja, taken as a whole {samuddya-sakti)^ means 


a lotus ; by the force of grammatical derivation 
^{amyada-sakti) it means almost the same thing 

4 

i.e., ‘ anything growing in the mud ^ {vanka- 



lotuses are also found to grow, in mud, the force 
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of convention has so restricted the sense of the 
word iKihkaja as to mean a lotus and not the 
aquatic moss. The yaiicjika words are so 
called because their meanings are the same as 
is expressed by their constituents, i.e., prakrti 
and Pratyciya. The yaucjika words, such as 
licii^aka, pathaka^ etc,, denote the same mean- 
ing as is usually signified by their component 
parts to which they might be dissolved by means 
of grammatical analysis. In view of the words 
like 7nandapa, maliarajata, etc., some have 
recognised another class of Nmiian called rudha- 
yuugika. The word mancl((pa, unlike pcmkaja, 
has got two distinct meanings. When dissolved 
into parts, the word means ‘ one who drinks 
scum and when taken as a whole (rudha), 
it means ' a house.’ Here the derivative mean- 
ing is materially different from the conventional 
one. In treatises on poetics we find a special 
class of words known as vycmjaka, viz., sugges- 
tive. The Naiyayikas as well as the older school 
of grammarians have not recognised vyanjmia as 
a separate vrtti. 

There is another way of classifying JVdmmis, 
i.e., according as they are restricted in their 
use in regard to numbers. There are some 
words in Sanskrit which are never used in the 
singular number ; there are some having neither 
singular nor plural forms ; again, there are 
others that have neither singular nor plural 
forms. Thus, number also has beei\ made a 
criterion for the classification of words. Jagadisa 
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has already shown the five ^ different varieties 
of Namans (according to their numbers), as 
suggested by Patanjali : (1) There are words 
like eka, vimsati, etc., which are always used 
in the singular number. (2) Words like vbha, 

dm, iMBpcwant (which means both the sun and 
the moon), asmn (heavenly physicians), rodasi 
(meaning both earth and heaven) are used to 
denote dual number only. (8) Words like 
prana, tri, kati, etc., are found in plural 
number only. (4) The word ubJiai/a is used in 
both singular and plural. (5) Words like ghata, 
pata, vrksa, etc., are allowed to have all the 
three numbers. 

Having shown that all words are expressive 
of Pratibhd or ultimatelv serve to bring: out 
intuition,^ Bhartrhari proceeds to discuss the 
meaning of words and refers to more than one 
philosophical view in this connection. The 
utterance of a word, some hold, brings out the 
sense of a thing only and not its particular form 
and inherent properties. No qualified cognition 
is possibly derivable from a word, i.e., what is 
signified by a word is only a thing without any 
qualifications. Just as certain words, namelv, 
dJiarma, svarga, devafa, etc.,® fail to present 


11 — SabdafiaktiprakS^ika, Kar, 35. 

® qfirwifg: l— Vakyapadfya, 2, 119. 

s I—Ilid, 
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before us any material form, so words like gcmh, 
asvah, etc., do not convey the idea of any parti- 
cular forms. But difficulty arises when we 
actually consider the meaning of words like 
gauh, and mvah which, as we know, denote 
objects along with their respective forms. Tbe 
upholder of the view says in defence that the 
idea of a being having hump, hoofs and horns 
does not really follow from the word gauJi itself, 
but cognition of the particular form is drawn 
from some other sources,^ mz., common experience 
obtained from the use of words. The qualified 


knowledge knowledge of the form) is far 

from being the meaning of a word. Some, 

again, hold the opposite view. As in some 

cases words are found to denote a class and 

sometimes individuals, it is only plausible 


to maintain that the meaning of a 


word 


cannot be an unqualified one. 


This view, 


however plausible, is rejected on the following 
grounds. There are no words that denote 


only 


a 


class, because the idea of individuals 


invariably comes in, i 
without a substratum 


inconceivable 


(individuals) 


Again 


a word denoting a .class alone is not competent 
to convey the sense of individuals. The w^ord 
gauh, for instance, is capable of denoting a 
class {gotm), but fails to bring out the particular 


^ g «— Vakyapadlya, 2. 
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form of a cow-individual.^ Similarly, the word 

signifies only a thing (a pot) and does 



not imply the particular form with which the 
object generally comes to our cognition. Some 
hold, on the contrary, that the meaning of a 
word comprises in itself all possible cognitions 


about the thing denoted.’^ 


According to this 


view 


5 


the meaning of a word is savikalpaka 


The particular knowledge {oiHsta-jnma) of a 


thing 


presupposes a 


qualifica 


tions. Some philosophers have tried to show 
that knowledge of all descriptions is likely to be 
more or less qualified. Finally, a way is made 
out of these conflicting views. Some words are 


found 


be denotative 




particular forms and some (words like devatd, 
svarqa^ etc.) producing only formless or 
terial notions^ Another point is then 


im 


There is no fixed meaning 


then raised, 
that is always 
signified by a word. The meaning of a wmrd 
is so variant that we are hardly allowed to say 


this is exactly the 


of 


’)ord° Just 
unmodified. 


one owing to the 

Cj 


appears to be a different 
defective organs through vfjhicli it is perceived, 


^ ^ ssir^sTcfr^T l— Vakyapadiya, 2. 

% \\—Ibid, 2, Kar. 13o. 

— PunyarSja. 


5 




so the meaning of a word seems to he variant 
according to the knowledge of the speaker and 

the person spoken to. It is not luifrequently 
that we meet wi 
various senses 



words which arc taken in 
different men. The word 



for instance, 


might be used bv the 


Yaisesikas in the sense of lohole {avayavl)} The 
Samkhyaites may take it as implying a comhina- 


of 


and the Buddhists and J 


as an aggregate of 


and so on. Wh 


should we then do under these anomalous 

circumstances ? 
by nature. It is 


Human knowledge is limited 


possible for a man to know 
anything in its entirety. To realise the ultimate 

ictically beyond the 


essence of a thinoj 


lies 


Pi' 


ge of human intelligence and 


incontestable is that 


oerience, as Bhartrhari 


our knowledge and 


ex- 


rightly observes, are 
in most cases liable to be inaccurate and 

Arguing from an orthodox point 



of view one 


may 


ancient seers ^ 
have visualised 



say that the knowledge of 

who are supposed to 

ultimate reality underlvino- 


all phenomena, is free from ail limitations 
and imperfections and that we should do 


well to know 
observations, so 
dous anomaly. 


everything according 
as to get rid of this 


to their 
stiipen- 


But this is far from being the 
actual state of things. One cannot possibly use 
words strictly in conformity to the manner 


^ Punyaraja under the Vakyapadiya, Ear. 2, 137, 

“ cT# fijf 2. 141. 
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of these seers. But what experience goes 
to prove is that they are not even above 
imperfection and illusion, so far as the use of 
words is concerned. Punyaraja has quoted a 
verse ^ which seeks to establish similarity 
between a child and a learned man, since both 
of tiieni, depending more or less on popular 
usage and figurative use, are liable to reveal 
the same ignorance in regard to the use and 

CD C? 

knowledge of words. Human knowledge, it 
must be remembered, is bound to be of different 


types, the same object being variously perceived 
by different men. Truth does not reveal itself 
to all persons. A man’s intelligence, however 
sharp and far-reaching, does not help him in 
setting into the real nature of things. If we 


closely examine our experience 


3 


drawn from 


personal observations, we do not fail to~see__how 
often we are deceived by it. Knowledge, as it 


comes from experience {cf. Locke), is subject 
to error. Some .concrete examples are put 


forward by Bhartrhari to show a number of 
striking inaccuracies involved in our observations 
or experience.^ To give one of them. Even those 
who are gifted with clear vision are found to say 

gaganatalam,’ though the idea of tala or 
lower surface is not at all compatible with an 
entity like sky that pervades the entire sphere. 


^ Icfisjsr: 11 — Vakyapadiya, 2. 142. 
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What course should, then, be adopted ? As our 
observations are likelv to be false and defective 
in most of the cases, we should not treat them as 

4 

the basis of our experience, without examining 
their validity bv means of reasoning^ Thus what 
is perceived directly by sense-organs requires 


to be fully determined by reasoning. 


Observa- 


tions unaided by reasoning are not to be relied on 
as evidence at all. With regard to words the 
meaning whereof is indeterminable {asamalihyeya- 
tattva), we must depend on popular usage and 
use them accordingly. The meaning of words in 
general, says Punyaraja, is determined by one's 
own range of knowledge. The way in which he 


has brought this lengthv discussion to a close 
deserves particular notice. From an extreme 
Admita point of view, Padartha ^ has no 
material background and the relation in which 


a ^ahda stands to its meaning [artha) is nothing 


but a false one {adhyasa). This being the actual 
state of things, 


it is only idle to dilate upon a 


question like ^ahdartlia. 


s 


The determination of the 


precise meaning 


of Nmian is really difficult. The sense that 
is usually conveyed by the utterance of a word 
is regarded to be the denotation of Fratipadikas, 

its meaning seem to be inseparably 


and 


connected 


each 


and whenever that 


word is uttered, the particular meaning is at 


' cIsrifT JlsrgriTZlW mi^cf ^Cf: — vrikyapadlya, 2. 
^ — Punyaraja. 
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once comprehended. Now, what is actually 
denoted by the so-called PrWtipadiUas ? The 
views that are held to solve this question may 
be brought under three distinct classes ; (i) It 

is class that is denoted by all words, (u) It 
is individual, (in) It is an individual qualified 
by the class. It should be noted here that 
the Mlmaiiisakas are the upholder of the class 
theory. They maintain that all wmrds signify 
class alone, the usual meaning of an individual 
arising on account of the mutual dependence 
of the class and the individuals. Among the 
grammarians, Vajapyayaua and Vyadi, as we 
find in the Mahabhasya,^ held respectively class 
and individual as the meaning of words. The 
Naiyayikas have, however, brought about a 
reconciliation between these two discordant 
views. They hold that it is neither class nor 
individual alone but individual qualified or 
conditioned by the class is what is really 
denoted by a word. The defect of the class 

theory 

lies in the fact that the cognition of an indivi- 
dual is not produced at all, if class alone is 
taken to be the meaning of all words, 'the indi 
vidualistic theory is, on the other hand, open 
to such fallacies, as endlessness and vagueness.^ 

’ Mababha^ya, Vol. I, under tbe rule Pan., 1. 2. 64 . 

^ sllffWTt HicnfTWvdn — SabdaSakti, Kar. 19. 

3 — KSvyaprakasa, under 

Kar. 10. 


, as pointed out by Jagadlsa^ and others, 
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In view of the rules of the Astadhyayi,^ Patan- 
jali observes, it appears that both the class and 
the individual were held to be the meanings 
of words by Panini.. It is further" held by 
some that gender, number, and Karalcas 
are also signified by Pmtipadihas. There are, 
therefore, practically six different views with 
regard to the meaning of JPratipadilxCis. Konda- 
bhatta ^ has made reference to five different 
views — (i) class, {ii) class and individual, {Hi) 
class, individual and gender, {iv) class, indivi- 
dual, gender and number, (y) class, individual, 
gender, number and Kdrakas. Gadadhara has 
also alluded to these five views. While we take 
such a wdde view^ in regard to the denotation 
of a Prcitipadika, we cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact that P 7 'atyayas necessarily become 

only indicative 
ings were assigned to PrdtipadiJcas alone. The 
second view, i.e., both the class and the individual 
are meant by words, is explained by Patanjali in 
the followdng way : it is ^ not at all reasonable 

I Mababha.?ya, Vol. I, p. 6. 

I) — Quoted by Gadadhara in hie Vyutpattivada. 

® qqf fe-qf vw 1 JTmis?! 

311^ 11 Vaiyakaranabhusana, Ear, 25. 

*T vniifciq^rfwqr^ 5 ’ ^ q?i^; i 

q^i^; I fqiTvn t 

q?Tf^qt^TcqT§ifi(; qviq53?T, 554 i 5^4 

I Mahabba^ya under the rule Pan., 1. 2. 64, p, 246 (Vol. I). 

24i 


(dyotaka), if all possible mean- 
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to maintain that words denoting a class are 
never found to express the sense of an indivi- 
dual and vice versa. Rut what appears to be 
exactly true is that both the class and the indivi- 
dual are signified by words. Examples are not 
wanting to show that a word which has a class as 
its meaning is also capable of denoting an 
individual, with this difference that in one case 
the sense of a class is directly obtained and 
that of an individual is only indirectly implied. 
Similar is the case with regard to words 
denoting individuals. Some grammarians have 
also explained this view from the Naiyayika 
standpoint. They hold that the meaning of all 
words is cm individual qualified hy the class. 
There arises, however, some difficulty when one 
attempts to maintain gender, number and 
Karaka also as the meanings of Pratipadikas 
themselves. It is almost like a grammatical 
fallacy to include gender, number and Karaka 
within the meaning of PrMipadikas. Accor- 
ding to this view, nothing is left to be expressed 
by Pratyaya. If we take lihga as pertaining 
to word and explain the rules Pan. 1.2,47. and 
4.1.3. as referring to Pmtipadikas denoting both 
masculine and feminine genders, lihga also 
appears to be denoted by Pratipadikas. It is 
definitely stated in the Lihganusdsana that 
Pratipadikas are expressive of lihga. Nagesa 
also holds the -same view. The way in which the 
rule Pan. 4, 1.4. has been explained by Patanjali 
makes it clear that lihga is also denoted 
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by Prdtipaclikas, the suffixes like tap, mp being 
only indicative. The real difficulty arises 
in connection with number and Kdraka. 
Patahjali has explicitly stated elsewhere that 
oneness, duality, plurality, etc., as well as 
Karakas are signified by case*endings. More- 
over, the method of agreement and difference, 
as applied to the analysis of words into base 
and suffixes, shows that number and Karaka 
should be taken as the meaning of Tmtpaya. 
We have already pointed out the difficulty 
of arriving at a solution whether the entire 
meaning of a word is denoted by the base itself 
and the suffix serves only as an indicative or 
vice versa. Bhartrhari seems to have doubt with 
regard to this position. He maintains that the 
case-endings are either indicative or really 
expressive of sense, ^ or the meaning is expressed 
by both Prakvt^i and Pratyaya in their 
combination. 

An examination of the grammatical treat- 
ment of gender has been made in the Lingu- 
istic Speculation of the Hindus. Prdtipadihas^ 
form the base to which Pratyayas like td}^, mp, 
are added. The grammarians failed to make a 
scientific treatment with regard to the problem 

^ I Vakyapadiya, Kar. 

2. 16o. 

I Vyutpafctivada, p. 118. 

® i si^Ts^T^frrisRi 

wraf^r i Durga Simba on the rale ^^q=e|RTcT 
— Kalapa, 23. 
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of gender. The popular conception of 
gender ^ had its origin in the distinctive features 
of sexes such as male and female. But it is 
very difficult to justify the grammatical use 
of genders simply on the evidence of physical 
characteristics. A vfksa or a Uhatva does not 
possess, as Patailjali rightly observes,^ such 
physical features as would justify its gender. 
Grammar had to depend so much on popular 
usage with regard to the determination of 
gender that it failed in most cases to give a 
scientific explanation. One turns to grammar 
in vain to explain the question of sex in words 
like fijotsna and nadl. The fact that accounts 
for such usage should be sought elsewhere. 
It is rather a poetical fashion, which represents 
all that excite pleasurable sensations and exhibit 
female virtues (tenderness, loveliness, submis- 
siveness, etc.) as females, that is to a certain 
extent responsible for attributing the female 
characteristics to the ‘moon-beams’ and ‘current 
of water.’ The word usas seems to have its 
gender similarly fixed by a poetical outlook 
of nature. The seers of the lik Veda, as they 
are often called Icavi or hrmitadarsin (one who 
has visualised the finality of a thing), were not 
wanting in poetical idealism when they described 


’ # rai^?T3!; gi<i; | Mahabhahya, Vol. II, 

p. 196. 

^ I Ihid. 

d 

* I Rk 'Veda, 
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Xlsas (dawn) as the beautiful wife of the Sim- 
god. This iSj however, a tentative explanation, 
as it does not apply to all similar cases. Though 
a flower appears to be tender and graceful to our 
sentiment, the word ktisuma is used in neuter 
gender only. There is so much laxity of the 
idea of sex in the use of gender that it would 
be a positive mistake to look upon grammatical 
genders strictly as an indication of sex. The 
words ^ dara and kalatra form another instance 


of the irregularity of gender. Though denoting 
the same thing, viz., wife, they are so sanc- 


tioned by 


popular usage as to he 


used in 


masculine and neuter genders respectively. 


As 


in respect of our knowledge of laukika Unga 


we are 


uided more 


by popular usage than 


hy conception of .sex, Fatanjali has 
drawn our attention to the fact that 


peatedly 
0 deter- 


mination of genders from a scientific point of 
view lies almost beyond the jurisdiction of 


grammar. 

Pataiijali^ has said it more than once that the 
popular use of gender is too rigid and fanciful 
to come under any general principle. The 
popular conception of sex has, therefore, very 
little to do with the grammatical use of gender. 


^ I Mababha^ya, Vol. II, p. 196. 

yun vnSfil | Durga Sirplia undei 
the rule — Kalapa, 23. 

= wra l Mababhasya ou tht 

rule Piin.j 4.1.3. 
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Pataiijali has, howeyer, suggested two charac- 
teristic features of males and females on a 


more or less 


physiological ground. 


According 


to this view, a female being is one wherein 
something is developed ; a male serves as 
the agent of production ; and that which repre- 
sents an intermediate stage between these two 
aspects (development and production) is known 
as naptmsaka. The popular conception of sex 
does not help us in the least when we try to 
explain the propriety of gender in vrksa and 
khatva. - These criteria are not even applicable 
to all cases, since production and development 
refer to qualities and not to persons.''^ Both 
males and females are found to he the substra- 
turn of these qualities. What, then, should 
be the standard of making such a distinction 


between sexes ? 


Patahjali finally says that 
speaker* is what accounts 


the desire of the speaker * is what accounts 
for such use, viz., when development or growth 
is intended to be implied, we take it as female 
and so on. Gadadhara is of opinion that the 
suffxes like tap, etc., enjoined by the rules 
striyam, ajadyatastap, etc., are sometimes found to 
express strltva, as an adjunct to what is denoted 
by the base. The grammatical use of stt^Uva 


^ I M. Bhasya., Vol. II, p. 197. 

® ^ ftsjff: I Ibid. 

sig’'^^TT I 
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does not necessarilv brinsr out the idea of a 

^ o 

female being. It is not logically correct to say 
that strltva is directly meant hy such suffixes. 
The words kJiatva and vrksa, etc., form excep- 
tion to the popular conception of gender. The 
addition of an adjective as human being ^ does 
not even remove the difficulty. The word devata 
(though it means divine being — both male and 
female) is found to be used in feminine gender 
only. According to the grammarians,^ s^n- 
pratyayas are only indicative (dyotaka) and 
not expressive. The grammarians have com- 
prehended gender also in the meaning of JPra- 
tipadikas. But Gadadhara does not fully agree 
with the grammarians. He maintains on the 
contrary that strl-pratyayas are only expressive 
of strltva. It is why lihga has been specially 
mentioned as distinct from Pratipnidikartha 
in the rule Pan. 2, 3. 66. He is quite right 
when he says that the strl-pratyayas in words 
like khatva, aiavl, and demta are absolutely 
meaningless.® 

Just as in the Samkhya doctrine of evolution, 
PraTcrti is held to be the primordial substance 
out of which the entire world, both material and 
intellectual, has sprung up, even so in grammar 

^ \ Vyutpattivada, p. 116. 

" I Ihid. 

l Vyutpattivada, p. 119. 

and qjqgiJfT ^ cfmqrqTflTqfftfh cTl I Sabdasakti under 

Ear, 54, 
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Dkatu represent 
from all possible 


th 


ultimate element where- 
of words have evolved. 


Til 


4 \ 


bal roots are the last result of gramma- 



aiialvsis and form 


all verbal structure. 


Th 


! real foundation of 
roots, very much 


like the atoms of the chemist, do not admit of 
further division ; it is to such roots or phono- 
logical types that the NcdriiMas and gramma- 
rians look for the starting-point in their process 

of derivation. 

According to the Root-theofy, as expounded 
by ^akatayana, ^ all words, even without the 

of proper names, are derivable from 
Dhatii is significant by itself and is 
said to be the final germ of all word-forms. It 
denotes Kriya or action {dhatvarthah kriya). 



exc 
roots. 


Jagadlsa’s classification of Prahrti is essentially 
reducible to one, i.^., Dliatu^ for Pratipadikas 


Ndmans to< 

According 


to Y'aska, the meaning of a 


verbal root is bhdva, i.e., action or becoming. 
BJiam or Sci'ttd^ as we have already said, is 
the meaning of ail roots. It is one and all- 


pervading, but se 
of its association 


I be manifold on account 
different npadhis. This 


sattd 


though intrinsically one, has got such 


potency as to reveal itself into manifold form 




^ I Kirukta. 

® 'siwdt csqi 

1 7!2nf% 

Helaraja under the Vakyapadiya, Kdr, 8, 36. 
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According to the followers of the Agmna^ 
Brahman, as Ilelaraja says, comprises all ^ahtias 
its own self. Avidya, which is only a 3akti of 
Brahman, is capable of showing innumerable 
modifications and appears to be manifold owing 
to its diversity of actions. The doctrine of 
Varsyayani, as elucidated by Yaska, ^ shows clearly 
how hJiava or maha-satta manifests itself in six 


different aspects, namely, jayate, asU, vqKm- 
namate. 'oarddhate^ apakfiyate and vinasyati. We 
must remember that every thing is liable to 
pass through these stages. These successive 
stages from production to final destruction are 
to be regarded as vikdra or modifications 
of hhciva which, under different upadhis, is 
called by so many different names. Helaraja 
maintains that a thing by its very nature is 
first produced before it is said to be existent. 
The question of vikdra only comes in connection 
with bhava or objects that are already 
existent. One vikdra or modification of a 
state into another does not retain its nature 


unchanged for a moment; pat'indma or modi- 
fication is immediately followed by growth and 
growth by decay and so on. This is exactly 
harmonious with the Samkhya doctrine of 


I — Nirukta, p. 41. 

f^^TOqffrffrcT ifil qft 

—Helaraja under Sakyapadija, Kar. S. 35. 


25 
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pamimm. The whole world is in a flux of 
constant changes and nothing, as Patanjali^ 
observes, remains in its own form unchanged 
for a single moment. There is no growth that 
is not followed by decay and no decay that is 
not attended with destruction. In this way 
everything undergoes a series of changes and 
loses its nature every moment. 

Patanjali has suggested two definitions of 
Dhaki as kriyavacano dhatuh and bhavavacano 
dhatnh which practically mean the same thing, 
i.e.^ (i) a root is expressive of action ; (n) a 
root denotes becoming (bhdva). He observes 
further that the meaning of a root, i,e.^ action, 
is invisible and is only comprehended by 
inference. That a root signifies action is clear 
from the fact that the verbal forms like pacati^ 
gacGhaii^ etc., are found to have co-inherence 
{sdmdnadhikaranya) with haroti? To be more 
clear, the meaning of all roots is capable of 
being expressed by the term karoti. 

By the meaning of a root, Nagesa under- 
stands ‘action that is attended with efforts 
and leads to the fruit.’^ In pursuance of the 
view of Patanjali, Kondabhatta* says that 

^clSffiqT^sT qj gswt I — Mahabhagya, Vol. II, p. 191. 

I ? V=qr<T I !%’ I— Mahabha^ya, 

under the rule Pan. 1, 3, 1. 

® 5r3€f%cfr 5JnqTfl |— Manjusa, 

I |— VaiyakarapabhSsana, 1, 1, 


4 
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both the action (favourable to the result) and 
the fruit are expressed bj roots and that 


substratum alone is denoted by the sufhx 


The Mlmanisakas hold, on the 
'uit alone is denoted by t; 
being denoted by the suffix 


the 



But this view 


goes quite against that of the grammarians. 
The rule Pan. 3.4.69., clearly shows that the 


suffixes like tip have nothing to do with the 
action {vyapara), but they simply indicate the 


number 


The followers of 


Navya-Nyaya school maintain 


mg 




to I 
form 




means 


movement 


D 


) 


There is, however, certain difference in 

in which the grammarians 


gard to the 




and the Naiyayikas 


sake of deriving 


the verbal cognition {sahda 


bodha). Both the 


dimamsakas 


gram 


marians 


ange 


the words of a sentence 


in such a w^ay as to render the action 
{hriyd) principal in a vakyartha^ with this 

difference that the fo: 
meanins' of suffixes, wh 


mer take action to be 


marians are 


Caitrastandulam 


comprehend 
The gram- 
pected to put the expression 
paoati in the form of a logical 


gnification of roots. 
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proposition which will run thus : CaUra« 
kaHfha4aw]Ma"harmaha-palid viz., ‘ the act 
of cooking which has Caitra as the subject and 
rice as the object.^ The Naiyayikas, on the 
other hand, will bring out the meaning of the 
expression by such an arrangement of words as 
would make the meaning of prathanianta-sahda 
(words having first case-ending after them) as 
the principal one. According to their cons- 
truction, the sentence wnll mean ; tanchda- 

Icarmakad^aMmikula-krtimm Caitrali ; viz., 

‘ Caitra is the substratum of action that is 
favourable for cooking rice or which has rice 
as its object.’ 

Pratyayas are held to be significant by the 
grammarians, though their expressiveness 
depends on their association with the base. 
Pratyayas are of different kinds and numerous. 
Jagadisa has classified them under four heads : ^ 
{i) nihliahti {sup and tin), (v'i) pratyayas like 
wic, san, yaii, etc., that form part of the 
root, {iii) taddJiita, (iv) krt — suffixes. Of 
these, the vibhaktis, viz,, sup and tin, are primary 
suffixes and the rest are only secondary, the 
former being added to Pratipadikas and roots 
to denote number, whereas the latter, though 



signification. Both sup and tin generally denote 

i 

— Sabdaaaktipraka^ika, Kdr, 60. 
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number. Sup is, again, of two kiiids^ — {i) sup 
as denoting Km^akas ; (U) sup as specially 

enjoined in conjunction wnth certain words 

( Upapada-vibhakti). 

The author of the fdrttika has expressly 

4 

stated that subject, object, instrumental, etc., as 
well as number (singular, dual and plural) are 

5?/^-terminatioris.^ 
also lent his support to this view whicb is 
directly based upon such rules of the Astadhydyl 
as Pan. 2.3.2. and Tan 2.3.18. The author 
of the Vaiyakaranabhusana® enumerates substra- 
turn, limit, object, relation or efficiency alone 
as the meanings of sup. It must be, however, 
remembered that the expressions current in a 
language are so varying and numerous that 
the above enumeration of meanings is found 
to be far from being accurate and exhaustive. 
The Naiyayikas and the grammarians have tried 
their utmost in forming the definitions of 
karmatva, kartrtva, etc., so as to render them 
applicable to all possible instances. Bi t they 
could not sucessfully cope with the immensity 
of the task. A careful examination of some 

1 V frVT V I— Babdasakti, Kar. 67. 

^ =1'^ i~Mahabbasya, Vol. 

II, p. 58, I 

( and ) I 

— Vaiyakara^abhusa^a., Kar. 24. 


denoted by 
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instances will make it clear that the meanings 
of the -terminations are manifold. We may- 
hold without going into minute details that the 
substratum is the meaning of the accusative, 
the instrumental and the locative. Karman is 
the substratum of the fruit resulting from action. 
In connection with Kriya and Karaka two things 
are to be specially noticed — action {vyapara) 
and the fruit resulting from it ( 

In an expression like 'Devadatta is going 
to the village the action, i.e., movement, resides 
in Devadatla, while the fruit produced by 
such action, viz. conjunction, accrues to the 
village. In the same way Ka7^mia and Adhi- 
karay.a may also be shown as what denote the 
substratum of action. Now what we like to 
impress is that the second case-ending, as shown 
above, does not only denote suhsh^atimi but has 
manifold significance. In the Vyutpattivada, 
Gadadhara has elaborately dealt with the n_eaning 
of vibhahtis. We propose to give here only a 
few instances from the Sabdas'aktiprakasika 
and the Vyutpattivada. 

On the strength of the rule Pan. 2.3.2., 
Gadadhara observes that the second case- 



termination, as shown in the foregoing examples, 
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but it lias other meauings also. In the sentence^ 
gJiatam jcinaU, visayatva or ' the state of being 
the object of cognition’ is directly implied by the 
second case- termination, while Iwiit is denoted 
by the same case-ending in arahhya tasyam 
dasamlm ca yavat. Again, the second case-end- 
ing is also found to signify vidheAjatm or 
uddesijaf/va in connection with roots meaning ‘to 
infer,’ as is evident from the example vahiini'- 
anuminonii,- In tarwh tyajati khagalit the dviUya- 
vibhakti means separation (mbhdga), and adhika- 
ranatva in an instance like Kdslmamivasati. Thus 
we find that adheyatva, uddesijaiva, avadhitva^ 
vidheyatva, nirupitatvay (as in mwmmitarenid)^ 
pratiyoyitva, anuyogitva (as in dandam vind) are 
all denoted by the second case-ending. 

It should be also noticed that vibhaktis fall 
under two classes in grammar. Kdraka or 
case-terminations and Upa 2 oada-vibliakti, the 
former denoting Kdraka and the latter coming 
only when certain words are added and have 
no connection with Kriyd. When these two 
classes of vibhaktis are simultaneously applicable 
in regard to an instance like namaskaroti devdn, 

the ParihJidsd^ enjoins that case-terminations 
will have preference to Tlpapada-vibhaktis. 

^ — Sabdasakti. 

® m — Vyutpattivada. 

p. 55. 

® tfh p.77. 
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The rule Pan. 2.3.18. implies that both 


the assent and the instrumental 


having relation 


to Kriija are primarily denoted by tlie third 
case-ending. Durgasimha observes that in 
sentences like 2)ral:rkjd earn (beautiful by 
nature) the word prakrti may be taken as 
denoting the instrumental (karana) in connection 


with such a verbal form as bhavati ^ that is to be 
supplied to make the sense complete. In 
danclena ghatali ( which is admittedly an 
instance of hetu ) the third case-ending, as 
Jagadlsa” maintains, indicates karanatva, 
though it is not regarded as a Kdraka on the 
ground of its having no relation with action. 
In ghatatvena jdndti, trtiyd implies prakdratd or 
the state of being an adjective. As both subor- 
dination to the action of the agent as well 
as a cause ^ associated with action are denoted 
by the third case-ending, Gadndhara arrives at 
the conclusion that it has a two-fold® significa- 
tion. This view is quite analogous to the 
statement of Bhartrhari. 

Substratum or recipient is said to be the 

general meaning of the third and seventh 


?nca under the rule 


^ ?If( Kalapa, 218. 

s 

ciwT — ibid. 

I cis qiuqf fqi!n7r5iFsf- 


j— gabdasaktiprakaiika. 

® I— Vyutpatfcivada, p. 85. 

m i—ibu. 

I — Vyutpattivada, p. 86® 
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cas 0 -endings. 


Fi’om the 


1 


definition of 


kartrt'oa and adhikaranatvaf it appears that both 
the asent aund adhikarana are, as a rule, r 


garded 


as 


the substratum of action {kriyasrayatmi). 


The difference between them lies in th 


fact 


while Adhikarana 
only indirectly, i.e.^ 


directly connected with a Kr'^ 
la connects itself with a K9 


throusrh the medium of 

o 


either the subject or the object. This is quite 


clear from, the definition of Adhih 
suggested by Bhartrhari. ^ 


as 


The fourth case- ending 


denotes Samp'addna^ 
i.e.y implies the 'purpose {uddesya). This sense 
is obtained from the expression y amahliipr aiti 


in the rule Pan. 



ii, 32. The fourth case- 


ending also indicates ctdheyatva, as in maitraya 
vacate and visayitva in such instances as 
Caitrdya kupyati, pibspeWiy a\i sprhayati. 


The fifth 


case-ending 


denotes amdhi or 


of origination 


limit of separation. It also means janyatoa or 
the state of being a product, as in dliarmddutpa- 
dyate sulcham. Here virtue is the cause that 
produces happiness as its effect. Sometimes it 
implies substratum and plac 
as, in vahmkdgrdt prahhavati and himavato 
Gancjd prahhavati. It is not grammatically 
correct to use the word dhruva in its literal 
sense, i.e. ‘ motionless,’ as in that case one fails 
to support Apadafia-kdraka in the example 



Sqii^cT ’cqf Vakyapadlya. 
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dJmvato asvat 'patifah where the limit of separa- 
tion is far from being motionless. But 
Pataujali has taken a peculiar position. 
He maintains that in dhavnto asvat patitah 
(fallen from a running horse) ‘ the state of 
being a horse ’ and the swift motion are to be 

o 

considered as dliruva. ^ 

The genitive implies sambandlm ; it is said 
to have various meanings. The relation is of 
various kinds. It is to be particularly noticed 
here that samhandha, as is denoted by the 
genitive, is excluded from the category of 
Kdraka ^ and sasthl is not treated as a case- 
termination (as it has no direct connection 
with the action). 

After showing the different meaings of case- 
terminations, the grammarians have finally 
arrived at the conclusion that efficiency or ^aMi 
alone is denoted by all case-endings.® It has 
already been pointed out in these pages that all 

objects of thought, as are denoted by words, 

% % 

represent but different manifestations of 
and that time, space, action, and Kcijxikas are 
only various forms of Sakti which pervades the 
entire world of thought. The inconceivable 

^ Mababba§ya, Vol. I. 

p. 327. 

2 ^ ^ — gabda^akti- 

prakasika, under Kdr, 67, 

® I — Helaraja on the Vakyapadlya, Ear, 3. 13- 

T5T^5ff^ H — Vakyapadiya, 3, 37, p. 199, 
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force that brought this universe into existence 
and whereby everything is being regulated is 
considered to be an inexhaustible and perpetual 
reservoir of 3akti or efficiency revealing itself 
through diverse objects. What is called life 
or conscious principle is ultimately an emblem 
of this all-pervading force. According to this 
view, therefore, everything is made up of 3akti 
or essentially a congregate of efficiency. This 
l§akH is, again, said to be either identical with, 
or different from, the object wherein it inheres. 

Substratum ^ {i.e., the agent and the 
object) is said to be ordinarily meant by akhyata- 
terminations. We have already said that action 
as 'veil as fruit are expressed by roots {phala- 
vijapdraijordhdtuh). Udayana^ maintains that 
effort {yj (dim) favourable to action is the meaning 
of all dkhydtas. A root, some hold, ® signifies 
only effort and dkhydta denotes the favourable 
action, the sense of effort being derivable by 
means of inference. Some hold that tin- 
terminations express action (vydpdra) and do 
not actually signify the agent. The gramma- 
rians, however, do not agree with them ; 
for whenever a verbal form is used, the 
subject is at once comprehended. The 

I Manjuga, 

again §[ Wcfi: — Vaijakara^abliusana. 

5 fv l — Kusumafijali, 5. 9. 

qqqnw.* i — T>ka. 
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Mimamsakas ^ hold that bliavcmd or action is 
practically denoted by ^w-suffixes, ^ the subject 
being cognisable by means of at^thdpatU. The 

the 

if action or hhcivand is to 

4 

be regarded as the meaning of terminations, there 
would be no idea of action in hhoktavyam which 
has got no dkhydta su£6.x immediately following 

The rule Pan. 1.3.9. is also an indication 


grammarians have rejected this view on 
following ground : 


it 


that roots are expressive of action. According 
to Katyayana, it is the root that expresses 
action and not the termination ; for in pacati and 

the meanings of the suffixes are varying, 
whereas the root pac with its significance re- 

practically the same. By the appli- 



mams 


cation of the method of agreement and differ- 
ence it is possible to determine the distinct 
signification of both bases and suffixes. ® It is 
further held that number, time, Kdrakas and 
action are generally denoted by dkhydtas. The 

‘ ' Gaitra is going to the village’ means 
'■ an action favourable for the 
ujimction of the agent who is one and 
different from Gaitra with the object that 
different from (or identical with) the 


expression 
according! 
present cc 


is 


village. 


S 


sjiTqu;, I 

cicj yrmT ll (Kartradhikarana). 

ftr# Vdr. 

A 


anqw 
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According to the Naiyayikas, lakaras imply 
the agent, time and number. Lat means present 
time {vartamana). There is also doubt whether 
the sense of lakaras is expressed (vdc^a) or 
suggested only. Bhattoji seems to be in favour 
of the expressiveness of lakaras. ■ hit is 
used to denote pdroksya, viz., the state of being 
invisible, or imperceptibility of action. "When 
lit is used in the first person, sometimes we 
have a peculiar meaning. The expressions 

etc., are intended to 


show that the 


mood 


in a state of oblivion. 


n a sleeping 
hot means 


almost the same as ZiA that is, injunction, invi- 


tation, etc., or, in one word, inducement 

(pravarttana). 

There are certain suffixes like kyac, kyan, 
kamyac, san, yan, which appear to be the 


inducement 


last part of a root. These 
suffixes : they have either 


are called secondary 
Ndman ^ or hhdtu as 


their bases. The suffixes like kyac, kyah are 
added to Ndmans (mmadhdtu), while san, yaii, 
etc., come after roots (dhdtvantdvayavarupah). 

It is not correct to say that the taddhita- 


suffixes, as a rule, have Nd^mn^ as their bases, 
because case-endings as well as suffixes like 


kyac, etc., are also added to Ndmans. By 
taddhita, ^ Jagadisa understands those suffixes 


" ’!?Tg5riifir5R^WT~^abda^akti, Kar. 109, 

® — Bid. no. 

® Bid. 
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that are distinguished from vihhaktis (sup and 
tin)f suffixes that form the last part of roots 
and 7rrt-suffixes. The taddhita suffixes are of 
difterent kinds. We give below only a few 
specimens of these suffixes : — (*) some of them 
are patronymic suffixes (apatydrtha-pmtyaya), 
as, an, in, etc. (kaurava, aupagava,) ; (ii) 
some express modification as, dsma 
(modification of stone) ; (in) some express 
colouring ; {in) some denote one^s deity 
{sdsya demtd) as, Saiva (one who has ^iva 
as his adorable deity) ; (v) some denote one’s 

place of residence ; {vi) some express one’s 
possession, as, gofndn (one having cows) ; 
{vii) some denote a collection, as youvatam (an 
assemblage of young ladies) ; (viii) some are 
expressive of time, as mdsika (continued for a 
month). From a grammatical point of view, 
the taddhita-tevmina,iioiL an in aindram 
havili is used to express {sdsya devatd) the clari- 
fied butter which is offered to Indra as the deity. 
Kondabhatta says that the suffix an in such a 
case means ‘ what is to be offered to a deity 
{devatd-visistam deyam). In the above instance, 
deyam or what is to be offered is used substantive- 
ly and the deity to whom such an offering is made 
appears to be attributive,^ According to 
another view, both the deity and the substance 
to be offered are the meanings of the suffix. 

^ 1 — 'Vaiyakaranabhusa^a. 

— Vaiyakara^abhSsana, Ear. 52. 


2 
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It is also held that the base denotes the deitv 


and the suffix expresses the offering. ^ 

Bhdva (Satta) or existence is what is expressed 
by all Prdf/ipadikas. This satta is the same as 
sumrdum genus (malidsamdnya which per- 
meates through the world, only cognisable as 
differentiated in different individuals. It is 
expressed by all words ; it is signided by all 
Pmtipadikas, roots and suffixes like tva and tal 
These two suffixes generally express the idea of 
a class and sometimes indicate existence or the 
ultimate reality of things. Patanjali has clearly 
shown what is precisely denoted by the suffixes 
tva and tal while commenting on the two 
Vdrttihas on the rule Pan. 5. 1. 119. Konda- 
bhatta says in the beginning that the signification 
of the two tadclhita suffixes, he., tva and td 
(expressing ‘ the state of becoming,’ or quality, or 
property) has been fully discussed by Bhartrhari 

4 

in his commentary on the Mahabhasya (which 
is no longer available). The drift of his state- 
ment is as follows : the suffixes tva and td 
are added to krdanta, samdsdnta and taddhitanta 
as expressive of relation.® ‘The expression of 
relation ’ is the sole purpose that is served by 
the addition of these two suffixes. The following 


^ f 1 — Vaiyakaranabhii§ana. 

cnwif^ : II— Vakyapadiya., 3. 34. 

I— Vaiyakarapabhasapa. under Ear. 49. 
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instances will make the point clear. In 
rdjaimmsatva a relation between the king and the 
servant ; in 2'>o^cakatva a relation between an 
action and the agent; in aupagavatva a relation 
between the father and the son is denoted and so 


on. Kaiyata observes that when the word gauh is 
used to denote only a class (gotva), these 
suffixes would then imply only ‘ the form of a 
word ’ (iSahcla-svarupe b hdva-pratyaija)/ but when 


it is used to express only an individual, the 



affixes would then necessarily imply a class that 


would serve as an attributive. The terminations 


denotin'? an abstract idea, as in sato bhavcih 
sattci,^ are generally used to indicate a class. 
Kaiyata'^ finally concludes that sattd or 
existence is the only meaning of such suffixes 

{bhdva-pratyaya). 

There are two Vdrttikas which throw much 
light on the meaning of hhdvd. The first Vdrttika^ 
is intended to imply that the suffixes tva and 
tal are used to express that outstanding property 
{gum, jdti) or the ultimate reality of a thing) by 
virtue of the possession of which a thing general- 
ly gets its particular designation or name. 
According to this interpretation, what ac- 
counts for the use of a word in a particular 


— Kaiyata. 

* ft# g gvi ^-cr# I 

— ySr. under the rule Pan., 5 , 1 , 119, 
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sense is the inherent properties (gum, jdti, 
etc ) of the object denoted {pravrttinimitta). The 
Naiyayikas hold that these suffixes are added to 


words (as ghatatva, 
the idea of a class. 


etc.) to express 


the Naiyayik 


comprehend the individual with direct reference 
to the class to which it belongs, they are apt 
to speak of a gliata as ghat at'v dim cchinna, i.e., 
the concept of as conditioned or qualified 
by that of the genus (ghatatva). It is almost 
evident that the meaning expressed by tva and 
tal seems to be as good as a qualifying attribute 
in relation to the meaning of the base to which 
they are added. This is exactly what is meant 
by Ivondabhatta when he states prahriyartha- 
prakdratam. ^ According to the second Vdrttika,'^ 
the meaning of a word is exactly what it signifies 
by the force of its natural expressiveness. The 
word gauh, for instance, has gotva as iis pravrtti- 
nimitta, or the object for which it is used. Here 
sahda itself, with its meaning as denoted by 
the suffixes tva and tal, acts as an attributive. 
The sense denoted by a word serves as an instru- 
ment so far as the use of that word (for the 
purpose of expressing the sense) is concerned. 
That it is the same with the knowledge of 
the meaning is also sufficiently clear from 


‘ 1 — Bhattoji under the rule Pan., 5. 1. 

119. 

“ ^ l— -Far. uuder 

Pan., 5. 1. 119, 

27 
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Gangesa’s definition of ^ahdapramanya ^ or the 
trustworthiness of Sabcla. 

Zrt-suflS-Xes have roots as their bases. Those 
that are used in the active and passive voices 


denote respectively the agent and the object^ 
The suffixes like ghcm, ktin, etc., generally express 
hhava (action). Bhdva denoted by a suffix like 
ghan is accomplished (siddha). The word pdkah 
is found to require a verbal form as hhavati 
and has both number and gender. Patanjali'^ has 


shown two-fold bhdva — bdhya and dbhyantara. 


Bhdva denoted by suffixes like ghan is called 
bdhya and that denoted by suffixes as tiimim, etc., 
is denominated as dbhyantara. Kriyd or action 
manifests itself in two different forms, namely, 
siddha^ or accomplished and asiddha or un- 
accomplished ; the former means an action like 
gamana that is accomplished, i.e,, cessation of 
movement, and the latter indicates the continu- 
ity of action as gacchati. A bhdva when 
accomplished and followed by a Tcrt-suffix seems 


to be as good as a substance and in consequence 


of such materialisation it comes to have gender 


^ V wmiq — Tattvacintama^i — 

Sabdakhanda, Vol. I, p. 1. 

* Manju9a, 

p. 108 . 

^ Maliabha§!ya, VoL IIj p. 177. 

feiiJir; v ^hfo'crT i 

i|~Vakyapadiya. 

ll — Vaiyakaranabhusana. 
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and number and is finally 


as a liar aka 


in 


relation to some other verbal forms 


as 


gamanam karoti. This is the impoi 


of the 


srammatical 

o 


dictum ^ 







which clearly states that an action 


(hhdva) expressed by krt suffixes appears to 


be iust lik 


substance and thus deserves all 


the functions of a PratipacUka. Krtija {tavya, 
amya, etc.) and khalartha-pratyayas, when used 
to express hhdva, denote an action that is un- 
accomplished, 
suffix kta when i 


Similar is the case with the 


In an 


instance like edhitavya. 


must be 


mind that there is no desire for any other verb to 
make the sense complete. Patanjali ^ has clearly 
shown the difference between hhdva as expressed 
by tin and krt suffixes, the former suggesting 


the idea 


time and person 


and the latter (pro- 
There is another 

way of distinguishing them, as hhdva denoted 


ducinsr the sense of a 

o 


thing. 


by 


generally connected with the agent, 


while hhdva, as expressed by krt, is not 


similarly related to the 


agent 


{pacati 


gives 


simply means 


action, i. e., cooking). Words formed by a 
number of krt suffixes such as, tumun, kivdc, 


1 Mahabhfjsya under the rule Pa^,, — 3.1.67. 

1 — Mahabbaeya, Vol. II, p. 67. 

^Tgrif3[VIfS^5lf'!il=?5€T li — Brhaddevata. 
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namu\ etc., are grammatically treated as in- 
declinable (avyaya). These forms,^ better 
known as avyaya-krt, denote hhava as distinct 
from substance {asattvabhuta-hhdva) and have 
no regular number and gender. The verbal 
forms having ktvd and tumiin are generally used 
as adjunct in relation to those that follow them. 
So far as the suffix ktvd is concerned, the two 
kriyds are related to each other, as both of them 
have got the same subject and stand to each 
other in order of priority and posteriority. On 
the authority of the rule Pan., 3. 3. 10, Nagesa 
holds that tddarttiya as implying a purpose is also 
indicated by tumun. In accordance with this 
view, the expression Krsnam drastimi ydti will 
mean one^s movement for the purpose of seeing 
Kr^na. 


^ Mafiju^a, Erdarthaniiupanam, pp. lOSS-84. 


CHAPTER VII 


Karak^ 


Kartjka-^itB definition — f^akti manifested as Kdrakas — 

diSerent forms of Kdrakas, 


Closely connected with the meaning of case- 
ninations is the function of Kdrakas. Kdraka, 
;he very term implies,^ is intimately related 


to Ki 


or action. 


Th 


idea of Kdraka is 


dependent on that of Kriyd. It is its relation 
with Kriyd that determines the nature of a 


Kdraka. 


part 


in the determination of Kdrakas, is, as Patahjali^ 
observes, denoted by roots and is invisible, 
formless and only comprehensible by means 
of inference. 

Generally speaking, Kriyd means action 
{vydpdra). Kriyd implies, some hold, action, 
effort (krti or yatna) and result (phala). There 


is a peculiar combination of these three in the 
grammatical conception of Kriyd. Kriyd is, 
after the grammarians, an action accom- 
panied with effort and leading to the result. 
According to TJdayana/ the meaning of a root is 


' and i 

® ’snegti; I w. I 1 • • • • 

I — Mababhafya under the rule Pan., 1. 3. 1. 

® giM: l—Kusumanjali, Ear. 5. 8. 
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effort iyatna) producing an action. When this 
exertion is directed towards the production of the 
result, it is called hhavand, as is denoted by the 
dkhy a ta-svM.x . Durga ^ has defined krkjd as what 
appears to possess both prior and posterior parts. 
The process of inference whereby Kriyd is 
usually comprehended has been clearly illustrated 
by Patanjali.^ Sometimes, when all the requisites 
of cooking, such as pot, fuel and fire, are 


actually present, we are not allowed to say 
pacati, until there is a particular effort indis- 


pensably necessary for the purpose. This sort 
of effort (sddhana) without w^hich nothing is 
accomplished is called Kriyd.^ A Kriyd, like 
pacati, consists of many parts all of which, viewed 
as an undifferentiated whole, tend to produce the 
same result.'^ From a grammatical point of 
view, pacati means a group of actions, namely, 
to place a pot on the fire-place, to set fire to, to 
throw juel on and the like. As synonymous with 
Ihd, yaina, etc., Kriyd comes within the scope of 
quality and as such pertains to things. 

There are various agents {sddhana) whereby 
actions are generally performed ; these agents, 
whether directly or indirectly related to action 


^ fern ?fcf i — Under the rule Ealapa, 

9 (akhyata). 

— Mahabhasya under Pan,, 1. 4. 23. 
® %?n [—Ibid. 

* ; Bi;?; ^?i5iniiTw i 

||— Vakyapadlya. 
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(Kriya), 


are grammatically called 


Kar alias. 


There are, therefore, as many Karakas as 
there are sadhanas in relation to a parti- 
cnlar action. In conformity with the interpreta- 
tion of Durga,^ Kriya is immaterial and formless ; 
it comes under our comprehension only 


comes 


un d e r 


through 


the 


medium 


of 


Karakas. 


Kriydi 


like giina, is an inherent 


property lying 


dormant in all things, but gets itself manifested 


objects 


operation to produce 


sort of result. As the action denoted by the 


verbal 


m 


patati 


prehends four things, 
ind and wind, we have 


namely, tree, leaf, ground and wind, we have 
in such a case as my and vrksdt paniam patati 
hliumaii precisely four Karakas, according to 
their relation to the particular action (falling). 
The tree, for instance, which indicates the limit 
wherefrom the leaf falls down is called ApMctna- 
kdraka ; the leaf that falls down and is thus 
primarily associated with the action is named 
Kartr-karaka ; the ground which forms the 
suhstratum of action is known as Adhikarana 
kdraka ; the wind that causes the leaf to fall is 


termed Karana-karaka, or instrumental. 


The 


name’ of each Kdraka, as shown above, is thus 
suffsestive of the relation in which a Kdraka 


suggestive of the 
stands to a Kriya. 


Nagesa ^ has dwelt at length 


on the definition of Kriya as suggested by 


I— Nirukta, p. 38. 

® 1 — LaghumaBju§a, p. 544. 
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Bliartrhari. He begins with the statement that 
all Karakas, as a rule, get themselves connected 
with Kriya. 


Turning to the definition of the term Karaka, 
we meet with considerable difiSculty owing to 


the difference of views on the 


Pirst, 


to deser 


peaks of Kai 


Kdraka seems to have been too popular 
e any definition ; Panini accordingly 


as only an adhikaj 
mrd Kdrake as indie? 


a 


sa mpid ^ 


and 


goes on to say that grammatical 


samjnds are generally made by such words 


are popularly found 


denotative 


With the object of pointing out that the term 
Kdraka serves to indicate both samjnd and 
samjm, he has defined it in the following way : 

‘ sadhakam nirvaHakam kdraka-samjnam hhavati,^ 
which means that an agent gets the desig- 


gets 


the 


desig- 


nation 


by 


performing some 


action. He has clearly shown the difificultv 


becomes almost unavoidable 


the samjnins 


are not specifically indicated by the samjnd 
Patanjali takes Kdraka as a mahd-samjnd with e 
view to show that the derivative meaning of the 
word (karotiti kdrakam) is exactly harmonious 


' 1 — Mahabhaeya uader the rule 

Pan., 1, 4.’23. 

Ibid. 

^ itiTEd ’gfft’ET i I 

{—Ibid. 
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with what it ■usually signifies.^ Eut we 
cannot take karotiti kamkam as an accurate 
definition of Kdraka from a grammatical point 
of view. To define Kdraka simply as ‘what 
performs an action’ will serve to exclude all 
Kdrakas, excepting kartr-kdraka, from the 
category. As a matter of fact, it is karfd 
alone that acts as the direct agent, so far as the 
performance of action is concerned; but Kdrakas 
like Karana and Adliikarana are only indirectly 
{i.e., through the agency of kartr) related to 
kriyd . 

Patanjali next proceeds to show how 
Karana ^ and Adliikarana may also be used as 
kartr-kdraka consistently wdth the etymological 
signification of the word Kdraka. The mean- 
ing of the roots li-kej9a<? seems to be different in 
relation to different Kdrakas,^ We say Deva- 
datfah paoati when Eevadatta is found to pom- 
water in the pot, to throw fuel into the fire-place 
and so on. This is, so to speak, the instance 
where the main agent of action is treated as 
kartdJ^ But kartrtva is sometimes transferred 
to Karana and Adhikarana, as in kdsthdni 
paeanti and sthdll pacati, respectively. 


" ?f=s}T?n: 


I — Mahabha?ya under the rule ‘ Karake 



& 

® ^ fvrg^ [—Ibid. 

* Vftft I — ^bid. 

A 

2ft 
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Under the rule Kalapa, 221 [Icar.), Durgasimha 
is found to have given a definition ^ (hiyd- 
nimittam Kdrakani) which means * Kdraka is the 
cause of action.' This definition, we are told, is 
sanctioned by the popular usage. We have other 
definitions as well — kriydjanakatvam kciraka- 
tvam, kriydnvayitvam kdrakatvam and so on. 
There is, hovt^ever, some difficulty with regard 
to the definition as suggested by Durga, because 
the word 7iimitta, as synonymous with 
means cause and, consequently, it must have 
antecedence to kriyct,^ But in an instance of 
nirmrttya-karman such as, gliatmn karoti ® 
(making a pot), the pot is not logically supposed 
to have existence prior to the action, and, 
therefore, it is not strictly correct to take 
gliata as an example of karma-kdraha . Having 
raised this objection, Susena proceeds to support 
it by holding that the antecedence of the 
knowledge of pot is here attributed to 

the pot itself by a process of transference 
{iipacdra). 


Samhanclha. 


though indirectlv 


connected 


with 


sram 


excluded from the category 


inasmuch as the term Kdraka 


used 


the 


^ i 

“ ^fcT I 

I — Karata, Kaviraja on the rule 221. 
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grammarians as a teclinical name ^ (ruclha-sahda) 
applicable only to six cases. The way in w^hich 
Jas^adis'a has discussed the definition of Karaka 
and specially the nature of samhandha deserves 
special consideration for logical accuracy. 
He defines Karaka ^ as what is denoted by sup 
or case-endings and is apparently used as a 
qualifying attribute in relation to kriya. As to 
the exclusion of samhandha from the category of 
Karaka, he observes that neither sasthl^ (as 
expressive of relation) is regarded as a case- 
termination {Kdraka-vibhakti), nor is samhandha 
grammatically treated as a form of Karaka, 
simply for the reason that samhandha does never 
directly qualify the action. Consequently, an 
expression like tandidasya pacati, directly con- 
necting the verbal form with a word indicating 
samhandha, is not at all sanctioned by the popular 
usage. The word sesa, which is a grammatical 
name denoting samhandha, is an indication that 
samhandha is excluded from Kdrakas as such. 



parescmi, etc., where the 


genitive 


is d irectly 


connected with Kriya, present, so to speak, an 


^:^q. — Eaviraja (Kalapa). 

2 iqTc^gtfl ^abdagakti., Ear. 67. 

and 1 — 

3 ^ ^ [—ibid- 
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anomaly. Jagadisa^ makes his way out by 
holding that the above instances, like matuh 
smarati, caumsya hinasti, are special cases 
where the genitive is optionally used (in place of 
clvitlya) in connection with some particular verb, 
viz., the accusative of the verbal form karoti 
preceded by the Upasargas as prati, anu, upa 
getting sastJn instead of dvitiya. 

Reference is further made to such instances as 
dcmlem ghatah and bhutale gliatali ® in order to 
show that the instrumental and the locative in these 
cases are not, from a strictly grammatical point 
of view, indicative of Kdrakas, since they have 
no relation to Kriyd. The primary condition of 
a Kdraka in general is to have a direct connection 
with Kriyd. Karana, as a class of Kdraka, is thus 
differentiated from hetu, for it has no necessary 
or indispensable connection with the action. But 
what has proved a stumbling block to Jagadisa 
is an instance like mama praiihhdti,^ where the 
genitive seems to be irreconcilable with the 
verb. On the strength of such popular usage 
as sd me prdtihhMi, we hold that the plausible 
view in support of these expressions and the like 
is to comprehend certain words (idam or 

|— ^abdagakti. 

I — Ihid. 

g f^«TT^^<Ul'“Sabda*akti., under the Ear. 67. 
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etad) agreeing with the verbal form pratihhati 
and to explain the genitive in mama with 
reference to such words as sannidlum or sakdse 
understood. 

While considering the different manifesta- 
tions of ^akti or ejfficiency, we have seen that 
Sddhana which means an active agent in relation 
to an action also comes within the domain of 
Saktid Having taken an extreme view of 
Saktii^ some have tried to show that the entire 
universe is intrinsically made up of 3akti. How 
are we to know that it is iSakti and not dravya that 
is to be regarded as Sddhana ? A thing is 
composed of a collection of 3akti A ghata^ 
for instance, is essentially a combination of 
such 3akti as the capacity for fetching 
water ; a seed has the power of producing a 
sprout and so on. Thus, all objects are found to 
be efficient for performing some actions. As 
^akti is sometimes discriminated from dravya, 
as a distinct entity, Bhartrhari understands 
Sddhana by Sakti, which is perceived to have 
direct association with actions. A thing, on 
the other hand, is not identified with Sddhana 
in accordance with this point of view, because 
a thing, limited as it is by its form, is not 
practically competent to perform all those 
diverse actions which naturally presuppose some 
kind of Sakti as the real active principle. Every 


' Vakyapadlya, 3. 1. 

® Jbid. 
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thing ^ has its inborn i^akti that is manifested 
when it is at work, ^akti always comprehends 
things as its substratum, and consequentlj', it 
cannot have its existence independently of things. 
The relation in which ^aHi stands to objects is 
one of co-inherence (samavaya). Having thus 
shown SMhana as a form of all-pervading 
Bhartrhari continues that Sakti is said to have 
six distinct but permanent divisions or forms 
corresponding to six Karakas.^ A question may, 
however, arise here as to the precise number of 
^aktii since §akti appears to be numerous 
and diverse in its aspects, according as 
things wherein it inheres are manifold 
and seem to be different from one another in 
several aspects. Bhartrhari takes recourse to 
the argument that a close examination of the 
various activities is sure to prove the reducibility 
of Baku to six only. As an alternate view, it 
is further suggested on the analogy of 
Kdrakas, which, having either direct or indirect 
connection with actions, express but kartrtva 
in its different aspects, that one and the 
same Bakti ^ may be said to have six different 
forms just in proportion to the number of 
causes that serve to manifest it. The point 




’al’f I — Vakyapadiya, 

I— -Helaraja. 

fqsiT: BTHJ Vakyapadiya, 


and cn^Tqftfhcn I 

cfiSTirat g 31# n— Vakyapadiya, 3, 36. 

® I— Vakyapadiya, 3. 37. 
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that deserves particular notice in this connexion 
is that the term Karaha is, strictly speaking, 
applicable to kartr-Mraka alone, ^ the other 
Kdrali'cis (such as Karctna, etc.) getting their 
particular designation only as indicative of the 
different aspects of hartrtva. 

After dealing with the views with regard 
to both unity and diversity of Bhartrhari 

next takes up the question whether 

is undifferentiated from things or has 
a distinct character of its own apart from 
the object. The grammarians, as Helaraja 
observes, are in favour of the latter point of 
view, as it is supported by both popular usage 
and grammar. Referring to the method of 
agreement and difference, Hari further 
attempts to strengthen his standpoint that 
^aldi, as represented by Kdmkas, is virtually 
distinct from things. The burden of his argu- 
ments is as follows : as the meanings of case- 
terminations indicating Kdrakas [Karma and 
Adhikarcma) in forms like vrksena and vrkse 
are actuallv different from those of the stem 
[vrkm), it is but reasonable to take Sakti as 
a distinct object of thought to which the 
grammatical term Kdraka is generally applied. 
It is almost incontestable that the standpoint 

^ ITWfi 1 and I1 ?t1T51T 

A ^ 

1 — Vakyapadlya, 3, 99, again— 

— Ib/d, 3. 37, ViSft — 

Helaraja. 

3 Vakyapadiya, 3. 38. 
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taken by 


grammarians goes directly against 


Naiyayikas who 


take 3aMi 


as a separate entity. According to the Naiya- 
yikas, fire and the power of producing burning 
sensation {claJiika-saliti) are not materially two 
distinct objects. They do not recognise any 
difference between 3(ikti and the object 


possessing 


it (saktiman). What we practically 
learn from a careful study of the various 
aspects of S'akti as such and what proves 
to be of vital importance from the gramma- 
tical point of view may be thus briefly 
summarised : SMhana, which is only a name for 
Kamka, is nothing but a form 
accordinglys, Kdrakas 
so far as they are 


of 3akti 

Karma7i, Kaiwm, 
I ted by particular 


etc., 


endings, are only indicative of 3akti, or the power 


of 


may 


More 


over, a mere grammatical derivation of the 
terms Sddhana and Kdraka is sufficient to 


show that they are 
purposes and are 


s for all practical 

of Baku, viz., effi- 


efficient object (if efficiency is held 


/v» 




object) 


to be undifferentiated from the ( 

Goplnatha, the well known commentator on the 
Katantra-parisista, has also elaborately dealt with 
the grammatical aspect of the problem. He seems 

to have arrived at the same conclusion, i.e., iden- 
tity of Baku with Kdraka. The question ^ is first 


1 





l~Pari6i§ta, 


KarakaprakaraBam., 
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raised whether substance, quality, action, class, 
etc., or the potency inherent in them, or, ‘things 
possessing such potency ’ are to be taken as 
Karakas. Next, he proceeds to show that none 
of these standpoints are free from objections. 
The defect underlying the first view is as follows : 
if substance,^ quality, etc., which have their 
essential character, as is represented by the class, 
unalterable by nature, are identified with Kam- 
kas as such, we cannot possibly justify the in- 
stances^ like sthall pacati, sthalya pacati, sthdlyam 
pacMi, and sthdllm pacati where one and the same 
substance {sthdll) appears to be different so far as 
its connection with the action is concerned. Sihdll 
pacaUi for example, where sthdll is used as the 
direct active agent, is distinguished from sthdlya 
pacati where sthdll is no longer kartd but only 
an instrument of action (cooking). But as a 
matter of fact, sthdll, as is conditioned by its 
essential aspect {sthdlltva), is one and knows no 
diversity at all. The second view is also unten- 
fible,: for if it were so (i.e., if only activities of 
■things were Kdrakas), it would be unjustifiable 
to use the term Kdraka with direct reference to 
things ^ (as we take vrhsa to be an instance 
of Apdcldna-kdraka in vrksdt parnam patati), 

^ Pari3i?ta. 

% 

Ihii, 

® l ParisiBfca, 

Earaka. 


oo 
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The third ^ one is also open to criticism on the 
ground that Sakti can neither be taken as an 
attributive (pissscintt)^ nor as an upalahsand^ 
(characteristic) with regard to things, the former 
giving rise to mere prolixity and the latter 

the assumption of SaMi entirely 

thus shown the untenable 


rendering 


futile. 


Having 


features of the above-mentioned standpoints, 
Gopinatha then puts forward his 
Karaha,^ he holds, is the 


views. 


4 

same as Sahti, which 


supposed to have different forms 


etc., are to be understood 


the substratum 


of such divergent ^aUi. As to the application 


of the term karaha 
Gopinatha explicitly 


thing like vrJescii etc., 

i 

tes that it is simply to 


imply the non- difference between ^aJcti land 
the object possessing ^akti that things jare 
popularly comprehended by Karakas. ' 

He has further raised an important point. 
There is, strictly speaking, no such rigid principle 
as to restrict the use of certain IS^arahas to 


particular 


things 

o 


5 


because the 


such 


subjectiv 


intention of the speakek 


appears to be a prominent factor that often 


gulates the use of Karakas 


same thing, 


such 


as asi 


used as ka7'ta or karana, 


Thus one and the 
rd) may be either 

as the 


according 


1— Pansi§ta. 

* I ffraig i firaTiit 

I— Ibid. 
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speaker intends to imply by the operation of the 
active agent or that of the instrumental (asisohi- 

natti and asind chinatti) with regard to the 
action {cutting). 

A word is only needed to ascertain the 
precise number of Kdrakus. Hari has referred 
to six manifestations of i§aJcfi corresponding 
to the six Kdrakas, iSahti is essentially one and 
indivisible. It is avidyd or falsity that makes it 
look like different. The ultimate unity oi ^akti ^ 
is only cognisable on the disappearance of 
amclyd. The whole world with all its diversities 


is only a materialised image of the infinite 


cit-sakti. 


Viewed 


from 


a 


transcendental 


standpoint, the so-called division of the world 
as external and internal has no real meaning. 
The word Kdraka, as used in grammar, seems 
to be an underivable one {avyufpanna-sabda) ^ 
that is restricted to the neuter gender only. That 
Kdrahas are six in number requires no further 
explanation. But Gropinatha seems to have 
shown some ingenuity in pointing out the possi- 
bility of reducing this number to five and 


bility of reduc 
ultimately to tw( 
may be divided 


only. Kai 


he suggests. 


five classes, according 


I — Helaraja, under the VakyapadTya, Kar. 3. 39. 
(Kalapa) on the rule 221 (Karaka). 

Pari^i?ta, Karaka. 
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they are represented by substance, quality, action, 
class and the essential property. They may, 
again, fall under two categories, viz. svasabda- 
vacya and paraHbda-vacya, as they are denoted 
by their respective technical terms or by some 
other words. 


Of all SadJiams, kartr-kdraka or the nomi- 
native case is taken up first, as one having direct 
connection with the action. Considering all those 
qualities that go to constitute a Kdraka, kartr- 
kdraka alone seems to be primarily connected 
with Icriyd, and as such, is the kdraka par excel- 
lence. The aphorism of Panini defining kartr- 
hdraka lays much stress on the independent 
character {svdtantrya) of kartr by virtue of 
which the agent is distinguished from the rest. 
Patafijali expressly takes the word svat antra as 
an equivalent of pradhdna and explains such 
prddhdnya with reference to the characteristic 
non-dependence of the agent on any accessories, 
so far as the performance of an action is concerned. 
It is to be particularly noticed ^ that cases like 
Karaya and Adhikaram are but auxiliaries that 


bring about the completion of the action under the 
direct operation of the subject. The agent, on the 
other hand, is not similarly subservient to those 
instruments of actions in the strict sense of 


the terra. This is why karta is called svatantra 


or self-dependent in opposition to the rest, that 
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are more or less paratantra or dependent on 
the agent. Patanjali has referred to both 
smiantra and pm^atantra and rightly observes 
that the entire question of dependence and 
independence is practically based upon the in- 
tention of the speaker.^ Thus, as a matter of 
fact, one and the same object may be treated 
either as the limit of separation {adadlii, i.e.^ 
Apadana) or as the agent of action {valdhakat 
vidyotate and valdhako vidyotate ^). We 
now draw an example from common experience. 
Just as the representatives of a king®apj)ear 
to be subordinate in the presence of their 
king, though they are independent for all 
practical purposes when they work in- 
dependently of the king in their respective 
spheres of activities, so sthdll may be taken 
either as svatciJitra oy paratantra according as it is 
intended to be spoken of either as pradhdria or 
merely as an auxiliary in relation to the action. 
'Vivaksd or the intention of the speaker being thus 
an important factor that determines the nature 
of a Kdraica, we are allowed to use the word 
sthdlli for instance, as Kartd, Karma, Kctrana, 
and Adhikcmna. Trom what we have seen 
above, it is sufficiently clear that in view of the 
preponderance of rivaksd, the word svatantra 
in the rule svatantrah Jcartd should be taken as 

1 ^ Mahabhasya, yol T, 

p. 325. 

- Mahabhasya^Vol. I, p. 325. 
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implying vivahsita-svataMrya, as opposed to the 
inherent or natural non-dependence. When the 

, Bhattoji says,^ intends to transfer the 
usual operation of the agent to Karakas other 
than the agent, it is not unlikely that eases like 
Karana, and Adhikarana may be grammatically 
used as Karta having svMantrya in their respec- 
tive functions. How are we to understand the 
super-independence of Kartf ? ^ The answer is not 
far to seek. It is a matter of ordinary experience 
that even when all the requisites (fuel, utensils, 
water, fire, etc.) for cooking are brought to- 
gether, we are not practically allowed to say 
pacati,i.e., ‘cooking is going on,’ unless and 
until the cook is at work. This is an indication 
that accessories of action, such as are represented 
hj Karmia md Adhikarana, Qto., have to depend 
on the agent so far as regards the completion of 
the action. Though there is no contention regard- 
ing the independence of the agent, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that cases like Karana, 



etc., have 


independent aspect 


their respective efficiency is concerned. Where- 
in, then, lies the superiority of the subject The 


’crafq ^ — Siddhanta Kaunnidi. BhaSya 

has— cq?r, qjvqfisf 

Mahabbasya, Vol. I, p. 325, and — 

MalaabhS^ya. 

qqfk—MahabhaSya, Vol. I., p. 326. 

* qfWlfhllBfq qrg; ?— Helaraja. 
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subject has certain special features or properties, 
as are clearly shown by Hari,* which serve to 


distinguish 


it from other Karakas. As 


an 


efficient cause of action by itself, the agent does 
not derive its specific function from any other 
accessories whatsoever, but renders such instru- 


ments only subservient to its operation 


The 


called independence of 


like Karana and 


Adhiharana is only borrowed from that of the 
agent ; the accessories are employed by the 
agent desirous of attaining the accomplishment of 
action, and their functions are liable to be 
stopped as soon as the agent ceases to work. 
The supreme independence ^ of the agent is also 
clear from the fact that the agent, like Karana^ 

4 

etc,, cannot have a substitute without a change 
of action. Moreover, the agent is allowed to 
have its operation unimpaired even when no 
other instrument of action is sought for, but the 
reverse of the case is impossible, that is to 
say, Karana, etc., are not competent to accomplish 


the 


action 


independently 


of 


the 


agent. 


Helaraja ^ makes an important observation here. 
He says that the independence of the agent is 


11 — Vakyapadiya, 3. 99-100. 

“ l WH: ^ HelarSja and 

— Helaraja on the Vakyapadiya, 3. 99-100, 
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so prominent that the instrumental or Kcvrana^ 
though more closely connected with the action 
than the agent itself, is not popularly designated 
as such. 

While independeyice {svatantrya) is explained 
with such a breadth of implication and the 
agent made a repository of so many properties/ 
we can hardly preclude the apprehension as to 
how inanimate objects such as agni and ratha 
in agnih dahati, rat.ho gacchafi, etc,, can 
legitimately be taken as the agents. Bhartrhari 
seems to have his answer ready. It does not 


necessarily follow, he says, that 


objects 


possessing those properties are only capable of 
being regarded as agents, but what is plausible 


from a 


grammatical point of 


view is that 


anything. whether animate or inanimate 


5 


may 


he used as the 


agent, 


only if such 


properties are verbally attributed to the 
object in question.^ It is from the use of 
words that the agent is comprehended. It 
does not matter much if such grammatical 
agents are found to have no innate relation 
with those properties which are usually 
ascribed to them. Further, as a svstem of 
study entirely devoted to words and their 


popular signification, grammar does 


nob care 


so much for strict adherence to reality or 


1 




11 — Vakyapadiya, 3. 101. 

% 

-suih ^ Helariija. 


2 
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agreement of thought with truth/ but takes 
words and tiieir meanings as they are popularly- 
used. The real factor that accounts for siicli 
transference of properties to inanimate objects, 
is, as we have already pointed out, the desire of 
the speaker himself. As the independence of 
the agent is 


o 


matter of vivaksd^ one and the 
same thing (as the soul) may be used, as in the 

either as the 

U nder 



example dtmcmamdtmand 
subject, the object, or the instrumental, 
the Varttika, dima-- s amj o g e karmakarluh karma 
darscmdti Pataujali has clearly shown how one and 
the same soul may become both the subject and 
the object {dtmidtmdnam licinti) according to the 
desire of the speaker. The differentiation of the 
soul, as in such a. ease, is far from being real, but 
is only comprehended by different forms of the 
word (dtmcmaon, dtmand and dtmd). As there is 
hardly any contention regarding the unity of the 
soul, of course from the Vedanta standpoint, we 
are justified to raise the question what destroys 
the soul and w^hat is really destroyed by the 
soul.^ It is curious to note how Patanjali has 
advanced arguments in support of the duality of 
the soul. Self has, he holds, two distinct forms,® 
namely, corporal soul {mrlrdtma) and intellectual 


fvlltk V ^ ^TcT l-HelSi-aja. 

^ c/. 5ijg ^ i — Oita. 

— Mabablia?ya, Vol. II, p. 68. 
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soul (antaratma) ; the corporal soul per- 
forms those actions whereby the intellectual soul 
enjoys either pleasure or pain and vice versa. 
Kaiyata’s observation on this point ; ^ difference 
of souls is here actually meant and not the 
agency and objectivity of one and the same soul. 
According to the Samkhya system, antaratman 
is the same as [cxntaJikm'anci) intellect, which is 
said to be active ; the Naiyayikas, on the 
contrary, take pu7'iisa to be antapMma on 
account of its being the active agent, unlike the 
piirusa of the Sainkhyaites. 

The instance ankuro jayate (a sprout is grow- 
ing) presents another difficulty. There is much 
controversy regarding the question whetlier it is 
really existent {sat) or non-existent {asat) that 
comes into being. This question, as is well 
known, embodies the first philosophical enquiry ^ 
about the genesis of the universe that had early 
engaged the attention of the Yedic Rsis in the 
remotest period of the intellectual history of 
mankind. 

The reference is to the well-known 
Sat-vMa and Asaf-vada. According to the 
Sat-vadms, it is sat or something having 
existence that is produced (sadeva jayate) ; the 
Asat-vadins bold, on the contrary, that it is asat 

^ fqqf%ci; | — kaiyata on the Bhasya. 

" m] iqfPI \~{Gf. Nasadiya Sakfca) 

Taittirlyopani^ad, 2* 7. 
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that comes into existence. 


A tiling seems to be 


existent before it is actually produced 


This 


kind of non-existence is called pragabham by 
Naiyayikas. Again, 


what 


liable to 


destruction, and 


comes out of nothing.^ 


equally true that nothing 
Sat is one of the three 
aspects with which Brahman is usually conceived 
by the Vedantins. Asat or abhava^ is also main- 
tained to be the ultimate cause or final principle 
by a section of the Buddhist philosophers. 

The sprout is found to have no existence 

^ and it is not therefore 
assume a non-existent thing 


before it grows 
strictly correct to 


as the 


agent of the verb jayate. 


To get rid of 


this difficulty we should either explain the pro- 
duction of the sprout on the assumption of 
existence however unreal, or depend entirely on 
the desire of the speaker as what accounts for 
such transference of existence. Moreover, the 
word ‘sprout’ is used in like instances by the 
speaker, as if the sprout were already existent. 
The order in which the six hhavavikaras have 


been arranged by Varsyaya 
that asti presupposes jayate,^ 
be said to be existent before it is produced, 
it does not strictly represent a correct view. 


li evidently shows 
i.e., a thing cannot 

But 


^ UTVl Mivnft , 2. 16. 

® 1 — Nyaya Sutra, 4, 1. 14. 

Slisicl ?f?I l — Nyaya-varttika. 

I— Vakyapadlya, 3. 103. 

^ ! — Durga. under Nirukfca, p. 15. 
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In course of explaining the expression jaz/ala 
UipurvahliavtasycuUmaGastei Durgadoes not fail to 
observe tliat jdyate also compreliends existence,^ 
The reason is quite obvious. A thing that is non- 
existent is not capable of being produced. We 
can, however, 8jssume a causal connection that 
serially links one hhdva with another. The 
ultimate reality (hhdm) is the final cause of 
which these mkdras are only different manifesta- 
tions. There is only one hhdva or scittd that 
permeates through the entire sphere of existence. 
Kviyd implies an action having both prior and 
posterior stages. Paurvdparya is to be understood 
with relation to time and space. Vrajaii means 
accordingly a collection of actions ail tending 
to produce the same result (conjunction with 
a particular space). Jdyate and asti^ vipari- 
namate and vardhate and the like are all related 
to each other, A thing first comes into being 
and is then said to be existent and so forth. 
Having shown their mutual relation, Durga 
concludes with the remark that jdyate means 
only produotion^ and not the next stage 
(existence), w^hicli invariably comes in associa- 
tion with the idea of jdyate. 

According to the Buddhist philosophers," 
a kdrana has to destroy itself before it can 
bring into existence a kdrya. The sprout is 

1 if 5^51^ I — ^Durga. under Nirukta, p. 45^ 

i — 

^ I — Njaya-varttika uneer 

Nyaya-sufcra, 4* 1. 14. 
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found to grow only w^hen the seed is 
destroyed. As long as a seed remains a seed, 
there does not grow a sprout as such. The des- 
truction of the seed is, therefore, the immediate 
cause that gives rise to a sprout. ^ What we 
gather from this trend of arguments is that 
a sprout grows from non-existence of the seed ^ 
(ahhcwa). As it seeks to trace the origin of all 
things to a huge nothingness or nihilism, this 
view was rejected by all orthodox teachers. 

The Naiyayikas argue in the following way : 
it is really out of a seed and not out of its final 


destruction that a sprout is produced.'^ A change 
of physical composition is brought about in a 
seed when it is about to give birth to a sprout. 
The seed is not essentially destroyed but some 
cells are developed in it wherefrom the sprout is 
formed The seed is, therefore, to he consi- 
dered as the material cause of a sprout. Here 
the agency is to be understood as pertaining to 
7mri/a, i.e., what is produced (sprout). The 
sprout is supposed to have intellectual existence 
before it is actually produced. As a matter of 
fact, the material existence of the sprout before 


it is actually 


produced is contrary to all 



1 i— »Nyaya-Yarttika. 

I— I&td. 
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solution suggested by fcbe grammarians refers 
more to the use of words than to the actual 
state of things. The grammarians ’ haye repeat- 
edly drawn our attention to the fact that they 
unhesitatingly take the meaning usually denoted 
bv a word as its real signification and do not 
insist upon the material validity of such 


meanings. 


Her 


the 


grammar bear 


b 


close comparison with the deductive logic which, 
as we know, is more or less concerned with the 
formal side of the proposition (as opposed to 


the material truth). An expression like golden 
moimtain, though the material existence of what 
it denotes is really questionable, does not practi- 
cally lie beyond the scope of the deductive logic. 

Bhartrbari seems to have approached this 
question from & different point of view. It is 
shown with reference to the Vrttacarva how the 
cause is changed into the effect and is said to he 
jayate in the shape of karya. He seeks to es- 
tablish the non-difference ^ between the cause and 


the effect as well as between 2^^'akrti and vikrti 
(substance and its modification). This is another 
problem of much philosophical importance to 
decide whether it is the cause or the effect that 


is to be considered as sat. Some hold, as the 


^ — Helaraja. 

11 Vakyapadiya, 3. 104, Helaraja has tbe following : — 

1 
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Naiyayikas, the catise to be sat and look upon the 
effect as essentially different from it (asat). The 
Samkhyaites take the effect to he real (sat), i,e., 
as what represents the cause only in a changed 


form. 


According 


to this view, Mram and 


7ed7ya are the same as p7’’altrti and vikrfi. In 
contradiction with the view that an effect is 
virtually different from its cause, Hari maintains 

1 kd7^am and prakrti 
of such instances as 
milk is turned into butter,’ and ‘ the seed is 


identity between hm^ya an 
and vikrti on the ground 


the cause 


sprout ’ in ord 
effect are not distinct 


that 


but represent only different phases of one and 
the same object. In accordance with this stand- 
point, the expression ‘ a sprout is growing ’ 
should necessarily imply that the cause which 

transformed (in 


has existence is what gets 
the form of kcliya) at a later time. This 
explanation seems to be based on the so-called 
2)a7^indma-vdda expounded by the Samkhyaites. 

Preferring to the difference of the cause and 
the effect,^ Bhartrhari has attempted to show 
how ankura may be viewed as the agent. It is 
an indisputable fact that the sprout, as an indivi- 
dual {vyakfi), cannot be supposed to have 
existence before it is produced ; but it is equally 


true, we 


must 


admit, that the sprout, 


^ Sfq 1 — HeiarSja. 

W — Vakyapadiya, 106, and I 

■Helaraja. 
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•viewed as a class, is comprehended to have 

perpetual existence {cf. the Nyaya conception 

O'i: class as an eternal entity). What we 
% 

learn from Bhartrhari and Helaraja regarding 
this point is that the sprout (a sprout is growing) 
appears to be the agent when taken as a class. 


and that it is 



to be a product when it is 


viewed as an individual. The agent and the 
object that grows are, according to this inter- 
pretation, not different from each other, the 


former 



a 



and the 



r 


epresenting an individual. The seed develops 
into a sprout or assumes a formal change iu the 
shape Of an effect. Moreover, the class and the 
indivicluB,] being mutually dependent, we are 


not j' 

other. 


tifi. 


the 


such a nice noint does 


however, end here, but has practically given 
rise to a far more complicated question 
really 



It is 

to say whether praUfti or 
vikrti should he taken as the agent of produc- 
tion, because there is no consensus of opinions 
with regard to this problem. A careful examina- 


tion of fact.' 


it must be remembered, soes to 


5 O 


show that both the cause and the effect mi<?ht 

o 

he treated as the agent according to the nature 
ot vivaksd. In an instance like 'milk is turned 




II 


Helaraja. 

^cti Rlifhlra y'siV 1 

— Vakyapadiya, 3. 112. 
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into curd * (ksimm dadhi smn-padyate) we find that 
tlie relation in which prakrfi stands to vikrti is 
one of co-inherence {samdnadhikaranya). xAn 
expression like bljama^ktiro jdyate is BSknctioned 
only to show the non-difference between km'ana 


and kdrya or prakrti and vikrti. 


sprout 


not materially different from the seed where- 


m it grows ; it is only an aspect 
development from a crude form 


one. Anktiro 



therefor 


of the seed 
into a bulky 
means that 


the cause (seed) which is sat gets a new life 


(jcmmcm) or reveals itself in the form of a sprout. 


Now 


there arises a doubt as to which of 


predominant 


It 


dominan 


dominant or pradhdm alone that is to be 

in connection with the 


regarded as the agent 
verbal form. There a: 


e practically two different 
views, namely, one supporting the agency or 
kartftva in favour of vikrti^ and the other uphold- 
ing the agency of Vikrti^ comes to be 

when there is absence of 




ded 


'o 


and 


vik^di are found to have different case-endings 
(as in hljcit aiikuro jdyate). The rule Janikartuh 
prakrtih, Pan- 1.4. 30, which undoubtedly 
ascribes the agency to vikrti, may be explained 
here to show liot only the formal but also 
the material difference between prakrti and 




'qngfqqgwt g Heiaraja. 
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mkZira. The agency of vikara is also clearly 
pointed out by such expression as mutraya, 
sampadyate yamgulii i,e., mutram jayate. What is 
deducible from these popular instances of 
grammar ^ is that vikara is directly connected 
with the action, and, consequently, treated as 
the agent; and that prakrti has only indirect 
connection with the action and is generally used 
in the ablative case in order to prominently bring 
out its difference from vikara. The expression ^ 
suvarmpindah kundale bhavatah, where the 
number of the verbal form agrees with that of 
vikara, serves to strengthen the view that vikara 
alone should be used as the agent. But examples 
are not, however, wanting to show also the agency 
of prakrti. The expressions sail glilhhav anti 
Brahmancih and atvam tvam sampadyate clearly 
indicate how is used as the subject. Now 

it is almost clear that both prakrti and 
vikara are entitled to be regarded as the subject, 
according to the nature of the examples.® 

The discussion on Kdrakas in general, and 
kartr-Icaraka in particular, will be hardly com- 
plete and exhaustive without an adequate 
reference to the logical method of interpretation. 
The Naiyayikas, specially the followers of the 
Navya-nyaya. such as Jagadlsa and Gadadhara, 
have supplemented the study of grammar in a 

1 V I 

HelSiraja, 

- Mahablia^yai 1. 1. 1, yol. I, p, 7. 

^ yakyapadiya, Kauhas^ 3. 114-115. 
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large measure ; they have dealt with the problems 
of grammar in their characteristic fashion with 
the result that niceties of an incomprehensible 
nature were sometimes allowed to mar the 
perspicuity of the subject to such a degree that 
the study of grammar ultimately passed 
through a completely different channel at their 


4 

hands. 

To do full justice to their labour, it must be said, 
however, that they have practically given, as it 


le finishing touch to t 
problems of grammar 


undoub 


tedly shown a new line of thinking and approach- 
ing a problem. The advent of the ISTavya-nyaya, 
with its characteristic tendency to abstrusities and 
a peculiar stock of technical terms, opened the 
portal of a new realm of thought which has 
more or less influenced all later philosophical 


speculations. 


ominent 


commentaries on philos 


philosophical 
quite evident, 
case of later 
treatises and 


gramm ar 


The last phase of gramn 
both in language and mode of 


rammatical 


pretation, seems to have been moulded by this 
process of thinking. Such well-known gram- 


marians 


as 


N 


O 


Bhattoj 


Kondabhatta 


Durgasimha 


Gopinatha 


Susena and others 


supposed to have heen thoroughly acquainted 
h the Navya-nyaya line of arguments. 

As the logical method of definition is free from 
defects and scientifically accurate, the gram- 


marians have conveniently followed it in forming 
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the defiuitions of grammatical categories and 
concepts with the obvious object of getting rid of 
the so-called atimjapti and civyapti. Hov^'- far the 
grammarians have assimilated and absorbed this 



process 


of thinking and 


the line of 


arguments is home testimony to by the fact 




that if any modern grammarian is asked to 

an accurate definition of Karma-Jmraha^ 


give 


he would not possibly say karhmpsUatamam 
karma or ycit hriyate tat harnia, but would give 
his answer in the strictly logical form, Le., hviya- 
janya-phala-salitcam ka/rmatvam and so on. Jaga- 
dls'a’s Sahdasaktiprakasika and Gadadhara’s 
Vyntpattivada are two inportant works that 
give us purely logical interpretation of the 
grammatical problems ; Durga and Suseiia (two 
well-known commentators on the Katantra 
system) have also dealt with the problems of 
grammar from a strictly logical point of view. 

The logical definition of ka?-‘trtva ^ is kriya- 



kartrtvani^ i.e., 


the agent is 

o 


the 


substratum of action. This is based on the 
assumption that the action is generally denoted 
by the root, and the idea of a substratum follows 
from the suffix tip. As this definition is likely 
to prove the agency of time also which is th 
final substratum of the world (kalo hi jagada- 
dha?‘ah), Susena " has made some improvement 


' (Ealapa-Tika) 

ml I 

Kaviraja under tlie rule 220 (Kalapa), 
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oy adding pradhanyena to the aforesaid defini- 
tion. The state of beine a of aotion 


is not a correct definition from a grammatical 
point of view. If so, the objective case, affected 
as it is by the action, may also be treated as 
Ucirtd. The definition finally suggested by 


kctrtd. 


The definition 


Suseiia is as follows ; pradhdnye?ia (Ihcihiddoya- 
■vydpdravatt'Dcm (kartd is the main substratum 
of action as is denoted by a root). 

To show an instance how the logical process 
of arguments has its application in grammar, 
we give helow the summary of a discussion on 
the definition of Kartr-kciraka. There arises 
some difficulty with regard to the definition of 
Icartrtva as given by Sarvavarman {yah karoti 
sa> kartd, Kaldpa. 220), because this rule is 


not, 


strictly 


speaking, 


applicable to such 


instances as ghato hhavati, etc. (the pot does not 
do anything but is simply brought into existence 
by the agency of the potter). The logical 


by the agency of the potter). The logical 
definition is not even sufficient to solve this 
anomaly, inasmuch as the adjunct kriydsrayatmm 
is equally applicable to Karlr and Adliikarana. 
It is, therefore, necessary to add the expression 
sdksdf samhandhena (by direct association) to the 
above definition in order to differentiate Kartip 
kdraka from Adliikarana. The reason is that both 
the agent and Adliikarana are used as the substra- 
tum of the action {kriydsraya), the difference lies 
in the fact that the subject is directly or primari- 


ly connected with the action, while Adliikarana 
has only indirect association with the action 
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(through the operation of the agent). But the 
train of arguments and counter-arguments does 
not end here. The additions of saksat sambcm- 


dhena is not, however, sufficient to make the 
point clear, because in an instance like gale 
badclhm gaimuyate, the locative is found to have 
been the direct substratum of action (binding). 
Now it is necessary to make further addition to 
the definition [anany a-pr ay oj y atm) for the 


purpose of 


eliminating 


both ativyai^ti and 


avyapti. The special characteristic,^ which serves 


to 


distinguish 


the subject from the 


cognate 


cases, like Karana and Aclliikaram^ is the 
super-independence ^ of the agent, the agent 
is capable of accomplishing the action without 
depending on the so-called accessories.^ The 


agent presents itself 


in three forms, namely, 


mddha, prayojahi or Jietu, and karmakartd. 

Both Karana and Adhikarana are intimately 
related to the agent ; they help the agent in 


the 


accomplishment 


of 


the 


action. 


in 

In 


accordance 


with the definition of Panini, 


Karana is held to be the most important or 
indispensable of all accessories that help the 
agent in bringing about a completion of the 
action. 


Helaraja, 

raja (Kalapa), 
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Patanjali in 


his characteristic 


fashion 


has anticipated certain objections against the 
desirability of retaining the suffix tamap after 
the word sadhf/ka in sudhakatamam karanani. 


If Karana is said to be, Patanjali argues, merely 
an accessory and not the most important one, 
the undesirable consequence will be that all 
Rarakas, by virtue of their direct or indirect 
association with the action, will be entitled to 


receive the designation of Karana. 


It needs 


hardly be pointed 


Karakas 


very term implies, are practically so many 
accessories (sddhakas) with reference to the 


mplishment 


The use of tamap 


(superlative degree) is not therefore meaning 


becaus 


serves to differentiate Karana 


from other Kanaka 


Again, it may be farther 


argued that the sense usually conveyed by the 
suffix {dtisayya). i.e., excessiveness, is also com- 
prehensible even in the absence of that word. 
We can justify this point of view by an illustra- 


tion drawn from popular experience, 
instance, when one says ‘a daughter 


As, for 
should 


be given in marriage to a handsome person,’ 
what we necessarily understand is that the 


spoken 


of 


should 


be 


handsome ’ {abJm^upatama), though 


person spoken of should be ‘ perfectly 
handsome ’ {abhwupatama)^ though the word 
denoting excess or super-excellence is not expli- 
citly mentioned. Similarly, the word sdclhaka 


— Maliabha§ya, under the rule Pan., 1. 4. 42. 
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^ ^ — MahSbhasya, 

under the rule Pan,, 1, 4. 42. 

® qi2#gg^T ^f«^qq^T. I 

® WF-i'i 3i^f 1 

^TqRffi ! W[4lt *11^;, ^ ^ i — M ahabha,§ya, under 

the rule 1, 4. 42, 
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AVherein lies the super 


or relative 


importance of Karctna ? Those that help the 
agent in the accomplishment of the action are 
grammatically called upaUmaha ; of all such 
upakarahas, Karapa is decidedly the 


m 


comes 


contact 


with the agent {sannrpafyopahctri) in course 


of operation. The relative sr 
is mainly due to the fact 
that the accomplishment ol 


Ka? 


savs Bhartrhari,^ 


im 


after the oper 


of 


Ka9 


The part played by vivaksa or the 


desire of the speaker in the use 


d determina 


tion of Karakas in 


general 


has already been 


referred to. Bhartrhari ® emphatically lays 
down with snecial reference to the Instrumental 


case 


possible to say (with 


gard 


thing) that this is always Karana and this 


is not, as if it were fixed 



the rules of 


grammar 


It is the desire of the speaker 


practically accounts for the use ; as, for instance, 


one and the same 


thing 


(as sthall) 


might 


used both 


substratum {sthalyam pacafi) 


3 


(stMlya pacati) 


d 


ing to the desire of the speaker. 


cT^T I — Vakyapadiya, 3. 89. 

4 s 

® ^ 1 
S(c(: 11 — Vakyapadiya, 3. 90. 
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In accordance with the definition as suggested 
hv theNaivavikas. Kamna is the same as Kdrana 
vyapdravnt hdrcmani karanam) only with this 
difference that karana is closelv associated with 
the action, i.e., cause, when it is actually in ope- 
ration to bring about the accomplishment of the 
action, is what is called karana in grammar. 
Gadadhara maintains that the words ka7'tr- 
vyapdrcidhlnatva should be added to the above 
definition {vy dpdr av at karanani karcinani) so as 
to clearlv indicate the subserviency of Kai'ana 

t' %■ * 

to the agent. An accessory (as Karana), as w^e 
find, cannot accomplish the action unless and 
until it is set to work by the agent (kartr- 


mniynga). 


things, 


one 


This 
m ay 


being the 
possibly bring 


actual state of 


forward the 


argument that it is more plausible to attribute 
the adjunct sdclhakatama to the agent itself 
in preference to Karana} Bhartrhari ^ meets 
this objection by saying that the primary func- 
tion of the agent is to employ the accessories 
to operation ^ which, thus engaged, immediately 


accomT 



the action. 



is to show how 


Karayia comes between the agent and the action, 
and, consequently, has greater proximity to the 
operation than the agent itself. 


A J 


— Hflaraja. 


•> 







!1 — Vakyapadiya, 3, 93. 
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Kow it is sufficiently clear why Karam is said 
to he sadhahatama in relation to other accessories. 
Bhartrhari has again alluded to the prepon- 
derance of vivalisa and the difference between 


the agent 


and Karam by referring 


to the 


example asisohinaMi 


(wdier 


the function of 




attributed 


9 


viz., sword, with a view to indicate the indepen- 
dent activity or excessive power for accom- 
plishing the action on the part of Karam). In 
the above example, it should be noted, ^ the 
sharpnevss of the sword comes to be regarded 


as Karam 

the agent. 


when the sword itself is used as 


Though apparently 


K 


synonymous 

distinEmish 


tu and 
by the 


© 


the criterion of such difference 


being ‘the invariable association with 


on the part of Ketrana. 1 
thing necessary for a Kd 


fir 


and foremost 
to have close 


relation with the action, Setu generally gives 


substance 


has practically no 


* * o 


iable connection with the action. Bhattoji 


has clearly 


elucidated this 


distinction 


A 


substance unconnected with action is ' called 


lietiL but Ka') 


as a form of Kao 


IS 


^ C[ — vrikyapadlya, 3. 94. 

® ’tg; — Ihid. 

1 ^ u— Bhattoji under the rule 

Pan. 2. 3. 23. 
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necessarily found to have connection with the 
action. Hetu. to sneak the 


speak the truth, is the cause 
pure and simple, and continues 
as it does not come in close 
touch with the action, but the moment it does 


to be so as long 


so 


becomes a Kai 


The Naiyayikas have agreement with the 
grammarians on this point. Gadadhara takes 
dhanena kulmn, vidyaya yasah, etc., as instances 
of hetUi since dhmia and vidya have no direct 
association wdth the action {kriyayogdhJiavat). 
Jagadls'a has, however, taken a slightly different 
view. He insists that even the third case- 
ending in dandena ghatah is really indicative 
of Karana, though dandena is not grammatically 


regarded to be a Kardka as such 
for the absence of relation with the 


obviously 


On 


the ground of 


having close proximity 


action, Kara via is 
[lanaka)} 


tually the same as cans 


Under the rule hetmrthe. Dur 


& 


has 


clearly shown what is meant by Jietu in an 
instance like annenavasati. So far as the popular 
usage is concerned, Durga maintains, a thing, 
though not actually connected with an action 
that leads to the final result, is called hetu simply 


plishment of action {phala 
kriyayogyataya heturiicyate ) . 


accom 


aday 


Setu 


IS 


of 


S 


’SIS riw i 

— SabdasaktiprakS^ika under Kar. 71 . 

— SabdaSaktiprakasika. 
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various kinds. One that intimately connects 
itself with the accomplishment of the action is 

termed Karana, Susena has referred to 

• • 

two-fold hetu — grammatical as well as 
popular. The nominative case of a verb used 
in a causal form (as kcirayati) is an instance 
of hetu (karayati yah sa hekhsca-^ 

Ealapa). A hetu^ in its popular sense, is an 
object that is capable of performing the action 
favourable to the result {phalasadhanayogya- 
padartha). Hetu means Gapaoity and not 
actual connection with kriyd. 

AdJiikarcma is the substratum of action. 
What is popularly known as cidhdm or sub- 
stratum of action istechnioallv called Adhikarana 

^ • 

in grammar. There is, however, some differ- 
ence between the popular and grammatical 
conception Of Adhikarana. According to the 
popular usage, substance,^ quality and action 
are all comprehended by Adhikarana, but 
in grammar the word is often used in a 
specific senise, i.e., Adhikarana is said to be an 
accessory (that indirectly helps the accomplish- 
ment of the agtion) that forms the substratum 


of action only indirectly. Bhartrhari lays much 
stress on the dependence of Adhikarana upon 
both the agent and the object and defines 


agent 


Adhikarana 


as an tipakaraka or 


accessory 


that becomes the substratum of action only 


II — Vakyapadiya. 
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through the intervention of the agent or the 
object, and serves, though , indirectly, to ac- 
complish the action. 

We actually find that the effort or the action 
principally inheres in the agent and partially in 
the object; consequently they form the real sub- 


stratum of action in the strict sense of the term. 
This is why Bhartrhari ^ has used the expression 
‘ through the medium of the agent and the 
object,’ and has thus made it sufficiently 


clear that Adhikarctna is only indirectly related 
to the action. Intimately related to adhara is 
adheya or what inheres in the substratum. The 
relation in which the inherent stands to the 
substratum is manifold, such as conjunction, 
inherence and so on. But Gadadhara ^ has here 

his voice of objection so far as ‘con- 
junction’ is concerned. He argues in the follow- 



the relation between 



and 


ing strain : 

adheya cannot be one of conjunction [samyoga), 
for, if it were so, there would be no criterion 
to distinguish the one from the other, that is 
to say, adheya ^ also might he, treated as 
adhara, as the very idea of conjunction 
comprehends two things {aamyogasya 

Patailjali has divided Adhikarana into three 
classes, namely, vyapaka, aupaslesika, and 
vaisayika. Of these, vydpalm is the principal 



1 HelSraja. 

Vakyapadiya, 3. 1. I 

" ^ — -Vyutpattivada. 
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form of Adhikarana. An expression like tAlem 
tailam constitutes an example of mjcqKika. 
The special feature of this class of Adhikarana is 
not only that the inherent {adheya) and the sub- 
stratum are related to each other bv co-inherence 


{samavaya), but also that the entire space of 
the substratum is pervaded by the inherent. 
‘ Bevadatta is sitting? on a mat ’ is an instance 
of aupcisleAka, because here the agent sits 
only on a part of the mat and does not occupy 
the whole space. Hero the relation between 
the inherent and the substratum is one of simple 


conjunction, f^aisayika is expressed by such 
example as molise icohasti (there is a desire 
for salvation). Helaraja has cited khe sahuna- 
yali as an instance of vaisayika, and observes 
that it does not strictly come under cfujjaslesika, 
because the sky being one and indivisible cannot 
possibly have any parts. The so-called 


division of Adhikarana 



denoting 


proximity does not really form an additional 


class. Helaraja has explained the sentence 
Gang ay am gkosali as an instance of aupaslesika 


that indicates the residence of gliosa in certain 


parts of the bank having close proximity with 
the current of the river. 


Adhikarana is generally denoted in grammar 
by the seventh case-ending. Both Jagadis'a 
and Gadadhara’^ hold that saptami indicates 
adheyatva (as is implied by the Adhikarana) or 


^ — ^\’'yufcpafctivada. 
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tli8 state of being the inherent.^ Saptaml has more 
than one meaning in grammar. In an instance 
of hhme saptomi, the seventh case- termination 
precisely signifies ‘ contemporaneousness of 
action ’ [snmakaUnaiva) ; in oannani dmpinam 
Jicinti, saptaml denotes rdmittatva or ‘ the state 
of being the cause’ and so on. There is, 
however, some inconsistency with regard to such 
examples as mnaycim sabdali and karne sahdah^ 
etc., because there is no verbal form so as to 
clearly give the idea of a Kdf'aha. Gadadhara 
rightly observes that in cases like these, where the 
verbal forms denoting an action are not explicitly 
used, w^e are forced to understand such verbs as 
bhavafij^ etc,, in order to explain the Kdraka- 
mhhdkti. But the grammarians also seem to 
have the same answer, as they have taken recourse 
to the dictum® according to which a verb, 
though not expressly mentioned but only 
understood, is even said to be competent to 
account for the case-ending. 

From a grammatical point of view, Kdrakas 
are denoted by stip. A question is, however, 
raised by Bhartrhari,^ if vibhaktis have any signi- 
fication of their own so as to indicate the nature 

^ |■-Vyutpattivada. 

— Vyutpattivada. 

’5.^^ 1 — Vakyapadiya, Kar. 3, 43. 


i.- 
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of Kdrahas. The meaning ^ is expressed by 
a word taken as a whole and not as a composite 
of two parts, i.e., Prakrti and Pratyaya, 
Attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that the meaning of Prakrti, as in mkse and 
vrk^ena, remains the same, while the sense usu- 
ally denoted by the case-endings, i.e., substrahm 
and instrumentality, only seems to be different. 
But the decision of the grammarians is of a 
peculiar nature. Since they hold that the meaning 
is expressed by a word as an indivisible whole 
{akhanda), the grammarians have given their 
verdict in support of the unreality of pratya- 
ydrtha, as distinct from prakrtyartha. It is, 
however, contrary to the usual principle of 
grammar, because we find that the meaning of 
a Pratyaya is related to that of a Pratipadika 
in order to determine the nature of a Kdo'aka. 
What is, therefore, plausible is that the meaning 
of Pratyayas, as distinguished from those of 
Prdtipadikas, is a fact that can hardly be denied. 
As the whole discussion on Kdrakas depends 
on the assumption of meanings on the part of 
the case-endings, the meaning of each mhhakti 
has been specifically shown by the grammarians. 

Pa^iini defines Karman as what is sought to 
be obtained by the agent as the most desirable 

cisi[ cfW ^ i 

% 

il— Helaraja under the Vakyapadija, Kar. 3. 43, 

.q.q 
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thing 




According to the logical conception, 


Karman forms the substratum of the result as 
is produced by the action {Imyajanyaphalasd- 
litmm). As it is not always the most desirable 

likes to obtain, 


thing alone 


tliat the 


agent 


Panini had to frame another rule (Pan., 2.4.50) 
to make provision for such cases as visam 
hlnmkie^ where an undesirable thing like poison 
is even used as the object. But Patahjali 
thinks that this rule might be done away with, 
as the preceding rule is capable of being inter- 
preted in such a way as to apply to all these 


instances, 
ing facts : 


His arguments stand on the follow- 


sometimes 


swallowing of poison 


also happens to be desirable on the part of a 
certain man. It is not unlikely that a man 


suffering 
poverty, b 


from various kinds of distress (as 

may be compelled 


to take to poison as a desideratum or relief 


the 


allowing of poison is as desirable to him 


other eatables. Patanjali 


at the conclusion t 
ampsita does not 


the 


vk., undesirable, but denotes anythin 


s finally arrived 
ative particle ^ in 
ply the opposite, 

r other 


n the desirabl 
In the Katantra system, 
vhat is done by the agent 


defined 


{yat hriyate tat 






lender the rule Pan., 1. 4. 50, 


Mababha^ya 
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Icarma), and neither Sarvavarman nor Durga 
has spoken of such divisions of Karman as 
desirable and undesirable. Susena has made 
some important observations in connection with 
the interpretation of Karman. Poliowing the 
met hod of the Naiyayikas, he defines Karman as 
forming the substratum of the fruit produced 
by the action {hriy^anyaphalabhagitvam). A 
careful examination of examples will, however, 
show that this definition is only a tentative one, 
and is not absolutely free from defects [atwydpti). 
According ^ to the strict wording of the 
definition, the extent of the objective case would 
be so wide as to comprise even the agent, for, in an 
instance like ‘ Devadatta is going to the village,^ 
we find that the fruit of the action, i.e., conjunc- 
tion, does not accrue only to the object (village), 
but goes to the subject also as equally 
partaking of the fruit. It is, then, necessary to 
make further addition to the definition so as to 


render it applicable 


exclusively to the object.® 


The additional words parasamavetatva would 


serve to distinguish the object from the agent 
in this respect that the former is the recipient 
of the fruit of the action that relates to others, 


viz., the agent (that is to say, the action is first 
brought into existence by the agent, the fruit 


tun’s? wna nnw i 

I — Kaviraja (Karaka) on 219* 
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whereof next accrues to the object). This is, 
however, not sufficient to preclude possible 
vagueness and misinterpretation, for, if the word 

in parasamaveta is taken to imply some- 
different from the substratum of the fruit 

the village, as in the 


thing 



itimate 


above example, would not have h 
to he treated as the object. When this defini- 
tion also proves insufficient for reasons stated 


above, Susena 


suggests 


another which 


runs thus : ^ Kctrman, though it does not directly 
form the substratum of the action (like the 


agent) 
by tha 


partake of the result produced 
fit the example parvatadavaro- 


hati (descending from a mountain) furnishes an 
obstacle in the way of accepting this definition 


the most 


above 


example (i.e., descending from a mountain) the 
mountain, though unaffected by the act of 
moving, is practically found to be the substratum 
of the fruit of the action {vibhaga), i.e.. 


separation. Consequently 


be treated 


as the 


object and not as Apadma 


But 




rammar does not sanction such an usag 

3 


Prompted by a strong desire to suggest a 
definition that would not involve any defect 
whatsoever, and aided by his intimate acquain- 
tance with the logical method of argument, 


* I — EaTiritja. 



kAraka 


Susena has afterwards said the last word on the 

« m 

subjects He says that though it does not 
comprise in itself the action, Karman is the 
recipient of the fruit of that action as it is 
qualified by the meaning of the root. Here 
qualified by the meaning of the root is to be 
taken as an adjunct of the ^ fruit.’ Avaechedaha 
means something like attribute or the object 
for which the action is resorted to {yadiiddisya 
hriya pramrtate). The act of descending 
has conjunction with the posterior place as 
its result, which does not pertain to the 
mountain {uttaradesasamyogastu parmte na 
vidyate eva) so as to make it the object of 
the verb avarohati. The mountain, so to speak, 
is the substratum of separation (mbhagasraya), 
and is not consequently entitled to get the 
designation of Karman. This is, therefore, the 
most accurate definition conceivable, from both 
the logical and grammatical points of view, that 
applies to all examples of Karman. 

The association with the fruit is the 
criterion whereby roots are divided into two 
classes,® namely, sakarmaka and aka^maka or 
transitive and intransitive. A root is said to be 
sakarmaka, when it denotes an action leading 
to the fruit, and akarmaka, when it denotes 

1 — Kaviraja. 

I and 

n— Kaviraja. 
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only an unqualified action. 


Thus, 


when we 


minutely follow the line of thinking, as 
revealed here, and consider the cogency of 

whereby definitions after 


those 


arguments 


definitions were rejected till one was found 
acceptable, our wonder is really excited to 

extent for what has been done by 


a great 


the Indian logico-grammarians. 

Ka7'man, it must be remembered, has got 
the widest and most varied applications in 
grammar. Just as sasthl is allowed to be used 
as a substitute for most of the mhhaJctis^ so 
Km'mm is the only case that may grammatically 
replace all the rest.^ It is expressly enjoined 
by the rules of grammar that Karman should 
have the preference to other cases (when it is 
so intended by the speaker). The examples of 
the so-called dviha7'‘maJca-dhatu {viz., roots 
having double objects) furnish evidence how 
Karman might be used in the place of Apadana, 
Sanipi^adana, and Adhikaram.^ The indirect 
objects in such cases as pdm dogdhi pavah 




ht be treated quite 


an Apaddna 


kdraUa and 


There are, broadly speaking, seven different 
forms of hatman,^ namely, nwvatdpa, vihdrya, 


* Pan., 1 . 4. 51. 

— Mababhasya Tinder the rule Pan., 1. 4. §1. 
® ^ ItM ^ ?5c(?T I 

n— -Vakyapadiya, Ear., 3. 45. 
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prapya, auddslnya, anipsita, samjndniard- 
ndhhydta and anyapurvaUa. According to Bhartr- 
hari, the first three are to be regarded as 


principal varieties and the rest are more or 
less fanciful {kalpita). (i) Nirvartya generally 
means what is brought into existence by an 
action. We have a mrmrtya-lmrmm when the 


word denoting prakrti or 


material cause,’^ 


whether existent or non-existent, is not 


expressly mentioned. Ghatam karoti is an 
example of nirvartya-harman. Here we 
find that prahrU or material cause, whether 
existent or non-existent, is not expressly 
mentioned. We notice that Frakrti or 
material cause (i.e., earth) of the pot is not 
expressly said to have assumed the shape of a 
pot (as 9n^do ghciiaM kcbroti) by way of modifica- 
tion, so as to show the non-difference {abJieda) 
between the cause (earth) and the product ^ 
(pot). Now, what is desired by the speaker 
is to show as if clay and pot were different 
(as in Tnrdd ghatafn kafoti) or the product were 
not a modification of the cause. Prakfti is 
existent, but is not actually said to have 
undergone any change so as to re-appear in the 


sra ll— Vakyapadiya. 

clf'l ? l,-Helaraja. 
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form of Imryn. When the m.odifi.cation 
(parinama) of ■prakrti or cause is intended to 
he expressed, we have vikarya-karman, as in 
mrda gJiatam kciroti, kasan katam kao^oti, 
ahgdran bhasma karoii and so on. It should 
he, howeYer, rememhered ^ that ghatam karoti 
may also prove to be an example of vikdrya- 
karman to those who take the product or the 
effect only as a transformation of prakrti or 
the material cause. It is difficult to determine 
what really comes in existence (sat or asat). 


The question of 2:>rocluction and existence with 
particular reference to their mutual dependence 
has already been discussed. What is now 
produced, some hold, was non-existent previous 
to its production (asat). Again, some hold 

that is produced 

(sadeva jay ate). 

According ^ to both these views, Karman^ 
as manifested or brought into existence by 
the activity of the agent, might be regarded 
as nirvartya. Those who are satkdryavadins like 


that it is really existent (sat) 


the Samkhyaites are likely to support nirmriya- 


karman. A thing that comes into being by 


some sort of action or is simply manifested by 


its brith (Jamnand yat prakdsate) is called 


^ list: i 

— Vaiyakaranabhiisa^a. 

II — Vakyapadiya, 3. 49. 
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nirvartya. Here jcmwmi implies the manifes- 
tation of something that was previously existent, 
as putram prasute (giving birth to a son 
necessarily means the birth of a son that was 
existent before delivery in an embryonic stage. 
But when pmkrti is intended to be expressed 
by the terra janman^ what is produced may 
be looked upon as mkara or modification in 
relation to prahfti. 

Viharya-karman is so called because it 
appears to he a modification of prakrti or 
material cause. Vikara means a change from 
one state to another and presupposes existence, 


i.e.^ 


modification pertains to things that are 


already existent {labdhasattaJeamevdvasthantara- 
mdpadyate). It is principally of two kinds, ^ 
namely, (i) as produced by the entire annihila- 
tion of the material cause {prakrtytiCGheda^ 
samhhutam), as in kdstham 


bhasma 


karoti 


(reducing the fuel to ashes) ; and (ii) as charac- 
terised by some different properties . or qualities 
(distinct from those of prakrti), as mvarnam 
kundalam karoti {earrings are made Out of 
gold). 

Quite in agreement with the definition 
of nirvartya, the expression bhasma karoti is 
to be taken as an instance of nirvartya^ since 
prakrti or material cause (fuel), of which 
ashes are only modification, is not expressly 


II — Vakyapadiya, 3. 50, 

34 
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mentioned. In the first case prakrti is found 
to have entirely lost its own self in course of 
modification. That the difference between 
p7'’akrti and vikrti is only formal ^ and not 
material is made clear by the example suvarnam 
knndalam karoti. Those who support the 
view ^ that product or vikm'a has its existence 
in the cause (fuel) in the shape of efficiency 
are not likely to differentiate prakrti from 
vikrti, assuming ashes to be already existent 
in the fuel. 

From a strictly Vedantin point of view, 
kundala is viva?da, as opposed to vikara, 
because it differs from gold only in form 
but not in essence. From what we have seen 
above, it is clear that there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no remarkable difference ® between 
nirvartpa and vikarya, as the instance ghatam 
karoti has been explained in both the ways ; 
the difference is mainly created by the desire of 
the speaker. A Karman, as Helaraja clearly 
points out, is called nWva^dya when pi'akrti is 
not directly mentioned (by the speaker), and 
the same is called vikai^ya when prakrti is 
expressly mentioned. 


•* .J 

® vrgiJT: I t 

I — Eaviraja (Ealapa). 

I — Helaraja. 
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(3) Prapya, i.e., p7^apya-karman^ is that where- 
in the action of the agent does not produce or 
give rise to any special feature or quality. 
Usually we have a pt'dpy ci-karman when the 
action does not produce any visesa or change 
comprehensible either by direct observation 
or inference. A karman in its ordinary gram- 
matical sense is known as prdpya. In ddityam 
pasyati^ ^ mere perception serves only to suggest 
a relation between the action and the object 
observed, and nothing like visesa is cognisable. 
In the case of a nirvartya-lm7''man as ghatcim 
karoti, the speciality that is {kriydkrta-visesay 
perceptibly brought about by the action is the 
production of the pot. But sometimes inference 
also helps us to get a specific cognition, 
as one can easily determine through the help 
of inference whether a man is enjoying plea- 
sure or not only by observing his facial features. 
But in an instance of pQ^dpya-kai-'man, such 
as dditya^n pasyati^ we find that the action 
(seeing) does not bring about any change or 

special feature in the sun. 

Some, however, do not recognise any- 
thing like prdpy a-karman on the ground 

II — Vakyapadiyaj 3. 51. 

i— Helaraja. 
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tRat 


the 


action is invariably 


followed 


by some sort of changes, whether directly per- 
ceptible or comprehensible by inference only.^ 


Even the simple act of seeing 


is sometimes 


attended with viluira. Snakes ^ are proverbially 
said to have poisonous look; whoever is eagerly 

actually bitten, is 


seen by them 


though 


not 


sometimes found to be in an agony of pain. 

(d) Aiidasmya . — It is what is done by the 
agent through indifference ; as, for instance, a 


man while going to a village may nappen 


to 


X X 



touch a straw on his way {grmnam 
tiyiam sprsati), though in so doing (touching) 


he has got no particular obiect in view. 


The 


author of the Mahabhasya has illustrated this 

class of Harman. 


( 5 ) 



or undesirable karmcin . — This 


has been explained in connection with such 
examples ® as visain hhuiikte (taking poison). 

(6) AnMiyata. — This, too, has been explained 
with reference to the rule akathitam ca. 


( 7 ) 



This refers to those 


cases where Jcarma-karakas are specially sanc- 
tioned by the rules of grammar in the place of 
other Mmkas, as in kmramahliikmdJiyati, etc. 

The objective case also admits of other 
divisions, such as direct and indirect, in 


^ | — Hellraja. 

“ Pan.,1. 4. so, 
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connection with those roots that comprehend 
two objects. We have already alluded to the 
condition (the desire of the speaker) under which 
Karana and Adhikarana might be used as the 
subject. There are instances like pacyate odanah, 
luyate kedarah, etc. where the objects are 
found to have practically changed into the 
agent. The so-called agent is known in 
grammar as karmakartd. 

Helaraja has spoken of two more 
divisions of karman, namely, antaranga, as 
denoting things, and baliiranga as com- 
prehending such objects as time. Some 
intransitive verbs ^ (dstet svapiti) are allowed 
to be governed by only such objects as denote 

particular time, country^ path and action. There- 
fore, in grammar ^ intransitive verbs are those 
that can have no other objects excepting time, 
country, etc. Bhatrhari is not prepared to 
take these as regular objects ; his contention is 
that it is impossible to conceive of any objects 
in connection with the intransitive verb. 
What appears to be reasonable on a minute 
examination ^ of such examples as mctsamdstCj 
kurUn svapiti, etc., is that their karmatva is, 

^ l— Mahabha?ya, Vol. I, 

p. 336. 

1 — Siddhantakaumudi tinder 1. 4. 52. 

® ‘ WcW I— Helaraja. 

^ Nj 

wiff., I— Helaraja. 
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strictly speaking, due to their implied relation 
with some other verbs as vydpya meaning lasting 
for (understood). According to this interpreta- 
tion, the expression mdsamdste really means 
mdsam vycipydste (staying for a month). 

Patahjali has referred to another form 
of Karman, namely, kalma,^ which means ‘an 
unaccomplished object ’ (ap aris amdptam karma). 
These irregular Karmans (as are illustrated by 
the rule akathitam ca) take dvitlyd as their only 
characteristic feature, but do dot generally 
receive all those grammatical operations which 


are applied to the 


regular 


objects alone. ^ 


Kaiyata 


observes 


that 


the 


term 


was used by the ancient 


grammarians 


kalma 
as a 


technical name for those objects that are sane 
tioned and recognised as such by the rule Pan., 
1.4.61. 

ipaddna is that form of Kdraka which de- 
notes the limit of separation. The definition of 
Panini (Pan., 1.4.24) deserves careful exami- 
nation, specially with regard to the word 


dhruva as 


occurring 


in the 


sutra. 


The 


word dhruva generally means ‘ motionless,’ 
but this sense is hardly compatible when the 
limit of separation is also found to be in motion,^ 


^ g stcr^ W I— Mahiibhagya, Vol. I, 

p. 336. 

* g W gngfw ftr eiff, fwlitg i 

® Yar. ou the rule Pan., l. 

4. 24. 
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as we say ‘ fallen from a running horse.’ Here 
both the horse and the rider are equally in 
motion and, consequently, it is not possible to 
have the cognition of a fixed limit so far as the 
act of separation is concerned. How, then, are 
we justified in taking the word asm in a 
sentence like ‘ fallen from a running horse ’ 
as an instance of ApMana-Jcaraka ? Patanjali ^ 
holds that there are also some stationary or 
permanent elements in the horse, such as the 
genus (asvatva) or the state of being a horse and 
‘ the swift motion ’ which are said to be the 
implication of the speaker in a sentence like 
dhamto’Hdt patitah. He thus makes it clear 
that in like cases what the speaker desires to 
indicate refers really to dhruvatva or motionless- 
ness and not to the opposite. 

The word dhmva should not be taken in its 
strictly literal sense, ^ i,e., motionless. Of two 

things, namely, the limit and the object that is 
actually separated, the former, i.e., tree, as in 
vrksdt parnam patati, is more or less unaffected 
by, the act of separation; consequently, it is 
grammatically called dhnwa in relation to the 
leaf that falls down as the result of separation. 

I 

Bhartyhari has stated clearly that Apddma 
forms the limit of separation, whether movable 


^ ifir cif vr' ciw 

V o 

I— Mahabhasya, VoL I, p. 327, 

® ST # Vflqt I 5T=fr cnqffq- 

f^cHT t — Vakyapadlya, 3. 3. f 

^ I — Helaraja 
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or fixed {calam m yadi 


and that the 


limit, though the substratum of separation, is not 
practically affected by the operation of the wind 
which is the direct cause of separation. In the 
example kuclydt patcito^svdt patitah both the 


be 


esrarded as dhruva 


the former constitutes the limit 






hor 


regard to the man who falls down from the falling 
horse. The word dhnwa is thus used as a rela- 


tive one ; it does not necessarily mean an 
absolutely motionless thing, but generally what 
remains more or less unaffected in the course of 
separation. Yfhen separation is brought about 



sarato mesMapasarati mesali, each of them is to 
be considered as dhruva ^ in regard to the action 

of the other. 

It is necessary to make one point perfectly 
clear. In the oft-quoted instance of Apidddna, 
viz., ‘ a leaf is falling from a tree,’ the relation, 
it must be remembered, between the tree and 


the leaf is one of simple conjunction and 
not of co-inherence {samavdya), that is, we have 
Apdddna only when the leaf happens to be 

V 

brought over the tree either by the wind or by 
birds, but not when the leaf stands in an 
inseparable connection with the tree. 
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When, on the other hand, co-inherence is in- 
tended to be expressed, we get sastM instead of 
pancaml^ as in vrksasya parnam patatV 

As the act of separation equally affects the 
tree as well as the leaf (the very idea of 
separation comprehending two objects), Susena 
argues that the leaf also may have the desig- 
nation of ApMana in such a case. But it is 
against the desire of the speaker. Moreover, 
pancami ^ in yatah is indicative of limit, which, in 
the fitness of things, applies to the tree and not to 
the leaf. Susena^ then suggests a logical defi- 
nition of limit— ‘ though practically unaffected 
by the operation (of the wind) that relaxes the 
connection, the limit or Apdddna forms the 
substratum of separation.’ 

Separation may be either physical or in- 
tellectual. Patanjali has recognised the 
desirability of acknowledging the intellectual 
separation and has, consequently, rejected some 
sutras and vdrttikas, such as Pan,, 1. 4^.25, 1.4. 
26, 1.4.27, 1,4.28, as superfluous. In accordance 


^ WTO I— Vakyapadiya. 

qls? tl iraeirarwi l— Helaraja. 

® 1 — Kalapa, Karaka, 214. 


3 Susega haa tha following ifcl | 

^fwin«iTqf5;=siwTfT i 

— Kaviraja, 
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with his view/ the rule dh7^ummapaye^padanam 
is quite sufficient to explain all those instances 
that are usually supported by the additional rules. 

Bhartrhari speaks of three kinds of Apaddna,^ 
namely, 7iirdistavimym7i — when the limit of 
separation is fixed, or, where the sense of separa- 
tion is directly denoted by the verbal form, as in 
graniddagacchati (coming from a village) and 
asvdt patitah (fallen from a horse); updttamsayam 
— when the sense of another verb appears to be 
either principal or subordinate, as in mldhahdt 


idyotate (lightning flashes forth from the cloud) 


apehsitah'iyam — when the 
to be understood, as in hu 


of separation 
amn (wherefri 


do you come) ? Here the verb like dgacGhati is 
to be supplied. 

Sampi^addna is that form of Kdraka which is 
desired (by the agent) to be the recipient of the 
fruit of ownership {smtva) pertaining to the 


object of the root dd (to 


Susena explains 


y amahliipi'aiti as what is connected with the 


action {daddti) by the instrumentality of the 
objective case. Abhipraiti gives the idea of 
a relation which is, in the logical terms, thus 

expressed ; a recipient of the fruit, Le., owner- 

* « # 


ship pertaining to the object of 


the action 


{h'iydjanya-Uarmanistha~svatvaphalabMgUvam). 


— Maliabhasya under the rule Pa^., 1. 4,' 24. 

® f%’f%iqTxrfqqq' cien i 

ll— Vakyapadlya, 3, p. 138, 

/ ^4 
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According to the interpretation of the Vyut- 
pattivada,^ the example viprdya gam daddti 

(giving a cow to a Brahmin) will mean ‘ a Brah- 
min who is the object {uddesya) of the desire for 
gift which is made with the intention of making 
him the recipient of the ownership of the cow, as 
is effected by the act of giving.’ Sampraddna 
is, therefore, the same as uddesya^ i.e., a person 
to whom something is made over. This is 
clear from the language of the rule yasmai 
ditsd,. etc. (Kalapa, 216 ). 

The word sampraddna is treated as an 


'ivarthasamjndi it means exactly 


thing 


is 


by 


derivative 


same 


meaning 


{sampradlyate yasmai). It is a gift ^ (ddna) by 
which the previous owner transfers his legal 


ht to another. 
nt are considered 


make 


acoeptanoe and induce 
be the causes that per 


man 


gift of his 


ght 


ift ® in the religious sense of the term should 


proceed from a desire for either 


4 

ship or 


favour as in devatayai puspam daddti (offerin 


flowers to a deity) and hJirtydya vastram 
(giving clothes to a servant), when in so 
the person to whom something is made 
entitled to the actual ownership. 


sfram daddti 
in so doing 
made over is 


® i — Kaviraja. 

S}f^ H — Karikas quoted by the PaSjikara. 
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The word Karman, as in JPan., 1.4). 3 2, is 
used to exclude the objective case from 
getting the designation of Apadana, since 
loliat is desired by the agent {yam- 
ahJiipraUi) is a qualification that also applies 
to the object. It is generally explained 
as particularly implying the object of 
the root da (to give), but the author of 
the Bhasya has taken it in the sense of action 
(kriya) in general. He has also cited popular 
instances to show that the word karman is 
used with the same signification as kriya} Kriya 
is sometimes called karman. As there is no 
difference of meaning between the two ex- 
pressions, namely, kam kriyam karisyasi (what 
action will you do ?) and kim karma karisyasi, 
one is allowed to use the word karman in place 
of kriya. Pataiijali calls it a kind of artificial 
(krtrima) karman. It is called artificial ^ because 
its use in this particular sense is not sanctioned 
by the grammarians in general. If karman is 
taken to be synonymous with kriya, one may 
apprehend some difficulty in explaining the rule 
Pan., 1.4.49, since it is impossible for one kriya 
to render another as the most desirable one 
(katham ca ndma kriyayd kriy epsitatamd sijdt). 

^ fwt^r ^ — Mahabha9ya. 

® ftfsrrfq qilr I ^ i i 

qrq' fqjqifq i 

g qq q ^ fin i 

- * * 

I — Mahabha^ya, under the rule 1, 4. 32. 
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How minutely Patanjali^ used to observe 
the logical sequence of facts is clearly 
seen from the way in which he has shown the 
successive stages through which one kriyd or 
action may become the most desirable by means 
of another action. The usual order is as 
follows : a man first conceives something by his 
intellect, then he feels a desire to have it, next 
comes the effort which is followed by the actual 
commencement of action, then the completion 
or accomplishment of the action, and finally 
the attainment of the desired end. 

As it is not always the case that 
Sampraddna should be invariably connected 
with the object of the root dd alone, 
Katyayana has added a Varttika ^ obviously to 
widen the scope of Sampraddna. On the 
strength of this supplementary Varttika we are 
allowed to explain Sampraddna even in the case 
of an intransitive verb like patye sete, where 
the root being an intransitive one, we cannot 
grammatically expect to have an object that 
might be connected with Sampraddna as such. 

Patanjali seems to have minutely scrutinised 
every part of the sutra, Pan., 2.4.32. He does 
not take the root dd in its strictly literal 
sense (to give), nor does he lay much stress on 

^ Mahabha9ya, Voi. I| p. 330. . 

2 gTfIvrafa I PataSjali has 

r«ur^%, l— Mahabhasya, 

Vol. I, p. 330. 
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the derivative meaning (sampracUyate yasmai iti) j 
but considers Sampradana to be one to whom 


something 


is actually 


given. 


The instance 


Hsydya capetam dadMi (gives a slap to the pupil), 
as cited by Patanjali, is a clear indication that he 
held a far wider view of Sampradana. It is not 
evidently the use of the root dd that always gives 
the idea of Sampradana, because in the example 


genitive 


IS 


rajakasya vastram daddti (where the 
intended by the speaker) the explicit mention 
of daddti is not even attended with caturtM 
{Sampraddna-kdraka). 

Susena explains the rule Pair. 2.4.32 in 

Sampradana is what is 


the 


following 


way 


desired by the agent through the instrumenta- 


lity of the object. It is neither ^ the object of 
the verb in general, nor virtually the object of 
daddti in particular wherewith Sampradana is 
really connected ; for, according to the first view, 
the village, as in ajdm grdmam nayati (‘ brings a 
goat to the village’) would be quite as good as Sam- 
praddna ; according to the latter, the designation 

be applied to the ‘ washer- 


Sampradana might 


clothes 


are 


given 


to a 


man m the example ' 
washerman.’ The anomaly presented by the 
above instances received an ingenious solution 
at the hands of Susena. The drift of his 
argument is as follows ; as the sense of 


giving naturally 


follows 


from 


the very 


«a?T^rcm^nt}-Eaviraja (Karaka). 
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construction of the word Sampradmia {anvartha- 
samjm)^ the definition is not vitiated by the 

^ that is to say, the 
village cannot grammatically have the designation 
of ApMana owing to the absence of any connec- 
tion with the root dd. Similarly, as the 
preposition sam in Sampraddna serves to indi- 
cate that daddti does not mean merely giving, 
but signifies gfi/t in its legal sense, i.e., the 
waiving of one's own right (in regard to a 
thing) so as to allow another to enjoy the same 
as his own possession, the washerman cannot 
be treated as Apdddna even in connexion with 
the verbal form daddti {daddti means here 
‘ to make over ’ [arpam], and not actual 
giving [ddna], 

Susena, therefore, explains ddna as a 
kind of ‘ desire ’ ^ to transfer one’s right to 

o 

another after the entire cessation of one’s own 
right, and gives the accurate definition of 
Sampraddna in the following terms — tydgajanya- 
svatvaphalahhdgitvam, i.e,, Sampraddna. is 
the recipient of the result of right or 
ownership that is transferred to one by 
formal gift. He further asserts that the 
principal ® or direct instances of Sampraddna are 

1— Kaviraja. 

[aviraja, 

l— EavirSia, 


fallacy, viz., ativydpti, 
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those where the transference of right actually 
takes place, and that in regard to other cases, 
it is generally the desire of the speaker 
{vivaksa) that accounts for the use. 

The validity ^ of Sampradana in pradlyatdm 
Dasarathaya Maithill (as Ravana had no legal 
right over Sita so that he might be entitled 
to make a gift of her to Rama) depends 
upon the desire of the speaker, he,, it is said 
as if Ravana had transferable right over Sita. 
The fact is that one cannot give anything to 
another in the legal sense of the term, if he 
does not own it actually. 

Bhartrhari has spoken of three kinds of Sam- 
pradana : — (i) anirakartf — it means a kind of 
Sampradana that does neither accept nor refuse 
what might be offered to it ; as, for instance, 
Surydya argham dadati ; the sun neither solicits 
worship nor is likely to refuse it ; (ii) prerakam — 
i.e., what induces others to make over some- 
thing to him, as in viprdya gam dadati. Here 
the Brahmin is supposed to have induced the 
man to make a gift of the cow to him ; (m) 
anumantr — who approves of a gift, i.e., permits 
a man to make over something (though he 
does not actually request him to do so) as in 
upddkydydya gam dadati (presenting a cow to the 
teacher). 


% 

Eaviraja, 



CHA.PTETI VIII 


Samasa 


Samasa — definition — The meaning of samaHha, elcarthibhava 
and vyapehea — Classification of Samasa — Power of 

expressing the additional sense. 


The psychological 


oiple underlying the 


formation of compounds and the unity of sense 
denoted hy Samasa has been considered in 


ray 


Lin 


Speculations of the Hindus. 
Au attempt will he made here to show the 

with particular 
views held by the 
Naiyayikas and the grammarians on the c^ues- 


p’ammatical side of the problem 
eference to the conflicting 


tion of the additional 


denotating 


power 


of 


Samasa. 

The 


word 


Samasa 


literally means 


brevity/ i. e., condensed or concise expres 
sion. This grammatical device 


tage of 
change of si 

remembered 


condensing 


properly namans, that combine 
in a compound, hut tl 
consistently related to 


the advan 


a sentence without any 

It must be, however, 
only words, or more 

with each other 


meaninffs 


O 


each 


(as noun and 




36 
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adjective) as to give rise to one qualified idea. 
Though composed of two or more padas, a 
Samasa produces only one idea in the mind. 

According to the rule samarthah padavidhih, 
Pmh 2.1.1, which is quite as good as a Farihhdsd, 
words are allowed to form a compound when 
they are found to be mutually expectant and 
their meanings compatible with each other. 
Sarvavarman has ndmndm samdso yuktdrthah, 
which means that a compound represents the 
* consistent unification of the meanings of two 


or more ndmansd A combination of ndmans 
expressing a united sense is what is gram- 
matically called Samasa. 


The meanings 


are 


•i' 


ming 


consistently united when the words fo 
a compound are related to each other as sub- 
stantive and attributive. The Mrikd ^ quoted by 
Burga goes to show that visesya and visesana 
in their harmonious association are only com- 


petent to 


m 


a compound. Samasa, holds 


Durga,^ is distinct from 


But it is 


generally expressed by a sentence (vigraha) 
only to help the understanding of unintelligent 


people 


The 


word samm'tha, as 


used 


in 


the sutra, is of considerable importance and 


O 


interpretations 


has explained sdmar 


from 


different standpoints, namely, vyapeksd or mutual 


^ ^ I 


i 




le-sXalapa, Tfk'g, 
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connection and ekarththhdva or the oneness of 

-- • 

meanings. He has made it abundantly clear 
with reference to all forms of compounds that 
no Samdsa whatsoever is grammatically admis- 
sible in the absence of such sdmarthya or 
competency. He has also suggested various 
meanings of the word samartha in order 
to show how the word might correctly be 
used to imply both vyajjeksd and ekdrthihhdva. 

According to his interpretation/ the 
word samartha may be used in the follow- 
ing senses, namely, consistent or mixed up 
{sahgatdrtha), united (samsrstdrtha), visible 
{sampreksitdrtha) and connected {samhad- 
dhartha) ; the first two meanings indicating 
united mto one {eklhhutam) are agreeable with 
the ekdrthihhdva point of view, and the last 
two indicating connection of meanings being 
harmonious with the vyapeksd standpoint. So 
far as the ekdrthlhhdva^ view is concerned, the 
word samartha should be taken as implying 
united meanings {eklhhutam)^ and it brings 
out the sense of ‘ connected meanings ’ 
(samhaddhartha) or ‘ reciprocally expectant mean- 
ings,’ when vyapeksd is considered to be the 
essential condition of Samdsa. The word 
samartha indicates that words are not allowed 

^ MalaabMsya under the rule Pan., 2, 1, 1. 

I l— Mahabhasya under the rule 

Pau.j 2. 1, 1, 
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to form a compound unless they are samarthai 
i.e., hare either mutual connection or com- 
patibility of meanings. 

Patanjali then proceeds to bring out the 
full import of samarthya and clearly shows 
why Samasa ^ does not usually take place 
in expressions like hharyd rdjnah puruso 
devadattasija and niahat kastam sritah. What 
he means to say is this : no compound 
is possible between two words when one of 
them is grammaticallv connected with another 
word that does not form a part of the com- 
pound ; in maliat kastam sritah the form kastam 
is asamartha (incompetent) to be compounded 
or consistently united with the word sritah on 
account of its having relation with the word mahat 
that qualifies it. Here asdmarthya for a regular 
combination in order to form a Samdsa is due to 
the fact that the words mahat and kastam 
are mutually expectant as noun and adjective.^ 
To use the logical phraseology, sdpeksatva 
implies the state of having relation with a 
word that is not a member of the compound.® 

The grammarians, as a rule, are not pre- 
pared to allow the formation of compounds 

✓ 

in cases of such sdpeksatva^ This is what 
is actually meant by the dictum savisesandndni 

^ I— Mahabha§ya under the rule Pan., 2. 1. 1. 

® I— Ibid. 

* g J— Mahabha§ya. 
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'orittirna, that is, a word cannot enter into 
combination with another word (in a Samasa) 


happ 


an adjunct. A question 


may arise at this stage as to how 


pounds 


are admissible in instances like rajapumso ahhi- 
rupatamh and rajapumso darsanlyah (a beauti- 
ful officer of the king), because the word 


purusa is here co 
rdjan inspite of its 


pounded with the 


d 


relation with the adjective 
ahhirupa. Now Patahjali ^ comes forward with Ms 
argument to justify the formation of a compound 
in such cases. When the principal member 


and 


not the subordinate one 


h 


holds 


happens to be sapeksa 


connected with some 


other word ( as adjective ), there is practi- 
cally no restriction for the formation of a 
a compound. What we actually find in raja- 
purusah abhirupah is that the principal member, 
i.e., purusah, is connected with the adjunct 
ahhirupa and, therefore, Samdsais grammatically 

admissible. 

But sentences like Devadattasya gurukulam 
and caitrasya ddsabharya (the wife of the 
servant of Oaitra), etc., which are avowedly 


correct in popular usage, 
difficulties. Patanjali 


first 


present 

tried 


further 


to 


get 


rid of this anomalous position by explaining 


the genitive 


in 


Devadattasya as implying 


relation with the whole and not with the 



Mahabhasya, p. 360 : 


I 
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word guru alone, but this argument also 
proved futile, because, the sentence is really 
intended to express particularly Bevadattasya 
yo gurustasya yat kulam and so on. He then 
finally concludes that Samasas are admissible in 
these cases (even inspite of sdpeksatva) on 
account of gamakatua or power of expressing 
the intended sense. A compound is said to be 
gmmka when it is capable of expressing 
the very same sense (no matter if there is 
sdpeksaUa) as is implied by the w^'ords that go 


to form such a compound. 


This is exactly 


what is meant by the statement sapeksatve’pi 
gamakatvdt samdsah. As to why Samdsa is not 
admissible in mahat kastam sritah, there is no 
denying the fact, says Patahjali,^ that the 
signification of the sentence in this case is not 
necessarily the same as is expressed by the com- 
pound. This is the way how Pataiijali relaxed 
the rigidity of his previous statement {sdpeksa- 
masamartham hhavatUi). 


Jagadisa ^ ventures 


to differ 


grammarians 


He has little 


from the 


the 


regard for 


view that a compound and its vigraha (the 
sentence to which the compound might be 


cTW gsri l— Mahabhagya, Vol. 

I, p. 361. 

1 — Sabda^aktiprakasikS, 

under the Ear, 33. 
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dissolved) must have the same meauing,^ 
and holds in opposition that the vigmha, as 
a rule, should bring out the sense of the 
compound bat it is not equally binding that a 
compound should necessarily express the entire 
meaning of the sentence. He has, accordingly, 
disjoined the compound sphuradvain (articulate 
speech) as sphurantlm vanlm without having any 
regard to the equality of case-terminations 
between vydsa and Samdsa.^ 

The two views — ekdrthihhdva and vyapelksd — 


correspond respectively to 


jahatsvdrtha vftti 


and ajahatsvdrthd vrtti : the former means that 
when a compound is formed, its component 
parts cease to retain their individual meanings, 
and give rise to only one united sense ; and the 
latter implies that such constituent parts do not, 
as a rule, give up their meanings (as in a sen- 
tence) as a necessary condition of Samdsa, 

According to the first view,^ samartha implies 

the oneness of meanings {i.e., the members of 
a compound having different significations 

are made to signify only one sense). A sen- 
tence, on the other hand, is made up of 
different padas that continue to retain their 


meanings 


own meanings as rdjhah purusah. We have 
to deal here with a problem of great importance. 


1 

2 

S 


Sabda^akti— Samasaprakara^aiH. 

i— Vfir. 

WTSlhrt l~Mahabha§7a. 
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As a matter of fact, there is no material 

a sentence and a compound 


d 


for 


difference between a sentence and a 
so far as the meaning is conct 
instance, the compound and the sentence like 

minaJi pimisa dnlyatam and rajapunisa dniyatdm 
•ainmaticallv mean the same thinff. " fetch 


an officer of the 
against the assum 


king.’ 


It, therefore 


goes 


jtion of Jagadisa who made 
between Samdsa and vigraha with 


reference to their meanings. 


Wherein, then, lies the difference between 
vydsa and Samdsa ? The criterion to distinguish 

a Samdsa from a sentence is that the former 

aika- 


is 


characterised ^ by aikapadya and 


svarya from the grammatical point of view. 
The prominent points of difference are as 
follows ® : 
endings ii 


(1) there is no elision of case 


compound 


(2) in 


a sentence other words (adjectives) are allowed 
to intervene between such mutually ex- 
pectant words as rdjmh rddhasya purusa itU 


the 


japurusah 


(3) 


purusa itii but 
the compound 
in a sentence there is 


regard 


hardly any restriction as to the syntax or 
order of words, but one cannot possibly 
alter the order of a compound without sub- 
stantial change of meaning ; (4) in a compound 


^ ^ I— Mahabhasja. 

« ^ ( — Kaiyafca. 

® I — MahabhS^ya, 

Yol. I, p. 162, 
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there is only one accent and not two as in the 
sentence rdjmh purusah. It might be, however, 
observed here that these special features, as enu- 
merated above, are not really brought about 
by eJcdfthlhhdva or oneness of the sense, but 
they, strictly speaking, represent the result of 
Patahj all’s interpretation. 

Then, Patahj ali continues to point out 
other points of difference between vydsa and 


Sctmdsa 



there is difference of number 


in a sentence, as rdjnah purusah^ rdjnoh pumsah} 
rdjndm purusah, but no such difference is 
comprehensible in the compound (rdjapurusah) ; 


(n) 


the 


meaning 


of a sentence is clear, 


while that of a compound is sometimes 


amhig 


(the reverse of the case 


IS 


also possible, viz., a compound appears to be 


sometimes more 


than 


sentence) 


(Hi) 



an upasarjana or subordinate member is 
to have a qualifying adjunct {rddhasya 
purusah) in a sentence, wh 
restricCion that a member of the compound 


cannot have 


grammatical 


an adjective lying outside the compound 


connection with 

This 


also, to speak 


le truth, does not constitute 
Samasa, because compounds 


a 


Devadattasya gurukulam, etc., have already been 
declared admissible on the ground of expressive- 
ness {gamakatva) i (iv) ca is used in a sentence 


^ I — MaBSbhagya, 

Vol. I, p. 362. 

37 
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(in the sense of collection), but not in a com- 
pound. 

Some explain, on the other hand, ‘ mutual 
connection ’ as the proper implication of 
samarthya; ^ the expression ‘ mutual connection ’ 
should not be, however, misunderstood as refer- 
ring to words (reciprocally expectant words), 
but as pertaining to their meanings.^ When, 
vyapeksa (mutual connection) pertaining to the 
meaning is thus held to be the denotation of 
smiarthyai both the king and the man, as in 
rajmji pumsah, seem to be related to each other. 

The king ^ is connected with the man as the 

♦ > 

master {mamayamiti), and the man also gets 
himself related to the king on account of his 
being dependent on him (ahamasya). The 
genitive is thus indicative of the relation be- 
tween them. The older grammarians are sup- 
posed to have been in favour of vyapeksa as an 
indispensable condition of Samasa. 

In course of interpreting the rule 2.1,1 (Pan.), 
Patahjali has referred to various standpoints 
regarding the characteristics of Samasa. If 
Samasa is considered to be a vrtti (i.e., if it, as 
a rule, always brings out a specific signification), 

' l — Mababhasya, 

“ Mahabha§ya, p. 365. g^T; ? ’T ; 

crfi ? I— Mahabba^ya, p. 365. 

I »?«im l — Mahabbasya, 

under the rule Pan., 2. 1. L 

/ 
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these views, holds Kondabhatta,^ are, by 
minute examination, reducible to two only, 
namely, jahatsvaftha and ajahatsvartha. 

The three views mainly discussed in the 

Mahabhasya are as follows;^ (i) ekdrthlbhava or the 
unity of meanings takes place in a compound as 
the salient characteristic, but a vigraha (sentence) 
comprehends vyapeksd or vyapeksd is found to be 
the primary condition of a sentence ; (ii) on 
the assumption of vrttij Samdsa will fall under 
the category of either Jahatsvdrthd or ajahdt- 
svdrthd ; (Hi) just as vyapeksd or mutual con- 
nection is necessary in a sentence, so it is in a 
compound, ie., some hold vyapeksd (as the 
real meaning of sdmarthya) to be the main factor 
that goes to form a compound. 

Kaiyata, like Patanjaii, supports ekdrthibhdva 
as the most plausible view from the standpoint 
of the grammarians who ascribe eternality to 
sahda. He argues further that the question of 
vftti, as shown above, is absolutely immaterial 
to those who take a sentence as containing no 
parts (nimvayava), and look upon sahda as eternal. 

The division of vrtti into jahatsvdrthd and 
ajahatsvartha represents the view of those who 
take sahda to be kdrya. 

^ Vaiyakaranablau^a^a, Kdr, 30, 

^ I ^ 

1 i — 

Ibid. 
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Smnasa''- is a vrtti, that is to say, Samasd 
is attended with a special significance. Vrtti 
is of two kinds, namely, j ahatsv artha and 
ajahatsvarthd. According to the standpoint 
of Jahatsvdrtkd-vrtii, the members consti- 
tuting a compound generally give up their 
particular meanings and the compound necessa- 
rily acquires a special signification. This special 
sense may be produced either by Mkti (denota- 
tion) or by lalisand (implication), the former 
helps us in getting the united meaning {eharthl- 
hhdva) and the latter is resorted to in case of 
vyapehsd. Patanjali has here made use of a 
very well-chosen example to show the nature of 
jahatsvdrthd. ‘ A carpenter,® for instance, when 
engaged to perform the work of a king, is com- 
pelled to give up his own work to a certain ex- 
tent.’ So far as the other form of vrtti is con- 
cerned {ajahatsvarthd)^ the members of a com- 
pound continue to retain their respective 
meanings ; as, for instance, ‘ a beggar ^ does not 
necessarily leave off what he procured first 
even when he happens to secure alms for the 
second time.’ But there is some difficulty 
in accepting this standpoint as a reasonable one. 
The compound form should necessarily have 
the dual number, if each of the members 

¥r I — Kaiyata. 

® ^ I— Mahabha§ya, Vol. I, 

p. 364. 

* ? Sfnfej— Ibii, p. 365. 
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{rajan and purusa) were allowed to retain 
their respective meanings. 

Patanjali has thus examined the validity 
of several views in regard to the expos!- 


regard 


tion of samarthya and advanced arguments as 
well as counter-arguments either to support or 
to reject them. But the question that still 
awaits solution is to determine which of these 


two views is really acceptable fron 
point of grammar, and appeals m 
In view of the emphasis laid on the 
it is clear that Patanjali accepted i1 


the stand 


planat 


Prom 


the most 
lave been 
se on the 


able to gather from his lengthy discourse on the 
rule samarthah paclavidhih, it appears that 
Patanjali, whose decision is held to be authori-^ 
tative on all problems of grammar, was in 
favour of the ehdrtUhhava ^ point of view (or 
jahatsmrtha). The ekdrthlbhava Yiew , it must be 
remembered, is also the only reasonable explana- 
tion so far as the psychological aspect of Samdsa 
is concerned. According to Haradatta, both 


According 


nyapeksa and ekdrthlbhdva are necessary in a 
compound. In the absence of vyapeksd or 


mutual connection, words are not allowed to 
form a compound. 


Patanjali 


has, however, drawn attention 


to the fact that jaliatsvdrthd does not mean 


^ I— Kaiyata ob 

— Mahabba^ya under the rule Pan,, 2. 1. 1 , 
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that the constituents of a compound are liable 
to give up their respective meanings altogether. 
But only that sense which is found to be 


inconsistent with the 


specific 


signification 


[pararthamrodhl) as denoted by a compound, 


is forsaken. 


This 


is why the 


expression 


raj apuruso a7iiy atam ^ does not simply mean the 
bringing of a man, but particularly the man 


having relation with the king. 

Scmaidhya has been explained by some as 


pertaining to vrtti. 


According to this view 


difference {bheda) as well as association {sam- 
sarga) are the meanings of sdmm'thya. 

Patanjali has raised another question which 
is not less important in connection with 


Samasa 


A compound is generally said 


be 


that 


Samasa 


say, we may have either a 
sah or a sentence like rajnah 


To 


purusali without any change of meaning. To 
form a compound, or to use the compound-form 
depends upon the desire of the speaker. This 
view does not carry much weight with Patanjali. 
What he means to say is this : there are prac- 


What he means 


namely, vrttipaksa, i.e., 


com- 


and avrttipaksa 


Both the 


sentence and the compound have their distinct 
characteristics fixed by nature, and there is 
nothing to confuse the one with the other.® 


^ WHJpt ’ VTfffcI I 

^ Mahabha^ya. 

® ^1 '3111 1 — Ibid. 

® 1— Mahabhasya under the rule 

Pan., 2. 1. 1. . 
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Kaiyata ^ clearly shows the difference between 
a sentence and a compound by stating in 
clear terms that no compound is admis- 
sible in case of vyapeksa, and, therefore, 
a sentence is impossible when ekm'thibhaviaj is 
intended to be implied. 

It must be noticed that the view held by Hara- 
datta goes against such a rigid distinction. Some 
hold, on the contrary, that ekarthlhhava, vyapeksd 
and ajahatsndrtM vrtti are all that is required 
in the formation of a compound.^ Those who 
hold the non-eternality of sahda are of 


opinion that compounds are capable of being 
formed optionally out of sentences, the forma- 
tion of compounds being a matter of option with 


them. 


Those who, like the grammarians 


main- 


tain that Mhda is a permanent entity ^ {naitya- 


sabdika) 


opine that sentences and Smmsas 


are 


materially 


different, 


that is to say 


Samdsas represent a permanent combination 
of words, for they are so fixed by usage that 
they do not admit of any decomposition. To 
be more clear, the drift of Patanjali’s argument 
is that the so-called process of disjoining a com- 
pound into vydsa or vigraJia (whereby a com- 
pound is dissolved into its elements) is at best 


^ ?! I — Kaiyata. 

— Vaiyakaranabhu^ana, -under Kar. 30. 

® ^ Kaiyata.. 
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artificial 
method ( 


that 


taken to such a 


the purpose of bringing out 
of a compound which is really 
an indivisible unit of speech. This view is 
analogous 


gnification 


to what we have already referred 


to in 


deciding 


th 


prior 


of 


samhita to 


padas (padaprakrtih samhita,). 


.Further 


light 


IS 


thr 


upon this view by the so-called 


nitya-samasas, because we are not allowed 


to disjoin a compound like 
we cannot do so without 


altering 


asarpah (as 
the sense) ; 


broken up 


of 


meanings 


They 


s is not capable of being 
without necessary change 
do neither admit of 


but 


mgralia in the usual way, nor are their meanings 
directly expressed by their component parts, 

some other words are required to bring 
out their signification {avigraha or asvapada^ 
vigraha) . 

Bhartrhari ^ has also shown the difference 


between 


a 


sentence 
to be an 


and 


a 


compound 
nit and th( 


so-called vigraha is after all an artificial method 
that serves to bring out the meaning of a com- 


pound to unintelligent people. Durga has 
tatd'nyat vdhyamiti, which implies that a 
compound is distinct from a sentence by its 
very nature. There are, so to speak, two 


1 fqr^qr. qfaqtt^ i 

I — Vakyapadiya.. 
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different views on Samlisa, ^ namely, (i) a 
compound is a permanent unit of speech ; (ii) a 


compound 


2 


is only a condensed form of 


a sentence, or, in other words, a sentence is 
reduced to a compound-form for the sake of 
brevity or conciseness. Patanjali and his 
followers seem to have supported the first view, 
Others hold that there is no material differ- 
ence between a compound and a sentence, 
that is to say, Samasa is a designation that may 
be optionally applied to a sentence under certain 
conditions. 

Samasa depends more or less on current 

or popular 
Samasa ^ 


usage. 


According to Durgasiihha, 
mes permanent or obligatory 
(as in /crsnasarpah), optional in the majority 


IS 


of 


cases. 


and is not admissible in some 


instances [Rdm.o jmiadagnyah). A Samasa is 
called nitya or obligatory, when its constituents 
fail to express the intended sense, as, for 
instance, the members of the compound krsna- 
sarpah mean simply a black serpent by their 
respective powers of denotation, but it is far 

the actual sense, ‘a snake 

that cannot be subdued either by medicinal 


from being 


herbs or by snake-charmers. 


5 4 


An optional 


Durga’s Tika ou the rule ‘srnwt ^^11^ fwm:’ I 


Durga. 
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compoimd means that we are allowed to say 
either 't'djapMnisah or rajnali purusali^ the 
former having only the advantage of concise- 


ness. 


H 


According to this point of view, most 


oases of compounds are simply dependent on 
option. Samdsa is grammatically inadmissible in 
those cases where paclas are so related to 


other 


that they cannot gave rise to 


any 


special signification {2^m'‘(^rfJidbJiidhana) . 


her 


is really meant ])y holding Smnasa to be a vriti. 
T'rtii means, as Patanjali maintains, ‘ the power 


expr 


the sense that is different from 


those that are denoted by the members of a 
compound,’ that is to say, Samdsa is expressive 
of some special or additional signification. 


Patafiiali has dealt with the 


pi 


of 


Samdsa with such elaboration and in such 


minute 


that 


successors have 


had no room for making further contributions to 
the subject. In a number of popular ]£d7ikds, 
Sripati ^ has carefully summarised all that can 


be said 
-Tagadis'a’s ’ 


concerning 


Sam, as 


C-f^ 


in 


definition and 


exposition 


general, 
ion of 


imnsa 


arc3 


as 


to show that 


the 


followers of the ISlavya-nydya considered a 
compound to be the same as a sentence, though 


II — Eafc. Parisi^fca^ 
ll — Sabdasakti., Kar. 31. 
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in a condensed form, and, unlike the gram- 
mai'ians, they did not necessarily recognise the 
special signification of Samasco. 

In course of showing the applicability of his 
definition to all cases of Smrmsa, and dealing 
particularly with certain irregular forms of 
compound, Jagadis'a has made some important 
observations which one can hardly afford to 
pass over for an adequate knowledge of the 
subject. We give below only a few instances of 
Samasa where .Jagadlsa has given a stamp of 
his originality of exposition. 

(i) The vic/raha ^ (the sentence whereby 
the meaning of a compound is usually expressed) 
should he such as would bring out the entire 
meaning of a compound, but there is no such rigid 
condition in the case of a compound. It is 
generally found that a compound-form 
does not contain anything to give an exact 
idea as to the precise number and gender of 
tlie vigmha. Thus, Jagadis'a refutes the view 
that ‘ both vycisa and Samasa are exactly 
expressive of the same sense.’ 

(u) In cases other than those of I^ipatas, 
the meanings of two Namans (words) are related 
to each other as if they were identical T 


(wi) 


As the genitive (denoting 


relation) is 


dropped in a compound like raj ainirusah (as a 


Sabdasakti. 
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necessary condition of Samasa in general), the 
Naiyayikas ^ have taken recourse to lahsana to 
expressly indicate the relation of purusa with 
mjcm. 


(iv) 


Tiioagh 


Karmadharaya compounds 


having pronoun like yad and tad as tl 
members are not generally recognised 


grammarians, 


Jagadis'a 


yad and tad as their last 
lerally recognised by the 
lisa has supported the 


validity of such a compound as paramasah on 
the authority of Jumaranandi. 


(a) If a compound is allowed to be formed 


by the combination of more than two padas^ it 
should be either Dvandva or BahuvnJii, i.e., ex- 
cepting these two compounds no other com- 
pounds are generally found to consist of three 
or more members. 

(m) An anomaly is presented by the 
expression karmaadndalayogoUhmn^ because 
yogottham (resulted from the conjunction) can- 
not be grammatically taken here as an 


adjunct qualifying papa (sin) which forms a part 
of the compound papaksayak. Jagadis'a meets 
this position by suggesting that yogottlia^n 
should be taken in the sense of yogaprayojyam 
{i.e., resulting from a conjunction of Baku with 


either the sun or the moon) which might be 


Sabdasakfci. 

® ciHnfq 

qVflcflfqiqTrg I — Ibid. 

3 [—ibid. 
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consistently connected with the meaning ^ of 
papalisaya by the relation of identity. 

(vii) As Dvigii ^ and Karmadharaya compounds 
are found to have a striking similarity between 
themselves from both physical and psychological 
aspects (each having the first member as an 
adjective and both indicating the relation of 
identity) only with this difference that in cases 
of Dvigu the first pada is a numerical 
adjective, Jagadisa has no objection in inclu- 
ding Dvigu within the category of Karma- 
dharaya. 

On the evidence of the rule Pan. 2.1.23, 
Bhattoji^ also speaks of both Dvigu and 
Karmadhdj^aya as two special classes of 

Tatpurusa, taking a wider view of the 
latter. 

{viii) According to Jagadis'a,^ a Tatpurusa 
compound, with an adverb as its first member, 
is also admissible. He recognises stoka 2 :)aktd 
as an instance of Karmadharaya. But there is 
some difficulty in explaining the compound as 
such, because the meaning of the adverb stoka 
(little) is not such as may have the relation 
of identity {tdddtmya-samhandha) with that of 

Sabdasakti. 

“ fVJll': l — under the Kar. 38. 

I — gabdasaktiprakasika under Kar. 39. 
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pahtr (one who cooks). As a matter of fact, 
the adverb is really connected with the action 


(cooking) and not with the agent. 


Here Jaga 


clisa has been compelled to admit the validity 
of namarthaikadesciiivapa, that is, the relation 
with a part of the meaning of a Nmnmi, and. 


of such 
(where 


caccordingly, suggests on the strength 
examples as mahakavi, malidvijna 
mahcittva or greatness refers respectively to the 
state of being a poet and that of being wise, 
that the adverb sloka is related to pacana 


(cooking) which forms part of the 


meaning 


of paktd. 

(iv) By supporting such expressions as 
slohanamm stamhhydm (as used by Kalidasa), 
Jagadlsa has sought to refute the view that 
‘ no compound ^ whatsoever is admissible with 
an adverb.’ 

{'£) Jagadisa has thoroughly rejected the 
grammatical definition of Auyayihhma com- 
pound, as it involves the fallacy of amjdpti. 
It is not strictly correct to sav that an 
Adijmjihhdoa compound has always an inde- 
clinable as its prior member, for, in instances 
like saidkdpari, aksapari,- etc., we find an in- 
declinable as the last member ; again, 
trijamunam (a collection of three Jumnas), 


^ fm g ' — Sabda^akti under 

Ear. 39. 

I — Sabdasakti. 
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lohitagangam (the country where the Gauges 
is red) are examples of Amjmfihlima where no 
indeclinable is traceable/ 

There is evidence to believe that it was 
accent that determined Samasa in the early 
stage of the Sanskrit language. A slight 
defect ^ in the use of accents is said to have 
proved fatal to the sacrificer himself, What 
an important part was played by the varia- 
tion of accents in the determination of Sammas 
is best illustrated by such examples as trimi.ini 
{mjaliaranaw) which with slight difference of 
accents may be taken eitlier as Amjayiblima 
or Bakimrllhi compound. 

The ancient grammarians '^ are said to have 
divided Samdsas into four classes according to the 
predominance of the meanings of members form- 
ing the compound. The principle underlying these 
classifications, as we shall see later on, is con= 
nected more with the meaning than wfith the 
physical aspects of Samdsas. They are as 
follow^s ; (i) purvapaddrthapradJmia as Avyayl- 

bhdva — in this class of compounds the 
meaning of the first member (indeclinable) 
seems to be principal in relation to that of the 
last ; [ii) t(Marapaddrthapradhdna^ Tat- 

piirtisa — it is so called because in all varieties 

^ W l^fj- | — SabdaSakti., p. 52. 

II Siksa. 

|--Mahablia,?ya, Vol. I, p. 379. 
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of Tatimriim compouods the meaning of the 
last member appears to be predominant ; (m) 


atiyapa darth apradhana^ 


%.e., 


Bahiwrlhi — the 


characteristic feature of this class of compounds 
(ymeliamcinyapadarthe^ is that the sense of a 
word that does not actually enter into the combi- 


nation comes to have 


edominaiice 


{w) 


vapadcirthopradlioina as Dvandva, where the 


impor 


meanings of all members are of equal 
tance. Following the classifications of earlier 
grammarians such as Vabhata ^ and others, 

Jagadis'a has made an addition {madhyapada- 

of 


pradhana) to the 


aforesaid 


division 


Samasas as given by Patanjali. Tatp 


compounds like ghaldnad, 
yogitancwacoliedaTiahi etc., 


amm and prati- 


are 


Jagadis'a 


as 


explained by 
instances wherein the sense 


of 


the 


middle pada (i.e., non-existence 


as dene 


by the negative particle na) is 


edominant 


and 


he, 


accordingly, 


calls 

close 


them madhyapadmdhaioradhana. On a 
examination of facts it is, however, found that 
these classifications of the earlier grammarians 
are neither sufficient to cover the entire field, nor 
free from the fallacies of atimjapti and avyapti. 

^ has clearly pointed out how the prin- 
ciple underlying such divisions cannot be applied 
to instances like atbmlaJi, tmmciUagahgam 



5 


11 Sabda^akti, Ear, 33. 

2 ifcf g l— -Bhattoji. 
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grammatical point of view. 
In conformity to the rules of grammar, atimalah 
is taken to be an example of Tafpurma, though 
the sense of the first member in this case appears 
to be the principal one. Thus, the predominance of 
the sense of the first member of a compound can- 
not be grammatically regarded as the only crite- 
rion for determining an Avyayibkava compound. 

According to the popular divisions, Samasas 
are six in number, or seven by the inclusion of 
the so-called TIpapada compound. Some gram 
marians, however, interpreted the rule 
Pan., 2.1.4, in such a way (applying the prin- 
ciple of yogamhhaga) as to establish six ^ different 
kinds of Samasas ; the peculiar among these being 
the compound made of two verbal forms as 
khadatamodata on the strength of the gana^ 
sutra — akhyMamahhyatena kriyasdtatye. 

According to Jayaditya,^ Samasas are capable 
of being divided into two well-known classes, 
namely, nifya and anitya. Anity a- samasas are 
those where the addition of the case-terminations 
to the members of the compound is sufficient 
to bring out the sense, as, for instance, the 
genitive and prathama respectively in rajnah and 
and purusah are competent to express the mean- 
ing of thee omponnd rajapurusah. In the case 

^ qqr ft's?! i 

w. ft; ti 

39 


etc., from a strictly 


2 
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of 7iUyasamasas, on the other hand, the mere 
addition of the case-endings to the constituent 
elements cannot fully bring out the sense of 
the compound, for by simple analysis of the com- 
pound krsnasarpah as krsmsoasau sarpasoeti 
(meaning any and every kind of black serpent) 
one cannot get into the meaning of the com- 
pound a snake irresistible either by 

medicinal herbs or physicians). 

The most important question that deserves to 
be particularly considered in connection with the 
problem of Samasa is to decide whether the 
sense denoted by a compound is virtually the 
same as is expressed by the constituent mem- 
bers, or a compound has by nature the power of 
expressing a special signification distinct from 
those of its members. This is a problem over 
which the grammarians and the Naiyayikas hold 
different views. Jagadisa^ has referred to 
Patanjali and his followers as samasa sakti- 
vadins, who do not take number to be the 
denotation of a compound, specially aluk-samasa^ 
inspite of the presence of the case-endings 
that indicate number (as in kanthe-kalah), 

Eeference has already been made to the two 
views — ■ekdrthibhaoa and vyapeksd ; the gram- 
marians evidently uphold the former (as it is 
quite clear from the interpretation of the 
Mahabhasya), while the Naiyayikas and the 

SabdaSakti, 
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Mimamsakas seem to have supported the latter. 
The main point at issue is that the ekartM- 
bhavavadins^ are of opinion that a compound as a 
whole has the distinct power of expressing a 
sense in addition to the meanings usually signifi- 
ed by the members,^ whereas the vya;peksavadins 
have either taken recourse to laksana wherever 
the members of a compound are not likely to 
bring out the full signification or have taken 
the sense of a compound as exactly equivalent 
to those of its members. 

The arguments usually advanced in favour of 
the ekartMbhava view are as follows : — a com- 
pound-form like citmguli {Bahtwrlhi naturally 
indicates ' the owner of handsome cows rdja- 
pumsah means ‘one having relation with the 
king upakumbliam giv^es the idea of ‘proximity 
with a pitcher’ and paxiipddam expresses the 
sense of a ‘collection of hands and feet’ {samdhara). 
These meanings, to speak the truth, are not 
directly expressed by the members of those com- 
pounds; as, for instance, the sense of the ‘ owner ’ 
is not denoted by either citra or go, the idea of 
‘ relation ’ is not brought out by either rdjan or 
purusa, and ‘ collection * by either pdni or pdda 










I — Vaiyakaranabbusana. 


I ^IF^cT: H — Vaiyakaranabhu?ana, 

Kar, 31. 
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and so on. The grammarians haye, therefore, 
assigned the power of expressing such special or 
additional senses as those of ‘ owner,’ ‘ relation ’ 
and ‘collection/ etc., to the compounds, taking 
Samasa as a whole or an indivisible unit of 
speech. 

The word pankaja admits of double mean- 
ings — one as ‘ lotus ’ signified by samudayakikti 
and the other as ‘ something that grows in the 

(avmjavakikti) denoted by its parts. Similar 
is the case with a Samdsa ; it has one meaning 
as is denoted by its parts and the other as 
expressed by the whole. According to the 
Naiyayikas, the word paiikaja falls under the 
category of yoga-7'udha^ that is to say, it has 
two-fold signification as denoted by the parts 
and the whole. The grammarians have recog- 
nised such a sanmday asakti in order to arrive 
at the additional sense of a compound. 

Moreover, the ekdrthlhhav a view is not 
v itiated by prolixity or gauram as is the case 
with the mjapeksdvdda. The Naiyayikas^ or 
the vyapeksdvddins, on the contrary, are not 
prepared to admit of such sakti or power of 
expressing the additional sense so far as com- 
pounds are concerned. They have rather 
taken recourse to laksand whenever they 
failed to get the intended sense directly from 
the members of a compound. They have, for 
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instance, 


ted to lalisana 


the case of 


citraguh so as to obtain the sense of the 


Kondabhatta 


that 


cases the assnmption of sakti^ is almost unavoid- 
able, since lahsana in regard to either ciira or go 
Is not sufficient to bring out the full signildca- 
tion, i.e., the owner of beautiful cows. But 
there is some difficulty in the way of applying 
such la/csana,^ for, if the word ‘ oitJ^a ’ were indi- 
cative (laksaka) of ‘ the owner of the beautiful 
cows, ’ it would have no consistent relation with 
the meaning of the word go ; again, if the word 
go were to indicate the same sense, the meaning 
of the word citra would not be compatible with 


that of 




the owner ’ 


(because 


not the 


who is citra or handsome but his posses 


sions — the cows). In a Tatpm 


compound 


such as rajapurusah,^ Gangesa says that lahsana 
is to be attributed to the relation as is denoted 
by the genitive in mjnali. According to the 


Mimamsakas, 


the whole sentence should be 


taken as laksana or indicative (as Gangesa has 
clearly pointed out) . 


1 ^ I 

— Vaiyakaranabhu§aiga under Kdr, 34, 

^ : l— TattvaciEtama^i-gabdakhanda, 

p. 702. 

— Sabdasakfci, p. 41- 

TattvacintamaQi — Sabdakbapda* p. 737- 
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The Naiyayikas have, however, resorted to 
laksana in regard to only one yada, either oitra 
or go, and taken the other as only suggestive or 
tatparya- grdhaUa, as in Tajapnrusoh the word 
rdjan is said to be indicative of the relatiou with 
the king and so on. They do not, therefore, 
agree with the Mimamsakas so far as the 
indicativeness of the whole sentence is con- 
cerned.^ It is specially in the case of Bahmrlhi 
and Tatpurusa compounds that they have taken 
the help of lahsmid for the purpose of getting 
the intended sense. It is not necessary to resort 
to laksand in a Karmadhdraya compound,^ where 
the sense of identity is derivable from the very 
relation of meanings. 

The expressions nisadasthapatim yajayet, 
varsUsu rathakdro^ gnimddadhita have given rise 
to considerable difficulties. The Mimamsakas 
do not take nisddasthapati as an instance of Tat- 
purusa (as in that case laksand is to be resorted to) 
but construe it as a Karmadhdraya compound 
{\iisdda eva sthapatih) identifying sthapati with 
nisada (the architect who is one and the same as 
nisdda). 


' ^ qf • . . ?11JTTWUTf[l— Tattva- 

cintSmani, *1 % 

— Sabdasaktiprakasika — Samasa, p. 50. 

^ l-Vaiya- 

kara^abhuga^ia, P- 159. 


CHAPTER IX 


Grammar in Other Systems oe Thought 

Language and Grammar — problems of grammar in the 

Mlmdnisd — Nydya and treatises on AlaT/ikdra, 


Grammar is a popular branch of study. 
Consciously or unconsiously, every one makes 
use of grammar or follows certain principles 
in the verbal expression of his thought. Man 
as a speaking animal is first acquainted with 
grammar, though he does not know that the 
way in "which he combines one word with 
another presupposes a number of principles 
upon which is based the science of grammar. 
Grammar has its origin in the popular mode of 
expression, and derives its vital essence from the 
popular usage. Grammar, particularly Sanskrit 
grammar, is indispensably necessary for an ade- 
quate knowlege of all branches of literature. 


Bhartrhari calls it adhividya ^ in order to point 
out that grammar is intimately connected with 


all branches of learning, and in consequence 



this intimate relation it is held to be the most 





1 Wiait 1— Vakyapadiya, Ear . 1 . i4. 
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can hardly expect to make a profitable study 
of any branch of Sanskrit literature without 


having a thorough knowledg 


of 


grammar 


Grammar, Patanjali rightly observes/ is a use- 
ful companion to the study of the entire 
Vedic literature. 

Speculations on grammar naturally presup- 
pose the existence of language ; and the 
relation in which the study of a language stands 
to that of its grammatical system is an inti- 
mate one. The grammar of a language generally 
makes its appearance when that language in 
particular has reached a certain stage of 
development and produced literary records 
comprising a vast field of knowledge. Based as 
it is on the strictly scientific method of genera- 
lisation (utsarga) and particularisation (apavada) 
on the one hand, and that of agreement (anvaya) 
and difference (mjatireka) on the other, Sans- 
krit grammar is found to have thrown much 
light upon what are known as the fundamental 


problems of 


philology 


Moreover, the rules 


Sanskrit grammar, as they unfold the laws 
it regulate the growth, formation and correct- 

forms, are in 


the recognised linguistic 


% 

themselves short formulse of the science of 


languag 


. Again, the rules, such as 
sannikarsah saTrihitd (Pan., 1.4j.l09) 


parah 

and 


akah savarne dlrghah (Pa^., 6.1.101), which 


’ fli — Matabha^va, under the rule Pan. ^ 
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virtually show the tendency of two vowels 
having close proximity and homogeneity to 
lengthening, are as much phonological as 
grammatical. There was, as we have already 
pointed out, a period in the history of the 
Sanskrit language when, in the absence of 
such technical devices of grammar, Scimasas 
had to be determined by different modulations 
of voice. The division of sound into udatta, 
anudMta, and svarita, the transformation of 
sounds as is illustrated by the rules of sampra- 
mrana^ and the principles of euphonic combina- 
tion {sandhi) are indication how intimately 
grammar is related to phonology. 

The study of Sanskrit from a philological 
basis and that of the methodology of its 
grammatical systems present before us problems 
of Semantics which, as a connate science, deals 
with the psychological aspects of language. 

' The science of meaning,’ though of compara- 
tively modern growth in the domain of w^estern 
philological researches, seems to have already 
developed into a scientific branch of study at 
the hands of the Nairuktas or etymologists. 
The antecedence of ideas to words,^ the relation 
between the sign and the object signified, the 
eternal ^ connection between sabda and artha^ 

^ I ai^: l— Maba- 

bhagya, Vol. II, p. 15. ^ — Tantra-varttika, 

under 1. 8. 

■ ^ — Mim. Sutra, 1. 1. 5. 

and I— Mahabbasya, Vol. I, p. ,7. 

40 
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the derivability of words ^ from verbal roots, 
the method of naming objects, the origin of 
certain words (as kaka, kokila, dundubhi, etc.) 
from an imitation of natural sound, ^ and the 
way how words change their meanings (as kavi, 
mTQdi husola^ prctmna, etc.) are facts that have 
been scientifically dealt with by the Nairuktas 
and the grammarians. The etymological 

explanations of words, as they occur in the 
Brahmana and Nirukta literature, is an evidence 
that investigation in the science of meaning 
was not only necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the Vedic texts, but formed an 
important part of the study of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. Though an independent branch of 
study mainly devoted to the psychological side 
of language, the Nirukta, as Yaska maintains, 
is materially akin to grammar, the former 
serving as a complement of the latter.® 

In course of foregoing discussions on 
grammatical problems, we have had occasion 
to make reference to certain philosophical 
views, mainly from the Mimamsa and the 
Nyaya systems, having direct bearing upon 
problems of purely grammatical interest. 


As a department of study intimately connected 
with the process of thinking, grammar, like 


^ Nirukta, 1. 12. 

® ^ 1 — Nirukta, 

p. 115. 
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logiCj deals with a subject {mbda and 

the very basis of knowledge 


bat forms the 
upreme impor 


tha) 

The 


of ^ahda 


lies in 


the fact that it deals with words whereby we 
think, know and express our thoughts to others. 
Every word is a symbol of intelligence. No 


knowledge 


whatsoever, says Bhartrhari 


IS 


knowledge 


minations is materialised 


through 


of all deno- 
the medium 


of words. Punyaraja ^ particularly points out 
that the use of words {sahda-hhdvand) acts as 
an important factor in the manifestation of 
qualified knowledge (savikalpakajmna). An 
attempt is made here to 


show the extent to 


which grammar is related to other philosophical 
systems, specially the Mimaipsa and the Nyaya. 


Certain Ml 


doctrines are found 


to have close relationship with those 


of 


rammar 



The 


eternality 


of 


3abda 


(3abda 


The Mimamsakas have 


epted the eternality of words with 


all earnestness but have made 


fundamental 


tenet for defending the eternal character of 

to have been on the part 


Yedas 


o 

seems 


of the Mimamsakas a pious necessity to main- 
tain the eternality of words inspite of the 
arguments advanced by the Naiyayikas. Un- 
less words are held to be eternal, it is not 








Oh 




1 

■Vakyapadiya, Kdr. 1. 124. 


under Vakyapadlya, Ear. 1. 125. 
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possible to establish the authoritativeness or 
trustworthiness of the Vedas which, as we find, 
consists of a huge collection of words represent- 
ing the Mantras and Brahmaiias. The Mim. 
Sutras 6-11 are those that are usually put 
forward by the Naiyayikas against the eternal 
character of words. The Mimamsakas had 
their arguments ready to refute those attacks 
one after another (Mim. Sutras 12-19) in a 
manner that reflects much credit on them. The 
final conclusion is arrived at by the statement ^ 
darsanasya pararthatvat which means that words 
are held to be 7iitya on account of their being 
used for the purpose of signifying the sense. 
Words ^ do not, as the Naiyayikas hold, exist 
only for a moment and totally disappear after 
the utterance is over, but continue to exist so 
as to express the intended meaning. 

Grammar, as we have already shown, though 
based on a purely analytical method, has also 
established the eternality of sabda. But there 
is some amount of difference regarding the 
standpoints from which the eternality {nityatoa) 
has been conceived by the Mimamsakas and the 
grammarians. The Mimamsakas take sound to 
be eternal, ® as it is manifested by the utterance 

^ — Mim. Sutra, 1. 1. 18. 

IT st^sn^l—^abara-bhasya. 

3 '«^r?Tsqi=7’ fsigi sq^lfl—Eaijata. 

’ttfirequ: — Pradipoddyota. 
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and is represented by the letters, whereas the 
grammarians have gone a step beyond sound as 
such and sought to find out the subtle element 
which is exactly manifested by sound, that is to 
say, they realised the existence of Sphota as the 
final cause of sound. The grammarians under- 
stand Vahya-Sphota ^ as representing the true 
type of nitya-sahda. " A glance into the charac- 


teristic attributes with which nitya-sabda ^ is 
comprehended by Patanjali is sufficient to corro- 


borate the view that Sphota to the 


grammarians 


was the same as Brahman to the Vedantins. 


(ii) The Mimamsakas have agreement with 
the grammarians in regard to the relation of 
words with their meanings. The Mimarnsa Sutra, 
1. 1. 5, states expressly that a word (preferably 
those that represent the Vedic mantras) has 
inborn or eternal relation (relation that is 
permanently fixed) with its signification.® The 
first Uartti/ca of Katyayana^ and the exposition 
of Patanjali thereon purport to establish the very 
same view so far as the relation of words with 


their meanings is concerned. The view of 
Katyayana as incorporated in the opening 
Vdrttika goes to show that the grammarians used 
to look upon words, meaning and the relation as 


^ l — Kaijata, 

Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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fixed (siddha). Patanjali ^ has 
expressly stated that a significant word is 
permanently related to its meaning. The 
relation of a word with its meanings is called 
nitya in this sense that it is found to be current 
in popular usage from time eternal ^ (anddi). 
This relation is grammatically known as sakti ^ 
or may be viewed as one of identity ; a word is 
iaJcta, i.e., capable of denoting the sense, the 
meaning is sakya and the relation subsisting 
between them is called saMi or yogyatd. 

(Hi) The Mimamsakas agree with the 
grammarians in respect of the denotation of a 
word. The Mim. Sutra, 1.3.33, lays down that 
all words denote a class (dkrti), the individual 
being comprehensible by means of mutual 
dependence ^ between the class and the indivi- 
dual or avindhhdva. The author of the Bhasya 
has clearly pointed out the difficulty that arises, 
if an individual only is held to be the denota- 
tion of a word. The two well-known gram- 
marians, Yyadi and Vajapyayana, held opposite 
views, the former advocating the class- theory 
and the latter supporting the individualistic 
one. The view of Panini, ® as explained by 

^ Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 7. 

» l— -Kaiyata. 

s 51^4^: l-r-PradIpoadyota. 

* Sabara-bhaaya. 

® ^ 1 — Mahabha§ya. Vol. I, p. 6. 
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Patanjalij is that both the class and the indi- 
vidual are denoted by words. 

(iv) In the Slokavarttika, Kumarila has 
devoted a lengthy chapter to refute the theory 
of Sphota as expounded by the grammarians. 
As the theory of Sphota is apprehended to 
destroy the glorious edifice of the Vedas by 
declaring all divisions of sentences and words 
as merely artificial, the Mimamsakas could not 
recognise the existence of Sphota apart from 
sound. The assumption of Sphota is thus unten- 
able from the Mimamsa point of view. So far as 


experience goes, letters that constitute a word 

are found to be significanV ^iid it is, therefore, 

nothing but unreasonable to acknowledge an 
incomprehensible thing as Sphoia, which is 


incomprehensible thing as Sphota^ which is 
materially distinct from letters. 

{v) There is a distinct section in the Mimamsa 
Sutras called xtyahaTanadJiiharana dealing mainly 


with the problems of grammatical interest. 
The subject discussed in this particular section 
is almost the same as dealt with by Patanjali 
in the first ahnika of the Mahabhasya. The 


question 


that presents itself for solution is 


to ascertain the reason for using words of purely 
Sanskrit origin. While correct forms (as gauh) 


«— Slokavarttika, Kar. 1S6. 

Sabara-bba^ya, under 1. 3- 25. 
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as well as the incorrect ones (as gavl^ gon% gopo- 
talikd, etc.) are found to be equally expressive 
of sense, it is really difficult to understand the 
import of the scriptural injunction ^ which 
unconditionally prohibits the use of corrupt 
words {apabhramsas). This prohibition seems 
to have been strictly followed by Sanskrit- 
spealdng Brahmins, particularly at the time of 
sacrificial performance, lest the purity of their 
rituals might be vitiated by the utterance of 
corrupt words. These incorrect words, hold 
the grammarians, are distorted forms of 
Sanskrit, this distortion or mutilation of forms 
being due to wrong imitation or inability of 
pronouncing the correct words of Sanskrit 
origin.^ The grammarians have drawn a clear 
line of demarcation between these two classes 
of words as the first and foremost function of 
the science of grammar.® As it helps the 
discrimination of correct words, the science of 
grammar has been elevated to the dignity of 
Smrti by the Mimamsakas. 

✓ 

Though the meaning is equally expressed 
by correct and corrupt words, it is the use of 
correct words alone, holds Patanjali,^ that is 
attended with religious merits. It must be, 






'2 


— Mim. Sutra, 1. 3. 28. 



f Sabara-bhasya. 

® |— Nagesa. 


Vf^^fcT 1 — Mababhaaya, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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however, remembered that this princi 
preferring the use of words strictly in conformity 
with the rules of grammar to those that do 
not come under the cognisance of grammar, is 
based on a purely religious consideration. How, 
then, are we to distinguish correct words from 
incorrect ones ? According to the Mimamsakas, 
it is grammar or Vyakarana-smrti that serves 
as the helping guide for such a discrimination. 
The rules of grammar are, therefore, held to 
be authoritative and a kind of trustworthy 
evidence. 



{vi) The Mimamsa-Sutra, 
clear that the origin of corrupt 


1.3.28, makes it 
forms should be 


traced to natural inability to pronounce the 
correct words, and that the meaning is expressed 
by such distorted forms on account of their 


with correct words 


This 


view is exactly analogous to what is held by 


grammarians in regard to 


a2oabhrairisas. Patahjali ' 
apasabdas or perverted for 
imperfect imitation and 
Bhartrhari has the folk 


the 


the 


origin 


of 


maintains that 
are the result of 


inborn 


neptitude 


Bhartrhari has the following : Sanskrit is a 
divine tongue current from time immemorial ; ^ 
it has undergone distortion at the hands of 
those who failed to give utterance to the correct 


it has undergone 


Sanskrit word by 


reason of their 


natural 
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incompetency. They are also significant like 
correct words, but their signification is a matter 
of inference,^ that is to say, they become signi- 
ficant only by recalling the corresponding correct 
words with which they have close resemblance. 

(vii) In the bhavarthadhikm^am, there is a 
discussion as to whether noun or verb is related 

to the result {apurva). As it is produced by 
the action, apuvxia is connected with the word 
indicating the verb and not with words de- 
noting either substance or qualities.'^ The Mim, 
Sutra, 2.1.1, enjoins that all verbs should signify 
action. This view bears close comparison with 
the statement of Patanjali {kriyadacano dhcituh 
and hhdvavaGcmo dhdtuli). The view of the 
Miraamsakas regarding the meaning of the root 
and of the suffix (result and action res- 
pectively) is different from that of the gram- 
marians.® The Mim. Sutras, 2.1.3 and 2.1.4, 
give the definitions of naman and dkhyata 
respectively, which ^ remind us of the definitions 



ll— Vakyapadlya, Kar. 1 . 161 . 
® ^ 55^5^31^1 ^fcF I— gabara-blia?ya. 

® 5Fi^5Tf?f?rr;— wit4: i 

^rwifsr, t— Nirukta. 

® I553T *r cni% and 

St^V^I^TcqTtT I 
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The Nyaya system, specially the Navya- 
nyaya has made valuable contributions to the 
study of grammar. The Naiyayikas are credited 
with having expounded the most scientific theory 
about the origin of sound. To the Naiyayikas, 
mhda is a quality of the sky, i.e., space {sahda- 
gunamakasam) . Though they have taken sabda 
as the product of human effort, the Naiyayikas 
have included sabda or, more properly, verbal 
cognition, within the category of prammas} 
In accordance with their view, sabda is liable to 
production and destruction ^ — two important 
characteristics of all things that are karya or 
non-eternal. They have sought to explain the 
relation between sabda and its meaning with 
reference to the will of God. ^akti or primary 
signification of a word is not determined, hold 
the Naiyayikas, by social convention, but seems 
to have been fixed by the volition of God 
{sahketa) expressed in the following strain : ‘ let 
this word be denotative of this sense ’ {ayam 
sabdo^mumartliam pratipadayatu). According 
to the Naiyayikas, Sabda-bodha or verbal 
knowledge is derivable from a sentence ® and not 
from individual words ; and so far as verbal 
cognition is concerned, the knowledge of 

^ 1 — Nyaya-Siitra, 1. 3. 

Nyaya-Siitras, 2. 2. 12 acd 2, 2. 14. 

^ II — Sabdasakti., Ear. 12. 
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visesnm ^ (adjective) must have precedence to 
that of visesya (noun). They have made a 
distinction between JJi^asargas and Nipatas, 

be indicative (dyotaka) 


holding the former to 


and the latter as directly expressive of sense 
(vcwaka). 

Tattvacintamani is an epoch- 

by 


Gangesa’s 


making 


work, 


remarkabl 
thought ; 


throughout 


its originality of 
new order of thinking that 


it ushered in a 


was 


readily 


assi- 


milated by 


the 


later 


grammarians. The 


O 


Tattvacintamani is, indeed, a valuable record 

height of perfection which the 


marking 

Indian 

Scholars 


the 


thought had 


reached at that time. 


of 


outstanding genius 


such 


Jagadisa 


as 

and 


Raghunatha, Mathuranatha, 

Gadadhara tried their level best to popularise 
this new school of logic following in the wake 
of Gahgesa. This work is divided into four 
parts dealing with perception, analogy, inference 
and sahda. 


The sahda-khanda deals, among other things, 
with all important problems of grammar : 
(i) it has established the trustworthiness of 
sabda as h^pramana ; (U) it has advanced argu- 
ments in support of the non-eternal character 
of sahda ; (Hi) it has shown how to determine 
the sakti or primary signification of words ; 


s 
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(iv) it has given an adequate treatment of 
Dhatu^ Upasarga, Nipata and Samasa ; (y) it has 
elaborately dealt with expectancy , compatibility, 
proximity and import as important factors of 
verbal knowledge ; and (vi) it has discussed the 
question of the origin of corrupt words (apa- 
bhramsas). How indispensable Jagaclisa’s 
Sabdasaktiprakasika and Gadadhara’s Vyutpatti- 
vada are for the proper study of the philosophy 
of Sanskrit grammar has already been pointed 
out. 

In Grammar lies the origin of the science 
of Poetics. The Almnkdi^a-sdstra is not less 
akin to Grammar than is the Nirukta. The 
contribution of grammar is nowhere so 
prominent as in this particular branch of 
study. The science of poetics may be said 
to have been principally based on grammar. 
Sahcla and artha not only form the subject 
of grammar but have also provided the 
fundamental basis upon which stands the whole 
fabric of the Alamkdra-sdstra . Vydkarana and 
Alaipkdra are organically connected and used 
to be studied in India as cognate departments 
of study. 

The rhetoricians or Alamkarikas have ex- 
tensively dealt with poetical compositions with 
special reference to their merits and defects. 
Having regard to what constitutes the 
essence of poetry, they have expounded the 

m 

doctrine of vyanjand and made an elaborate 
treatment of rasa. 
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Poetry is the outcome of joy 


with the power 


of articulating his 


Endowed 
voice and 


born in the midst of magnificent beauties of 
nature, man feels naturally inclined to clothe 
his emotions in a rapturous and rhythmical 
language, seeking proper expression for the 


music of 


his heart and tending to 


give 


a 


poetic touch to his thought, when h 


is m 


an ecstasy of joy. Whether 


i 


a spontaneous 


overflow of powerful emotions’ or whether 

it ‘makes us inhabitants of a world to which 

* 

the familiar world is a chaos,’ poetry appears 
to be the living manifestation of the internal 
storehouse of joy. Poetry has been rightly 
called hlaclaikamayl, that is to say, ‘compre- 
hending joy alone, rising from a source 
that is often represented as the sea 




The three attributes generally ascribed to 
Brahman are Being {sattd),^ Consciousness {cit) 
and Joy {dnanda). To a Vedantin, the tran- 
scendental self is an inexhaustible source of 

joy. The expression raso vcii sah ^ is explained 
by the Vedantins in such a way as to identify 
tbe supreme self with rasa— the joy of all joys. 
A religious devotee, particularly a Faismva, 
adores a deity who is the repository of all 


^ I — Vedanta-Sutra, 1. 1. 12. 

<1 I — Safikara.bhasya. 
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beauty, full of joy and the bestower of all bless- 
ings. ^rl Krsna, as depicted in the Bhagavata, 
is an incarnation of Joy and love, charac- 
terised by things that are not only exceedingly 
beautiful but serve to excite the most pleasant 
emotions in a moment of deep devotion. If 
the supreme Godhead has any conceivable 
form, or, to put the idea in a different 
way, if the formless is at all cognisable in 
any particular form, it is joy and joy alone. 
He is, to speak the truth, the embodiment 
of joy. The rsis of the Upanisads have called 
him i-'asa and anirta — the fountain source of 
perpetual joy.^ One that dwells in us all is 
joy ^ itself, serene and supreme ; it is the im- 
mortal {amrta) in all beings that makes us 
sometimes joyful even in the midst of cares, and 

anxieties. What is called mukti or final 
emancipation is only a state of everlasting joy, 
what the yogins yearn to attain is a serene joy 
that knows no bounds ; what the artist designs 


image 


the one that is most 


beautiful and joyful ; what the poets of all ages 
have been eager to depict with all their re- 


sources of imagination is the fi 


of perfect 


beauty and joy. The ultimate motive of all 


arts is 


to find out this eternal source of 


joy, the attainment of which quenches all 
thirsts and satisfies all mundane desires. To 


' ^51 wsr 3*“^ I — Taittiriyopanisad. 

I — Sankara-bhasya. 


o 
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those who have visualised the Bemdiful in 
themselves, the whole world appears to be 
dancing in an ecstasy of divine joy. 

Poetry is the expression of such joy. The 
mission of a poet is to reveal this thrill of joy 
hidden in the storehouse of nature, touching 
those tender chords of the heart that are 
naturally moved by emotions. The poet is a 
creator in the idealistic sense of the term, his 
creation being a world of ideal beauty — a dream- 
land shining with touches of fine imagery. Rasa 
which forms the life of poetry is brought into 
existence by the genius of the poet through the 
siiggestweness of his composition. The imagina- 
tive pictures drawn by the poet are different 
from those that are found in the world of 
experience.’^ 

The art of poetry seems to have been culti- 
vated in India from a very long time. The 
hymns of the Vedas, which embody the most 
ancient literary records, are specimens of 
beautiful poetry with considerable amount of 
rhetorical embellishment here and there. The 
hymns in their simple flow represent the 
genuine outburst of a heart seized with extreme 
joy and wonder, excited by the awe-inspiring 
splendour of nature on all sides. More poetical 

— Kavyapraka^a, Ear, T, 
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in outlook are the Hamayana and the Maha- 
bharata — two great monumental works in 
Sanskrit epic poetry, written in simple but 
elegant style, and preserving a brilliant record 
of Indian culture in all its phases. These two 
epoch-making works prepared the ground for 
the advent of a more advanced type of classical 
poetry as is evident from the works of Kalidasa 
and others. The sweet melody and high-flown 
similes of Kalidasa, the pathetic touches of 
Bhavabbuti and the beautiful expressions of 
Srlharsa will continue to keep the poetical 


ages 


to 



horizon of India reverberated for 
come. 

Turning to the definition of Kavya, we find 
it is §ahda and artha that go to constitute 
a Kavya} The body ^ of a Kmya^ to use the 
language of the rhetoricians, is composed of 
two elements, namely, sabda and artha, or a 
combination of words capable of expressing 
the intended sense.® A word, some hold/ 
expressive of a beautiful sense is Kdvya, 
Visvanatha has laid 


greater 


stress on rasa 


9 


comprehending it to be the vital element of 
poetic compositions. To quote his definition, 
Kavya^ is a combination of words possessing 
rasa in an appreciable extent. 


gji: Iflfq l — Kavyaprakasa. 


■Ekavali. 


I — Kavyadarsa. 

^ l — Rasagafigadbara. 

® I — Sabityadarpana. 
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Kavya is generally divided into two classes. 


namely, 


superior and inferior. A poetical 


composition,^ where the suggested sense appeals 
more beautifully to our sentiment than the 
meaning ordinarily expressed by w'ords, is 
known as the best type of poetry. An inferior 
class of poetry is one that is characterised by 
only sonorous words and marked by the 
absence of suggestiveness (maximum of words 
with minimum of sense). Mammata has referred 


to the 


grammatical 


doctrine of Sphota in 


connection with the definition of the superior 
class of poetry. 

The Alamkarikas have divided words into 


three classes, 


namely, moalca (expressive), 


laksanika (indicative) and mjanjaka (suggestive). 
This threefold division, it must be remembered,® 
refers intrinsically to the designation {upadhi) 


and not to the object 


designated 


[upadheya), 


because there are no fixed classes of words as 


denotative, indicative and suggestive. The 
same word, say Ganga^ as in the expression 
Gangayam gliosah, may be taken either as 
denotative or indicative according to the context 
and propriety of sense. It should be particularly 
noticed here that myanjand, as an additional 
mtti, has been accorded a prominent place only 


^ I — Kavyapraka^a, 4. 

^ 1 — KSTyaprakasa. 
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in the science of Poetics and not in other systems 

4 

of thought. 

The grammarians have acknowledged kakti 
(primary signification) and lakmna (secondary 
sense or implied signification), and, consequently, 
recognised both vdcaka and Idksmiika as two 
kinds of wmrds. Lak&and is called by other 
names also, such as upacdra^ dropa, etc., and the 
sense that is indicated is often called bMhta 
in philosophical treatises. Gotama ^ has enu- 
merated the causes that give rise to upaoara 
or transference of one’s attributes to another.^ 
Quite in agreement with Gotama and almost 
in the same language, Patanjali® has under the 
rule Pan., 4. 1. 48, clearly shown the four 
different circumstances under which Laksmd 
is usually resorted to. Visvanatha’s definition ^ 
of Lak^and is materially the same as suggested 
by the rhetoricians. 

Bhartrhari has divided the meanings of words 
as gaum (secondry signification) and mukhya 
(primary signifiation) and has shown twofold 
upacdra (imposition) as pertaining to sahda and 
artha. Those who take one word ® as capable of 
expressing several meanings, that is to say, 


^ Nyaya-Sutra, 2, 2. 63. 

“ \—ihid- 



I — Mab^bhasya. 

* l — Bhasapariccheda. 
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find only 
to both 


word like 
-individual 


which 


applicable 


and 


Vahlha 


5 


have 


their theory based on the assumption of 


restricted or accidental me 
be. however, remembered that 


meanings 


word 


It must 
ioes not 


simultaneously express more than one meanin 


The other 
primary i 


3 


O 


apart 


b 


nifieation 


1 what is called 
be quite as good 


as 


synonyms 


J 


ehensible 


by 


either 


context or 


with some other words 


Bhartrhari ^ maintains that the word go which 


is used to denote 


bein 


4 

hump, hoofs 


to 


etc., 


possessing dewlap 


also applied to Vahilm 


(an inhabitant of Vahika — modern Punjab) 
account of his proverbial similarity to an 05 


point 


How. then 


the division of meaning 


to justify 


gauna and 


The first meaning, we must admit, seems 

obtained more currency than the latter, 

to say, the word go is popularly used tc 
a cow and implies Vnhil^n 


that is 

' denote 


accidentally 


author 


only indirectly or 
the Vakyapadiya® 


states clearly that it is popular and 


usage that renders one meaning 
gaum. In connection with imposition 


muhhya or 


I 1— Punyaraja. 

^ i— VSkyapadiya. 

■'* VWTI I «Jt ^ ^ I — Ihid,. 

cWT V ^’ft^sfv sr^%cT: ii — 

® 1 — Ibid. 
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pertainiug to artha, Bhartrhari ^ speaks of two 
kinds of meanings, namely, smrupa or naturally 
fixed by its very form and bahya as is indicated 
by imposition or upacara. The word go denotes 
a class gotva by the force of miilsliyartJia^ and 
the same is transferred to Vdhlka for the purpose 
of implying the same amount of stupidity and 
dullness on the part of a Vdhiha. Thus, we find 
that the Alamkarikas not only agree with the 
grammarians in regard to the circumstances 
and causes that necessitate the acceptance of 

Laksmd. but have made use of the same 

• • < 

examples {Gangdydm gho&ali and g mir mliiJs ah) . 

The difference is, however, remarkable so far 
as regards the treatment of vyahjand in the 
science of Poetics. Vyanjand, as distinct from 
both sakti and JOaksand, has been given a 
prominent place in discourses on Poetics, though 
an additional vrtti like vyanjand is not actually 
accepted by other schools of thought. In 
accordance with the view of the Alamkarikas, 
it is Vyanjand or suggestiveness that gives rise 
to rasa in all poetical compositions. As sakti 
and Laksand are not sufficient to bring out the 
sense of extreme coldness and sanctity of the 
Ganges, in the expression Gangdydm ghosah^ 
the Alamkarikas were compelled, as it were, to 


^ Vakyapadiya, 2, 256. 

flh J—Panyaraia. 
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acknowledge the 


suggestiveness of words 


The Naiyayikas and the earlier grammarians 


have not recognised vyaniana as an additional 




Alaihkarikas 


Jascadisa^ has referred to the same 
hh.n.m. onlmsitastmitam ('face bloomin 


example 


mulcham vikasit asinit am (face blooming with a 
smile) whereby suggestweness has been estab- 
lished by Mammata and others, and discussed 


at 


length whether vyanjana. is at all worthy 


of recognition. There is no justification 


he 


argues,^ to recognise the existence of some- 
thing like siiggestiveness, so far as the direct 
or indirect meaning of a word is concerned. 


The so-called suggested sense, i.e., 


coldness and sanctity, or fragrance (i.e., the 
smiling face is as fragrant as flowers) is deriv- 
able by the usual mental cognition, the special 
beauty of the erotic sentiment {camatkdra) being 
a matter of mental apprehension (manasa-hodha). 

The meanings of words, says Bhartrhari, 
are not only determined by their very forms, but 
there are other instruments such as sentence, 
context, time, place, etc., which also help us 


erne 

the 


flowers) 


deriv 


WR 11 — Sabityadarpana. 

^ Sabdasaktipraka^ika, under Kdr, 24. 

trgqflftf wRiK tgcirgi: i 

i — Sabdasakti., under Ear, 24. 

qrwi; qqrCqiT^^f^tJITC aT^Mcr. 1 

51^^; n ||— Vakyapadlya, 2. 316. 


4 
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in ascertaining the intended sense, specially 


when a word happens 


have more than one 


When the primary sigoificati 


meaning, 
a word having several 


of 


meanings is 


fixed or 


restricted by association, etc. (as shown by 
Bhartrhari), the other meanings, holds Mam- 


mata,^ are to be regarded 


(vyangya). 


r 


This is called suggestion based on primary 
sense in the science of Poetics. 

'here is no evidence to believe that vyanjam 
was ever recognised by the ancient grammarians. 
Among the grammarians, Nagesa has definitely 
supported vyanjana, and he lays much emphasis 
on the desirability of acknowledging it from 


the standpoint of grammar 


2 


Nagesa 


has, 


however, tried, to show that he was not the 


among 


the 


grammarians to 


recognise 


vyanjand as such. In accordance with his inter- 
pretation, the grammarians,^ like Bhartrhari and 
others, have also indirectly referred to vyanjand 
by supporting indicativeness (dyotakatva) of 
the Nipdtas and taking sphota as what is 

3Sa, dyotakatva 


suggested 


With Na 


is the same as vyanjakatva. The sense of 
perfection in prajayati and that of measuring 
in pradesam vilikhati is nothing but suggested, 
because laksam in such cases is not admissible 


\\ — Ka-vyaprakS^a, 1. 19. 

® t l — Manja§a, p. 160. 

« firqicfFTt ^ 
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owing to the absence of primary signification 


on the part of Nipatas. Thus, what we call 
dijotakatva in connection with Nipatas and 
dksepakatva in relation to Karmapravacaniya 


ly diff 


in names, but indicate the 


me thing, viz,, siiggestiveness 
The science of Poetics comi 
th grammar in regard to 


s in closer touch 
the problem of 


rhetorical 


(dosa). The entire discourse 


on dosa is more or less grammatical in nature. 
The most prominent among them are as follows : 
mjiitasamskfti ^ (ungrammatical form) such as 


anunathate for anunathati ; aprayukta 


(not 


sanctioned by popular usage) as daivatah ; 
for daivatam ; asamartha (incompetent) as hanti 
in the sense of gacchati ; nirarthaka (meaningless) 
as hi in mama hi garni ; avdcaka (not capable of 
expressing the sense), as the use of the word dina 

s 

; avhnrstavidheydmsa 


the 


of 


bright ’ 


place the predicate before the subject), 


as 


kd7 


instead 


of 


ayameva 


7iyakkdrah, etc. It must be, howeyer, remember 
that these and similar other grammatical 
mistakes were committed by the poet almost 
unconsciously. Poets found it often difRcult 


to abide by 


the rigid rules of 


grammar, and 


even the most famous of our poets had the 
boldness of using certain forms in direct vio- 
lation of the rules of grammar. This is why 
Mallinatha often calls them nirahkusa (un- 
governable). 


S 


KavyaprakaSa, 7. 
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The beautiful poetry of the Vedas exhibits 
a considerable amount of rhetorical excellence. 
Sometimes we meet with examples of beautiful 
similes and metaphors in the hymns. The poets 


of the Ek'Veda have not 


only poured forth 


ritualistic prayers and Invocations to the forces 
of nature, but also succeeded in giving a stamp 


of poetical beauty to their expressions by 
making use of some well-conceived figures of 


mostly similes and metaphors. 
The sun- god ^ (riding in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses) running after the resplendent 



Dawn {usas) is compared to a man following a 
beautiful woman. How brilliant is the concep- 
tion with a touch of classical beauty ! Again, 
ihe goddess of Vak ^ is described as unfolding 
her graceful person to a learned man, just as 
a loving wife dressed in fair garments shows 
herself to her husband. We have other instances 
of beautiful similes in the following : ‘just as one® 
sifts the barley corn by means of a sieve, even 


so the wise discriminates the correct words by 
intelligence ‘as the water of a pond is agitated 
by a strong wind and ‘overcoming Hhe sins just 


as crossing a river by means of a boat.’ A well- 
chosen metaphor conveniently used in the 
Upanisads to show the difference between 


^ ^ I— Rk-Veda, 1. 18. 

126. 

^ qsf ^31^ lW:i— ?k-Veda, 10.6. 71. 

® fcRfe^TT I — Ibid. 

* iftfirsTTv: i—ibid. 

4i3 
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jlmtman and paramatmmi is as follows : ' two 
beautiful ^ birds related to each other by mutual 
friendship reside in the same tree, one of them 
eating the sweet fruit (pippala) and the other only 
witnessing without partaking of the fruit.’ 
There are other instances of beautiful upama 
such as hmpsamva patafama (falling like swans), 
simho na hJiima ayudhani hihhrat (holding 
weapons as dreadful as lions) and so on. 
Here and there we meet with brilliant poetic 
expressions as amrtasya ptdrah (the children 
of the immortal) ; ftasya panthamanmti sadliu 
(following the path of righteousness); rtena 
rtamapihitam (truth veiled by truth) ; duto 
demnamasi {Agni is described as the messenger 
of the gods) and dyam^mh pita prtliivl mata 
(heaven is your father and the earth is your 
mother). These show unmistakably that the JRsis 
of the Hk-Veda were acquainted with the 
poetical use of beautiful metaphors. 

Grammar seems to have some bearing upon 
alttTnhara or figures of speech, specially upon 
upamd. As one radically connected with most 

of the alamkdras and one that lends supreme 

✓ 

excellence to poetry in general, upmnd is placed 
at the head of all figures of speech. The 
main principle underlying 

" n^cf: i— Rk-yeda, S. 6. 78. 

® IT 1 c}%^Er: 

1 — Rk-Veda, 1. 22. 164, 

® ^ I — Kavyapraka^a. 


upamdi viz., similarity® 
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between two different objects {s amana-dharma) , 
has been clearly explained by the rules of 
grammar (Pan., 2.1.55 and 2.1.56). Sadrsya or 
similarity means tadhhinnatve sati tadgata- 
hhuyodharmavattvam, mz., two things are said 
to be similar when they are materially different 
but possess some common properties. The 
particles and suffixes that often indicate 
similarity {vati, iva, yatJia) are also clearly 
shown by the rules of grammar (Pan., 5.1.105). 
Jlmutasyeva (like the cloud) occurs in the 
Rk-Veda and has been made use of by the 


dropped {nity a-smnasa) . 


case- 

The 


grammarians as an instance where the case- 
ending is not dropped {nity a-samasa) . The 
expression piirusavydghmh (a tiger-like man) 
shows that the man, though different from 


though 


different from 


the 


tiger, as 


species 


3 


possesses 


belonging 
iS those 


to two 
qualities 


distinct 

such 


as valour, strength, courage, etc., which are 
generally found in the tiger. Under the rule 
uva'indndni sdmdnyavacanaili (Pan., 2.1.55), 


upamdnani sdmanyavacanaih (re 
Patanjali ^ has thoroughly dealt 


with 


the 


characteristics 


of 


upamdna 


and 


iipayneya 


He says that two things are generally related 
to each other as upamdna and upameya when 
they are in possession of some properties that 
are common to both. Quite in keeping with 
the Alamkarikas, Patanjali ^ has explained 


^ ¥Rcf; I— 

Mahabbasya, under the rule Pan., 2. 1, 55. 


Ihid. 
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of Ersna, who is often compared to a cloud on 
account of his hlack complexion. The Vedic 
expression ^ mrgo na bhlmaJi (fierce as the beast) 
is a similar instance where the common property, 
i.e,, dreadfulness is clearly pointed out. 




Rk-Veda, 1. 21. 154. 
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Anitya, a kind of Samdsa, 
305. 

Anumantr, a kind of 
Sampradana, 280. 

Anyapaddrthapradhdna, a 

class of Samdsa, 304. 

Anyapurvaka, a variety of 
Karman, 268. 


Apaddna, a Karaka — 
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Panini’s definition of, 
270f; three kinds of, 
274. 

ApeksHakriya, a kind of 
Apadana, 274. 

Antaranga, a variety of 

Karman, 269. 

Auddslnya, a variety of 
Karman, 268, 

Aupasleslka, a variety of 
Adhikarana, 255. 

Bahirahga, a variety of 
Karman, 269. 

B hdvdrt'hdd’hikamna, section 
of Mimarpsa dealing 
with the relation of 
noun or verb to Apurva, 
322, 

Class theory of the sense of 
words, 44f. 

Dvitlyd vihhakti, various 
meanings of, 198f. 

Ekdrthibhdvavddms, 307. 

Grammatical gender, mean- 
ing of, 107fE. 

Hetu, various meanings of 
252f. 

Individualistic theory of the 
sense of words, 44f. 

Jahatsvdrthd, a kind of 

Vrtti, 291. 

Kalma, a form of Karman, • 
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KdtaJcas, number and classi- 
fication of, 227f; defini- 
tions of, 216ff; — accord- 
ing to Patanjali, 216f; 
— according to Durga- 
simba, 288f ; according to 
Jagadisa, 219f. 

Kdralm-vibhaMi, 199. 

Kamna, a Karaka — 

discussion on, 264ff ; 
difference with Hetu 
of, 251f; logical defini- 
tion of 250; relative 
importance of, 249. 

Karman, a Karaka — 

discussion on, 257£f; 

Panini’s definition of, 

# 

257f; Katantra's defini- 
tion of, 248f. Logical 
definition of, 258ff; wide 
application of, 262; seven 
forms of, 262fi; other 
divisions of, 268ff. 

Karmapravacanlya, the sense 
of Alcsepahatva of — 

336. 

Karir, a Karaka, 

discussion on 228; inde- 
pendent character of, 
228fE ; reducibility of 
other Karakas to, 217 ; 
logical definition of, 
244ff. 

Kri suffixes — sense of Bhava 
210fi; Bhava of two 
kinds, 210. 

Kririma-karman, kriyd re- 
garded as, 276. 

Kriyd, meaning of, 218ff; 
regarded as an artificial 
object, 176. 

Lakdras, sense of, 205. 

Mlmdmsd, doctrines of, in 
Grammar, 315ff. 


Ni'pdta, sense of 'dyotaliaiva 

of, 336. 

NHya, a kind of Samdsa, 
305. 

Nirdristavisaya, a kind of 
Apadana, 274. 

Nirvartya, a variety of 
Karman, 263ff. 

Nyaya, a system of philo- 
sophy,— 

contribution of, to the 
study of Grammar, 323fif. 

Pada vddin, 58f, 

Panoami, various senses of, 

210f. 

4 

ParibMsd, meaning of, 69f; 
classes of, 70f, 72. 

Parts of speech, four men- 
tioned by Yaska, 136- 
149; twofold and fivefold 
division of, 165; mean 
ings of the four classes 

of, 150ff. 

Prdkrta, origin of, 11. 

Prdpya, a variety of 
Karman, 267f. 

Prahrti (stems) and 
Praiyaya (suffixes) , 
meaning and mutual 
relation of, 139ff. 

Pratyayas, varieties of 196; 
meanings of different 

classes of, 197ff. 

Preraka, a kind oi Sampra- 
ddna, 280. 

PiirvapadarthapradKdna, a 
class of Samdsa, 303. 

Babdakhanda, section of the 

« • ^ 

Tattvacintamani , 

— grammatical problems 
dealt with in, 324f. 

Baku, meaning of case- 
endings, 202, 
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Samasa, occasions of, 282£f; Sphota, theory of the origin 
divisions of, 305f ; sense of, 8of ; identity with 


divisions of, 305f ; sense 
of, 306f ; four charac- 
teristic senses of, 304. 

Samdsa-sahtivadins, 306. 

Samgraha, a work on gram- 
mar, 27. 

Samipaka, a variety of 
karana, 265. 

Samjnd, nature of, 61f. ; 
Classes of (1) Krtrima 
and akrtrima, 66, (2) 

significant and meaning- 
less, 68 ; (3) Naimittikl 
etc, 69. 

Saippraddna,-a Kdraka, 

discussion on, 274fi ; signi- 
fication of the term, 275; 
three kinds of, 280. 

Samarthya, various mean- 
ings of, 283. 

Sandhi, meaning and defini- 
tion of, 6 ; fundamental 


Pranava of 87f ; deriva- 
tive meaning of 94 ; 

characteristics of, 99 ; 

views of Bhartrhari on, 

lOOfE ; views of later 

grammarians on, 107ff, 

forms of, 109 ; non-men- 

tion of, in the Upanisad 
90. 

Sphotavdda, examination of 
the views of different 
philosophical systems 
on, llOff, — Yoga system, 

111, — Sarnkhya, 112fE, 

— Mimainsa, 114ff, — 
Vedanta, 116ff, — Nyaya- 
vaisesika, 119ff’. 

Sutra, characteristics of, 73, 
classes of, 74. 

Taddhita suffixes, kinds of, 
206 ; sense of tva, and 


tal, 207ff. 


condition of, 78ff ; differ- Trimuni-vydkarana, 

# T I n 


an 


ent classes of, 82f. 
Saptaml, the seventh case- 


termination 


me amng 


of 255; use in various 


epithet of grammar, 30, 
303. 

Trtiyd, various meanings of, 

200 . 


senses of, 256, 

Sanskrit Grammar, origin, 
of 4ff ; origin of the 
different systems of, lOff 
different epithets of 10, 

18, 22, 42, first author 
of 16f; need of the study 
of 18f; speculations in 
Vedic literature on 19ff ; 
identified with Smrti 19; 
— with Veda or Xgama 
10, 22, 35, relation of, 
with Mimainsa 315f ; 
with Nyaya 323f; Alarn- 
kara 326f. 


Sarvaapaddrthapradhana, a 

class of Samasa, 304. 

Upapada-vibhakti, 199. 

XJpasarjana, a subordinate 
member in a compound, 
289. 

Uttarapaddrihapradhana, 

characteristic sense of a 
class of Samasa, 303. 

TJttardvidyd, epithet of 
Grammar, 42. 

Vaisayika, a variety of Adhi- 
karana, 255. 
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Vdg-yogavit, epithet of a 
grammarian, 20. 

Vdkya, sentence, — views on 
its real nature, 128ff. 

Vdhyavddin, 67f. 

'Vedandm Vedam, epithet of 
grammar, 10, 22. 

Vedas, relation with gram- 
mar of, 3f. 

ViJidrya, a variety of har- 
man, 265f. 

Virtti, as Samdsa, 298. 

Vyadi, a grammarian, 13,27. 

Vajapyayana,' a gram- 
marian, 13, 27. 

Vydharana, connotation of, 
75f. ■ 

Vydlcaranadhiharana, section 
on grammar in Mimamsa- 
siitras, 319ff. 


Yydlcarandgama, 35. 

Yydkaranasmrti, 19. 

Yydpakd, a variety of Adhi- 
karana, 254f. 

Vyapeksdvddins, 307. 

Vydsa, a sentence, difference 
between Vyasa and 
Samdsa, 289. 

Words, theories regarding 
the sense of 44 ; classi- 
fication of, 170f. 

(1) Naman, Prd,tipadika, 
Lihga (nominal base) , 
definition of, 170ff ; clas- 
sification of, 173ff; mean- 
ing of, 178ff ; various 
theories of, 184ff. 

(2) Dhdtu (verbal root), 
19 Iff; meaning of, 192ff, 
194; definitions of, 194. 
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“I had an opportunity of going through the papers on the 
Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar written by Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakrabarti, M-A., Ph. D. These writings show profound study 
and capacity for research. He has selected a rather difficult fleld for 
his study, but has already dealt with it with thoroughness marvellous 
for his age and limited resources available in the country.” 

Pro!/. S.N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph. D. (Cal), Ph, D. (Cantab), I.E.S., 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College 

“Dr. Prabhat Chandra Chakrabarti, M.A., Ph. D. has been making 
a special study of Panini’s Grammar, the Mahabhasya of Patafijali, 
the Vakyapadiya of Bhartphari and other kindred works on gramma- 
tical literature and philosophy of grammar. He has been the first 
man to undertake a study of philosophy of grammar a difficult and 
abstruse line of research, in which no work has hitherto been dona 

either in Europe or in India.” 

2. Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus (published in the Journal 
of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XII. 1925). 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D. Litt., Vice- 
Chancellor, Allahabad University : - 

“ I have formed the impression that it was an important piece of 
research on a subject to which practically no attention had been given 
till now ; it also evinced the promise of a very important and fascinat- 
ing fisld of study and research. I hope you will be soon placed in a 

position where yon will be sufficiently free from cares to be able to 
devote your entire attention to your important studies and research.” 
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A. Barriedale Keith, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at the University of Edinburgh, 

“ I have read your papers with care and I consider that they set 
forth in a clear and effective manner the fundamental doctrines of 
Indian speculations on questious of Speech. The adduction, of the 
evidence of the Mahabhasya and of the Vakyapadiya is specially 
interesting and valuable, and all who are interested in linguistic 
matters must be glad to have so convenient a summary, disengaged 
from the unnecessary detail, of the views of Sanskrit grammarians.” 

M. WinterniU, Ph. D., Professor of Indian Philology and of 

Ethnology at the German University of Prague 

% 

It is not too much to say that grammar is the only science in which 
the ancient Indians by far surpassed all other nations of antiquity. No 
wonder that both grammarians and philosophers were not content with 
studying the grammar of Sanskrit, but also occupied themselves with 
speculations on the science of language. Your papers are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of these speculations. It is interesting 
to see how these problems have been approached from different points 
of view by grammarians, philosophers and students of poetics, 

L. D. Barnett of the British Museum :~ 

** I think your work a very instructive and useful statement of the 
leading facts.*’ 

Journal oftheBoyal Asiatic Sooiety, January 1926, pages 123-124 
(reviewed by J. Charpenfcier) — 

It seems that the author has stated his points in a fairly clear 
way, and has given an analysis of the often very intricate linguistic 
speculations belonging to the ancient schools of Hindu grammarians 
and philosophers.” 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies— 'Vol. IV, part II, Nov. 
1926. pp. 377-379— 

“ This work is an interesting contribution to the history of 
linguistics and is an attempt to bring into a consistent whole the 
linguistic theories of ancient Hindu philosophers and grammarians. 

The author gives a fairly complete exposition of Hindu theories on 

✓ 

the origin of language and his treatment of the well-known controversy 
on the eternity of sound shows considerable freshness a&d sound 
judgement.” 
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-Dr. V.Lesny^ Professor of Indian Philology in the University of 
Prague : — 

Your essay is an able enrichment of our grammatical studies.” 

3. The Mahabhasya of Patanjali—Ahnika I. 

4 

Trahslated into English for the first time with historical, gramma- 
tical, philological and philosophical notes* 

B, J. Thomas, M.A. D. Litt., Senior Under-Librarian, Cambridge 
University : — 

“It is a work thoroughly worth doing, first because a good 
translation like yours with your valuable and eshauative notes will 
form the best possible commentary for ordinary students of this great 
work. 

Further the translation will be invaluable to others who are 
studying Indian history and antiquities, and you would make it 
accessible to those who are not prepared to dive into the original. 
I have examined the part you have completed, and think it very 
ably done. I hope you will stick to your purpose to translate the 
whole and thus establish a place for yourself in Sanskrit scholarship 
and confer a great boon on western scholars,’* 

A, B, Keithi Edinburgh 

“ I am very glad that a scholar has at last appeared with the leisure 
and equipment sufidcient to undertake the task of translating the 
Mababhagya which remains largely a closed book for the world of 
scholarship, I have no doubt that you will accomplish a work of the 
highest importance in the field of Sanskrit grammar.” 

Mahdmahopadhydya Dr. Ganganath Jh*a, M.A., D. Litt : — 

“ Many thanks for the specimen pages of your valuable work on 

the Mababha 9 ya. I hope you will be given the time and the facility 

for completing this work on the magnificent scale on which you have 
begun it.” 

Prof. B. J. Bapson : — 

“ All that I can say is that your translation of the Mahabhasya 
will be most useful and most welcome. It is a difficult work, and 
I most cordially wish you all success in your great undertaking,” 
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